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The  Politics  of  Weapons  Standardization  in  NATO 

by 

Richard  Charles  Fast 

Awareness  of  the  growing  conventional  imbalance  between  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  led,  in  the  early  1970s,  to  a  search  for  ways 
for  NATO  to  regain  the  lead  or  at  least  to  balance  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
Since  it  offered  an  appealing  logic,  standardization  of  weapon 
systems  within  NATO  was  rapidly  embraced  as  a  major  means  of 
redressing  the  balance.  Standardization  promised  increased  military 
effectiveness  without  Increased  costs  (and,  some  argued,  at  lower 

V.  •  ' 

costs)  through  reduction  of  waste  caused  by  duplication  of  systems. 

Standardization  was  embraced  in  spite  of  a  25-year  history  of 
failures  of  similar  efforts  within  NATO.  The  hypothesis  of  this 
dissertation  is  that  this  new  effort  will,  likewise,  fail  to  achieve 

*  •  i 

any  significant  degree  of  standardization.-  ^ 

Proponents  of  standardization  fail  to  appreciate  that  weapons 
procurements  are  a  low  policy  (domestic)  issue  and  that  weapons  pro¬ 
curement  decisions  have  traditionally  been  made  in  a  disaggregated 
fashion  (by  subgovernments) .  Standardization  requires  a  high  policy 

(strategic)  focus  in  which  domestic  concerns  are  secondary. 

« 
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S  Although  most  analysts  have  argued  that  standardization  Is 

desirable  (its  logic  has  rarely  been  challenged  seriously),  this 
analysis  raises  a  number  of  challenges  to  its  desirability.  The  bulk 
of  the  analysis,  however,  concerns  the  feasibility  of  standardization. 
After  reviewing  the  literature  dealing  with  desirability  and  feasi¬ 
bility,  it  presents  five  case  studies:  the  standardization  amendments 
x  to  the  FT  1975-FY  1977  Defense  Authorization  Acts,  the  XM-1 /Leopard 

11  tank,  Roland  and  MAG-58  procurements,  and  the  Specialty  Metals 
Waiver. 

It  concludes  that  joint  development  or  procurement  of  weapon 
systems  in  which  standardization  is  the  prime  rationale  will  be 
largely  unsuccessful.  While  some  successes  may  be  achieved  under 
the  rubric  of  standardization,  closer  examination  will  often  show  that 
some  other  factor  was  the  impetus  and  that  the  "success"  would  have 
occurred  even  were  standardization  not  being  advocated. 

The  problems  in  implementing  standardization  are  explained 
quite  nicely  by  the  low-high  politics/ subgovernment  framework.  Un¬ 
less  weapons  procurements  can  be  redefined  as  high  political  issues 
throughout  the  decision-making  arena  or  the  political  system  altered, 
removing  these  issues  from  the  low  or  subgovernment  arena,  neither  of 
which  is  likely  to  occur,  implementation  will  usually  fall. 
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The  Politics  of  Weapons  Standardization  in  NATO 

by 

Richard  Charles  Fast 

Awareness  of  the  growing  conventional  imbalance  between  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  led,  in  the  early  1970s,  to  a  search  for  ways 
for  NATO  to  regain  the  lead  or  at  least  to  balance  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
Since  it  offered  an  appealing  logic,  standardization  of  weapon 
systems  within  NATO  was  rapidly  embraced  as  a  major  means  of 
redressing  the  balance.  Standardization  promised  increased  military 
effectiveness  without  increased  costs  (and,  some  argued,  at  lower 
costs)  through  reduction  of  waste  caused  by  duplication  of  systems. 

Standardization  was  embraced  in  spite  of  a  25-year  history  of 
failures  of  similar  efforts  within  NATO.  The  hypothesis  of  this 
dissertation  is  that  this  new  effort  will,  likewise,  fail  to  achieve 
any  significant  degree  of  standardization. 

Proponents  of  standardization  fail  to  appreciate  that  weapons 
procurements  are  a  low  policy  (domestic)  issue  and  that  weapons  pro¬ 
curement  decisions  have  traditionally  been  made  in  a  disaggregated 
fashion  (by  subgovernments) .  Standardization  requires  a  high  policy 
(strategic)  focus  in  which  domestic  concerns  are  secondary. 
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Although  most  analysts  have  argued  that  standardization  ie 
desirable  (its  logic  has  rarely  been  challenged  seriously) ,  this 
analysis  raises  a  number  of  challenges  to  its  desirability.  The  bulk 
of  the  analysis,  however,  concerns  the  feasibility  of  standardization. 
After  reviewing  the  literature  dealing  with  desirability  and  feasi¬ 
bility,  it  presents  five  case  studies:  the  standardization  amendments 
to  the  FY  1975-FY  1977  Defense  Authorization  Acts,  the  XM-l/Leopard 
II  tank,  Roland  and  MAG-58  procurements,  and  the  Specialty  Metals 
Waiver . 

It  concludes  that  joint  development  or  procurement  of  weapon 
systems  in  which  standardization  is  the  prime  rationale  will  be 
largely  unsuccessful.  While  some  successes  may  be  achieved  under 
the  rubric  of  standardization,  closer  examination  will  often  show  that 
some  other  factor  was  the  impetus  and  that  the  "success"  would  have 
occurred  even  were  standardization  not  being  advocated. 

The  problems  in  implementing  standardization  are  explained 
quite  nicely  by  the  low-high  politics/subgovernment  framework.  Un¬ 
less  weapons  procurements  can  be  redefined  as  high  political  issues 
throughout  the  decision-making  arena  or  the  political  system  altered, 
removing  these  issues  from  the  low  or  subgovemment  arena,  neither  of 
which  is  likely  to  occur,  implementation  will  usually  fail. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


United  States  policy  towards  standardisation  in  NATO  was 
spelled  out  In  1976  in  the  "Culver-Nunn"  amendment  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act*  1977.  The  policy 
statement  notes: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  equipment  pro- 
curred  for  the  use  of  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  stationed  in  Europe  under  the  terms  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  should  be  standardized  or  at  least  Interoperable 
with  equipment  of  other  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. * 

The  Act  further  stated  the  sense  of  Congress: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  progress  toward  the 
realization  of  the  objectives  of  standardization  and  inter¬ 
operability  would  be  enhanced  by  expanded  lnter-Allled  procure¬ 
ment  of  anas  and  equipment  within  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
expanded  lnter-Allled  procurement  would  be  facilitated  by 
greater  reliance  on  licensing  and  coproduction  agreements 
among  the  signatories  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  .... 
Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  conjunction  with 
appropriate  representatives  of  other  members  of  the  Alliance, 
shall  attempt  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  (1)  to  Identify 
areas  for  such  cooperative  arrangements  and  (2)  to  negotiate 
such  agreements  pursuant  to  these  ends  ....  * 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  standardization  of 
weapons  and  equipment  within  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  on  the 
basis  of  a  "two-way  street"  concept  of  cooperation  in  defense 
procurement  between  Europe  and  North  America  could  only  work 
in  a  realistic  sense  if  the  European  nations  operated  on  a 
united  and  collective  basis. 

While  standardization  has  received  the  formal  endorsement  of 
Congress,  implementation  of  it  has  not  been  a  smooth  process.  In 
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truth,  the  path  has  been  rocky  and  Is  littered  with  a  number  of 
failures.  While  some  projects  attempted  under  the  rubric  of 
standardisation  have  been  completed,  they  have  been  at  great 
political  and  economic  expense,  and  often  with  only  limited  success. 
The  hypothesis  of  this  dissertation  is  that  implementation  of 
standardisation  will  continue  to  be  difficult  and  that,  in  fact 
achievement  of  any  significant  level  of  standardisation  within  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  (NATO)  will  be  impossible. 

Evaluation  of  standardisation  as  a  goal  must  focus  on  two 
areas.  First,  is  it  desirable  and,  second,  is  it  feasible.  In 
fact,  neither  of  these  questions  have  received  significant  attention 
in  the  current  euphoria  with  standardisation  as  one  of  the  means  of 
curing  NATO's  ills.  It  is  assumed  to  be  desirable  given  the 
economic  savings  and  military  advantages  proponents  argue  will  be 
forthcoming  once  it  is  achieved.  The  logic  is  unassailable  from 
their  viewpoint.  The  second  question,  that  of  feasibility  is 
ignored.  Rather,  the  attitude  exists,  as  recently  enunciated  by 
Lieutenant  General  Lincoln  Faurer,  USAF,  Director  of  the  NATO 
Military  Committee,  that  the  logic  of  standardisation  is  so 
Irrefutable  that  we  cannot  afford  not  to  attempt  to  achieve  it. 
Although  he  agreed  that  it  probably  cannot  be  achieved  and  that 
continuing  to  attempt  to  achieve  it  may  actually  undermine  the  real 
gains  in  military  capability  achievable  through  interoperability, 
he  still  insisted  that  we  "can't  afford"  not  to  pursue  it!  This 
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attitude  la  shared  by  the  State  Department,  where  Mr.  Robert 
Blackwill,  Principal  Deputy  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Political  Military  Affairs,  while  noting  the  problems  in  implemen¬ 
tation  due  opposition  from  Congress,  the  military  and  Industry  and 
admitting  that  standardisation  is  going  nowhere,  nevertheless 
argued  we  had  no  option  but  to  continue  to  push  it!* 

Even  former  President  Gerald  Ford,  while  agreeing  that, 
given  the  world  as  it  is,  standardization  will  never  happen,  never¬ 
theless  argued  that  as  a  "policy  objective  it  is  essential." 
Referring  to  the  XM-l/Leopard  II  competition,  while  again  admitting 
that  no  standardization  had  really  been  achieved.  Ford  still  argued 
that  it  "would  have  been  really  bad  if  we  would  have  never  tried. 

In  fact,  the  desirability  of  standardization  is  not  all  that 
irrefutable.  Recently  a  number  of  challenges  to  it  have  emerged 
and  are  receiving  public  attention.  Unfortunately,  the  public  de¬ 
bate  over  standardization  policy  during  the  mid-1970s  (see 
Chapter  4)  was  a  well  orchestrated  campaign  by  several  proponents 
of  standardization  which  did  not  allow  for  serious  consideration  of 
arguments  opposed  to  standardization.  And,  to  an  extent,  many  did 
not  want  to  hear  those  arguments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  promises 
offered  by  proponents  (again,  the  inherent  appeal  of  standardi¬ 
zation)  led  many  to  dismiss  the  critics  as  irrational  protectionists 
Unfortunately,  the  emerging  criticisms  have  come  too  late — the 
United  States  is  now  coomitted  to  standardization  and  will  be  held 
accountable  for  its  failures  by  the  Europeans,  who  see  enormous 
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benefits  to  their  economy  from  increased  United  States  purchases  of 
European  systems. 

This  then  is  the  second  part  of  the  argument;  regardless  of 
the  desirability  of  standardization,  it  will  be  Impossible  to 
achieve.  Standardization  requires,  especially  for  the  United 
States,  significant  sacrifices  by  domestic  Interests,  sacrifices 
which  will  be  strongly  resisted.  Further,  the  implementation  of 
standardization  requires  the  concurrence  of  Congress.  The  nature 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  however  (especially  the  House  of 
Representatives)  makes  it  sympathetic  and  susceptible  to  pressures 
from  these  local  interests.  As  a  result,  every  project  will  face 
hostile  elements  in  Congress,  especially  within  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  (but  also  increasingly  from  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee).  While  pressures  from  the  Executive  branch  will, 
on  occasion,  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  within 
Congress,  the  continuing  nature  of  the  resistance  (Congress  will 
never  delegate  to  the  Executive  branch  its  authority  and  control  over 
weapons  procurement  decisions  but  rather  will  continue  to  review 
each  individual  system  as  it  emerges)  and  the  inability  of  the  high 
levels  of  the  Executive  branch  to  maintain  continued  oversight  and 
attention  means  that  implementation  will  face  continuing  battles, 
most  of  which  will  be  lost.  Having  made  a  policy  commitment  to 
standardize,  these  failures  will  carry  Immense  political 
implications. 

While  addressing  briefly  the  arguments  both  for  and  against 
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standardization  (desirability) ,  the  major  focus  of  this  dissertation 
is  on  feasibility.  The  theoretical  framework  is  developed  in 
Chapter  III,  while  Chapter  V  reviews  the  substantive  literature 
focusing  on  the  recently  developing  debate  over  both  desirability 
and  feasibility.  Two  other  chapters  define  the  problem  (Chapter  II) 
and  trace  the  history  of  NATO's  attempts  to  standardize  (Chapter  IV). 
Finally,  four  case  studies  apply  the  theoretical  framework  to 
several  recent  and  well  publicized  attempts  to  standardize  weapon 
systems  with  European  countries. 


! 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  PROBLEM  DEFINED 


Standardization  Defined 

Standardization  itself  implies  a  number  of  different  things. 
The  definition  provided  by  James  E.  Goodby,  Deputy  Director,  Bureau 
of  Politico-Military  Affairs,  United  States  Department  of  State 
most  clearly  spells  out  the  various  meanings/implications  inherent 
in  the  concept: 

Rationalization  is  the  'umbrella  term'  used  to  describe  any 
action  which  makes  more  rational  use  of  our  defense  resources 
both  as  individual  nations  and  collectively.  This  includes  a 
better  and  more  efficient  division  of  tasks  and  missions, 
standardization  of  equipment  and  procedures,  and  interoper¬ 
ability,  or  at  least  compatibility  of  equipments  among  Allied 
forces  .... 

We  use  standardization  to  cover  the  adoption  of  common 
equipment,  doctrine,  and  procedures  among  various  members  of  the 
Alliance.  This  is  the  most  difficult  element  of  rationalization 
to  achieve,  and  the  most  misunderstood  concept.  Essentially 
standardization  is  a  long-term  undertaking.  It  starts  with 
coordinated  research  and  development,  and  a  common  perception 
of  the  future  threat  together  with  an  agreed  approach  to  how  to 
deal  with  it. 

The  term  interoperability  is  used  to  describe  those  steps 
taken  to  make  different  equipment  more  compatible.  This 
Includes  interchangeable  parts  and  consumables,  such  as  fuel 
and  ammunition,  and  the  ability  to  cross-service  between  forces. 

In  this  sense,  standardization  and  Interoperability,  both  of 
which  deal  with  equipment  and  which  this  study  focuses  on,  are  two 
different  approaches  to  rationalization,  both  of  which  can  stand  on 
their  own.  The  Library  of  Congress  report  on  NATO  Standardization 
notes  the  differences  between  the  two  most  succintly: 
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Interoperability  is  not  so  much  an  approach  to  standardiza¬ 
tion  as  a  supplement  and/or  alternative  to  it.  .  .  .  Basically, 
the  distinction  between  standardization  and  interoperability  is 
that  where  standardization  focuses  on  efforts  to  make  future 
weapons  and  equipment  similar,  interoperability  seeks  to  make 
dissimilar  weapons  or  equipment  compatible.^ 

Others  have  argued,  however,  that  the  differences  between 

standardization  and  Interoperability  are  one  of  degree  rather  than 

of  kind  and  that  interoperability  is  subsumed  within  standardization. 

In  this  view,  standardization,  as  defined  by  Johu  Walsh,  former  NATO 

Assistant  Secretary  General  for  Defense  Support,  "refers  to  degrees 

of  similarity  covering  a  range  from  identity  (or  comnonallty)  through 

3 

interoperability  to  compatibility."  The  Department  of  Defense 
Glossary  of  Terms  supports  this  position,  defining  standardization 


as: 


The  process  by  which  member  nations  achieve  the  closest 
practicable  cooperation  among  forces;  the  most  efficient  use  of 
research,  development,  and  production  resources;  and  agree  to 
adopt  on  the  broadest  possible  basis  the  use  of  (a)  common  or 
compatible  operational,  administrative,  and  logistics  procedures 
and  criteria;  (b)  common  or  compatible  technical  procedures  and 
criteria;  (c)  common, compatible,  or  interchangeable  supplies, 
components,  weapons,  or  equipment;  and  (d)  common  or  compatible 
tactical  doctrine  with  corresponding  organizational 
compatibility.^ 


and  interoperability  as: 


The  ability  of  systems,  units,  or  forces  to  provide  services 
to  and  accept  services  from  other  systems,  units,  or  forces 
and  to  use  the  the  services  sq  exchanged  to  enable  them  to 
operate  effectively  together. 

Although  the  distinctions  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  by  John  Walsh  are  of  some  use  (and  are,  some  might  say,  self¬ 


serving),  they  are  not,  as  the  Library  of  Congress  study  pointed 
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out,  those  most  frequently  used.  Standardization  has  come,  through 
usage,  to  be  synonoaous  with  what  Walsh  here  calls  commonality, 
while  interoperability  refers  both  to  the  ability  of  systems  to 
interface  (as  with  coonunications/data  systems)  and  to  use  common 
consumables  (fuel  and  ammunition  usually,  but  also  other  critical 
replacement  parts). 

In  testimony  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  falls  into 
the  trap  of  using  interoperability  in  both  senses,  although 
emphasizing  the  distinct  nature  of  the  two  concepts: 

Broad  standardization  in  particular  cannot  be  achieved  at 
any  early  date  because  many  Allies  have  already  spent  huge  sums 
of  money  on  existing  systems  and  those  in  advanced  development 
that  cannot  be  efficiently  discarded  in  the  short  run.  Indeed 
complete  standardization  is  not  essential  in  many  cases. 
Interoperability,  which  is  much  easier  to  achieve,  should 
suffice.  Moreover,  it  ia  a  desirable  halfway  house  to 
eventual  standardization.* 

And  Mr.  James  Goodby,  Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs, 

Department  of  State,  views  the  two  as  distinct  concepts: 

NATO  efforts  are  being  concentrated  on  interoperability 
because  a  number  of  the  European  Allies  wished  to  defer  NATO 
debate  on  the  more  general  (and  more  difficult)  subject  of 
standardization  pending  the  outcome  of  their  own  effort  in  the 
EPG  to  organize  the  European  side  of  the  standardization 
equation. ' 

Thus  it  is  clear  that,  as  the  House  Armed  Services  Special 
Subconmlttee  on  NATO  Standardization,  Interoperability  and  Readiness 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  House  RSI  Subcommittee)  points  out 


that: 
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There  are  two  secs  of  definitions  for  standardization  and 
interoperability:  The  official  definitions  which  are  ignored; 
and  the  highly  individualized  intuitive  definitions  everyone 
uses.  These  intuitive  definitions  have  produced  confusing  and. 
often  conflicting  guidance  for  translating  policy  into  action. 

In  summary  then,  interoperability  is  seen  by  many  as  two 
things — both  as  an  alternative  to  standardization  and  as  a  point  on 
a  broad  spectrum  of  standardization.  But  in  almost  all  cases,  the 
term  standardization  itself  does  not  include  the  possibility  of 
interoperability.  It  is  clear  from  the  testimony  noted  above  that 
United  States'  officials  perceive  a  standardized  system  as 


interoperable,  but  do  not  see  interoperable  systems  as  stanlard, 


this  in  spite  of  official  DOD  definitions  to  the  contrary.  This 
implies  that,  to  these  officials,  standardization  means  commonalit; 


and  that  an  interoperable  system  is  something  less  than  a 
standardized  system.  Interoperability  then  is  perceived  as  an 
alternative  to  standardization  only  in  limited  cases  or  as  a 

temporary  substitute  (half-way  House)  for  standardization  in  other 

* 

cases.  This  then  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  commonality  in 


reality  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  United  States  standardization 
policy.  My  contention  is  that  this  is  indeed  what  standardization 
means  to  most  proponents  and  that  the  compromise  position  of 
interoperability  which  in  many  cases  can,  as  will  be  argued  below, 


Whether  interoperability  car.  really  be  a  halfway  house  is  also 
questionable — it  implies  that  interoperability  leads  to  standardi¬ 
zation — another  possibility  is  that  interoperability  does  not  lead 
to  standardization,  but  is  a  means  of  (a)  avoiding  standardization 
and  (b)  leads  to  further  destandardization. 


provide  the  desired  military  benefits  without  the  enormous  political/ 
economic  costs  of  full  commonality  is  not  an  acceptable  alternative 
to  these  proponents  of  standardization. 

To  avoid  this  confusion,  standardization  throughout  this 
work  will  mean  commonality  while  interoperability  will  be  defined  as 
the  ability  of  systems  to  interface  and  to  use  common  consumables. 

Clarification  of  this  confusion  over  terms  is  important 

because  of  the  vastly  different  implications  of  standardization  and 

interoperability.  Interoperability,  while  providing  significant 

military  benefits  does  not  yield  the  macro-economic  benefits  of 

full  standardization  (commonality)  nor  does  it  engender  the  political 

opposition  that  does  standardization  (pursuit  of  commonality).  Thus 

the  focus  on  standardization  as  official  United  States'  policy 

(meaning  commonality  exclusively)  has  immense  implications  beyond 

the  acceptance  of  Interoperability  as  a  potential  substitute  for 

commonality.  The  House  RSI  Subcommittee  noted  one  implication  of 

the  development  of  the  two  into  distinct  concepts: 

They  have  also  resulted  in  a  division  of  labor.  Standardization 
has  emerged  as  the  special  province  of  civilian,  industrial, 
and  administrative  military  leadership,  while  interoperability 
has  been  the  principal  concern  of  military  commanders. ^ 

This  observation  reinforces  the  distinction  between  the 

potential  benefits  of  the  two  approaches  to  rationalization.  The 

operational  military  is  satisfied  with  the  military  benefits 

possible  through  interoperability,  while  the  higher  levels  in  the 

military  and  other  levels  in  government  and  industry  (to  the  extent 
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Industry  supports  the  policy)  look  to  the  political/econonlc 
benefits  perceived  available  through  standardization. 

From  another  perspective,  the  pursuit  of  standardization  over 
Interoperability  emphasizes  the  true  nature  of  the  issue — that  is, 
its  political-economic  nature.  The  willingness  to  incur  the 
political  costs  connected  with  standardization  (interoperability 
has  very  low  political  costs)  indicates  that  some  important 
political-economic  goals  beyond  merely  improving  the  military 
effectiveness  of  NATO  forces  are  involved.  While  this  itself  is  not 
particularly  enlightening,  the  precise  nature  of  these  goals  is 
interesting.  For  as  will  become  apparent  in  Chapters  IV  and  V,  the 
methods  by  which  the  United  States  has  chosen  to  implement 
standardization  mean  that  no  economic  or  military  benefits  will 
accrue  to  the  United  States  in  the  near  future,  or  to  any  great 
extent  (if  at  all)  in  the  long  term.  In  fact,  as  will  be  argued, 
economic  costs  may  be  higher  and  military  effectiveness  lowered. 

The  benefits  will  accrue  to  the  European  members  of  NATO  through 
a  larger  share  of  the  defense  market.  Thus,  while  the  goal  of 
standardization  goes  beyond  military  effectiveness  (for  which 
interoperability  would  be  sufficient),  it  also  goes  beyond  cost 
efficiency  (at  least  from  a  micro-United  States  viewpoint,  with 
cost  efficiency  defined  as  concern  with  the  most  efficient  use  of 
the  military  budget) .  The  goal  thus  becomes  a  political-economic 
one  of  buying  off  Europe.  As  will  be  argued,  this  is  why  the 
policy  will  fail.  The  United  States  Congress  (especially  the 
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House)  will  not  buy  of£  on  standardization  programs  unless  gains  in 
military  effectiveness  or  cost  efficiency  are  realized  for  the 
United  States.  Only  in  these  cases  can  Congress  be  expected  to 
risk  the  domestic  political  and  economic  costs  associated  with 
cooperative  weapons  efforts. 

To  summarize  then,  pursuit  of  interoperability  in  areas  such 
as  the  development  of  a  common  caliber  for  small  aims  ammunition 
is  a  relatively  simple  problem;  it  poses  no  major  challenge  to 
national  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  standardization  of  doctrine 
strategy  and  tactics,  which  must  precede  standardization  of  equip¬ 
ment  raises  more  complex  issues.  National  tradition,  culture, 
history,  goals  and  Interests  have  all  combined  over  years  to  shape 
what  each  nation  sees  as  the  proper  way  to  provide  for  its  security. 
Further,  as  we  are  beginning  to  realize  more  clearly,  technology 
plays  an  important  role  in  defining  military/political  objectives; 
the  types  of  weapon  systems  the  domestic  industrial  structure  can 
provide  plays  an  important  role  in  the  formation  of  that  nation's 
military  doctrine.  Hence  attempts  to  standardize  doctrine  begin  to 
challenge  important  domestic  concerns.  Finally,  standardization 
of  major  systems  with  all  members  sharing  identical  equipment,  has 
immense  domestic  and  international  implications.  It  may  be  that 
the  military  effectiveness  of  NATO  may  be  more  usefully  served  by 
progress  on  low-level  interoperability  and  by  standardization  of 
doctrine.  In  any  case,  standardization  of  doctrine  (and  of  threat 
perceptions)  is  certainly  necessary  before  the  standardization  of 


major  systems  is  possible. 


The  Need 

Why  is  it  argued  that  standardization  within  NATO  is 
necessary?  Ironically,  that  question  itself  has  not  been  directly 
addressed  by  proponents  of  standardization.  What  suffices  for  an 
answer  is  a  cataloguing  of  the  current  diversity  of  weapon  systems 
in  NATO,  allowing  the  mere  fact  of  diversity  to  demonstrate  the 
need.  In  Chapter  V,  a  more  thorough  evaluation  of  the  actual 
effects  (benefits  and  costs)  of  standardization  will  be  made.  For 
now,  a  review  of  the  "number"  arguments  as  presented  by  proponents 
will  suffice. 

The  economic  figures  presented  by  Thomas  Callaghan,  a  private 
consultant  who  prepared  a  report  on  United  States/European 
cooperation  for  the  State  Department  in  1974  which  proposed  an 
ambitious  scheme  for  an  Atlantic-wide  common  market  in  defense  and 
civilian  technology  and  procurement,  are  the  most  extreme;  he  places 
the  cost  of  weapons  duplication  at  some  $11  to  $12  billion 
annually  out  of  the  $90  billion  devoted  yearly  by  NATO  nations  to 
research,  development  and  production  of  weapons  systems. ^  The 
Department  of  Defense's  estimates  go  as  high  as  $6  billion. ^ 

On  a  military  level.  General  Andrew  J.  Goodpaster,  former 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe  has  estimated  that  standardiza¬ 
tion  could  increase  NATO's  military  effectiveness  by  between 
30  percent  and  50  percent  for  most  units,  and  by  up  to  300  percent 
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In  case  of  some  tactical  air  units  that  could  not  refuel  or  rearm 

12 

on  other  members'  airfields.  Others  have  pointed  to  the 
duplication  in  aircraft,  anti-tank  systems,  tanks,  communications 
systems  and  guns,  which  they  argue,  complicate  tactics  and 
logistics  and,  above  all,  military  effectiveness. 

The  NATO  navies  have  100  different  ships  of  destroyer  or 
larger  classes,  36  different  types  of  radars  for  fire  control, 
and  40  different  types  of  guns  of  30  nm  or  larger  caliber.  NATO 
forces  at  sea  cannot  replenish  expended  weapons  unless  each 
nation' 8  own  logistics  replenishes  its  own  forces.  Fuel  for 
NATO  tactical  aircraft  has  been  standardized  but  there  is  not 
yet  standard  equipment  for  transferring  the  fuel  into  the 
fighters.  And  many  airfields,  NATO  and  national,  can  only 
resupply  and  reload  aircraft  from  that  country,  meaning  that 
if  a  plane  landed  after  expending  its  munitions,  it  may  not  be 
able  to  take  off  again.  Guns  are  not  of  uniform  caliber; 
command  and  control  systems  differ.  In  short,  each  ally  must 
have  its  own  logistics  tail  and  inventory  of.  spare  parts. 

General  Goodpaster  likewise  noted  the  existence  of: 

— 23  kinds  of  combat  aircraft 

—  7  kinds  of  tanks 

—  8  kinds  of  armoured  personnel  carriers 
— 22  kinds  of  anti-tank  weapons. ^ 

Others  have  identified  over  100  tactical  missile  systems15 
currently  operated  by  NATO  members.  And  the  NATO  elite  seven-nation 
Allied  Command  Europe  (ACE)  Mobile  Force  (AMF) ,  designed  to  show 
the  cohesion  of  the  NATO  Alliance,  itself  suffers  from  lack  of 
collaboration,  as  Senator  Dewey  Bartlett  (R-OK)  points  out: 

One  commander  of  NATO's  elite,  seven-nation  Allied  Command 
Europe  (ACE)  Mobile  Force  (AMF)  believed  that  standardization 
would  have  permitted  him  to  cut  by  half  his  unit's  deployment 
time,  aircraft  requirements,  and  logistics  personnel.  His 
five- thousand -man  ground  force  was  armed  with  six  different 
recoilless  rifles,  four  different  antitank  missiles,  and  three 
different  mortars,  machine  guns,  and  rifles.  Air  support  was 


provided  by  seven  different  types  of  combat  aircraft.  The  AMP, 
designed  to  show  the  cohesion  of  the  NATO  alliance,  symbolises 
the  problems  created  by  lack  of  proper  standardization.  6 

Senator  Bartlett,  a  strong  proponent  of  standardization 

efforts,  also  cites  additional  figures: 

NATO  presently  fields  thirty-one  different  antitank  weapons, 
while  eighteen  more  are  under  development.  Yet  experts  have 
said  that  five  kinds  of  antitank  weapons  could  suffice.  NATO 
currently  operates  with  seven  different  tanks,  eight  different 
armoured  personnel  carriers,  twenty- four  families  of  combat 
aircraft,  and  approximately  100  different  kinds  of  tactical 
missiles.  At  sea,  NATO  stations  six  kinds  of  antiship  missiles, 
eight  different  surface-to-air  missiles,  and  thirty-six 
different  fire  control  radars.  NATO  uses  fifty  different  kinds 
of  anmunition  with  forty-one  of  those  over  20  mn.  Until 
recently,  seven  NATO  nations  were  also  about  to  introduce  six 
different,  incompatible  tactical  communications  systems.  Even 
the  feeding  of  troops  suffers  from  a  lack  of  standardization. 
American  "A"  and  "B"  rations  cannot  easily  be  used  by  the 
Germans,  who  lack  field  ovens,  or  by  the  Canadians,  who  find  the 
packages  far  too  large  for  the  squad-size  cooking  they  favor.1' 

Finally,  an  old  NATO  hand,  the  former  chairman  of  NATO's 

Military  Comnittee,  General  Johannes  Steinhoff  has  described  the 
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NATO  inventory  of  arms  as  a  "military  museum."  In  an  interview  In 
February  of  1979,  the  General  indicated  that  very  little  improve¬ 
ment  had  been  made  in  the  five  years  since  he  had  made  that 
observation.  As  he  noted,  standardization  will  be  possible  only 
when  Europe  becomes  united — as  long  as  a  number  of  separate 

economies  exist,  competition  will  preclude  progress  towards 
19 

standardization. 

Pointing  to  this  duplication,  proponents  of  standardization 
argue  that  "standardization  could  improve  NATO's  combat  capabilities 
and  result  in  more  efficient  use  of  resources  directed  towards 
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NATO's  defense.  Specifically,  the  General  Accounting  Office  notes, 

proponents  of  standardisation  argue  four  advantages: 

— Operations  and  training  of  separate  forces  could  be  better 
coordinated . 

— Forces  of  the  Alliance  could  draw  on  each  other's  stocks  and 
use  each  other's  repair  service. 

— Some  aspects  of  logistics  management  could  be  consolidated  and 
logistics  costs  lowered. 

— Costs  now  incurred  because  varieties  of  weapons  serving  the 
same  of  similar  purposes  are  being  produced  could  be 

eliminated . 21 

As  will  be  argued  later,  however,  the  advantages  cited  are 

largely  theoretical.  Very  little  systemic  research  has  been  applied 

to  the  problem  to  measure  if  the  payoffs  argued  are  realisable  or 
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even  if  they  are  real.  In  fact,  a  number  of  critics  have  begun  to 
argue  that  standardisation  may  actually  be  counterproductive  from 
both  a  military  and  an  economic  standpoint.  In  addition,  as  I  will 
argue,  it  may  be  counterproductive  politically. 

Nevertheless,  on  these  foundations  have  been  built  the 
rationale  for  a  major  United  States  policy  conmitment  to  NATO 
standardisation. 


The  Standardisation  Problem 

Uhile  the  lack  of  standardization  systems  is  not  a  totally  new 
problem  for  NATO,  it  is  one  for  which  concern  has  grown  in  recent 
years.  As  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  noted  in  a  report 
to  Congress  on  standardization  in  1976,  "In  its  early  days,  the 
Alliance  maintained  a  high  degree  of  standardisation  because  the 
United  States  provided  most  of  the  equipment."  The  United  States, 
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however,  pursued  a  number  of  policies  which  resulted  in  a  growing 
diversity  of  weapon  systems.  First,  as  part  of  the  rebuilding  of 
Europe,  the  development  of  indigenous  defense  industries  was 
encouraged.  And  second,  as  a  result  of  United  States  restrictions 
on  government  procurement  of  foreign  equipment  (the  'Buy  American* 
laws)  no  incentive  existed  within  Europe  to  rationalize  national 
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industries  with  each  other  In  order  to  sell  to  the  United  States. 

The  result  has  been  fractionalized  European  defense  industries  which 
have  resulted  in  a  lack  of  coordination  in  research  and  development 
and  procurement  throughout  the  Alliance  and  the  growing  destandardi¬ 
zation  of  NATO. 

By  the  mid-1960s,  concern  began  to  develop  over  the  trend 
towards  destandardization,  largely  due  to  an  emerging  conventional 
threat  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  as  the  United  States'  nuclear  guarantee 
for  Europe  was  offset  by  a  growing  Soviet  nuclear  capability.  In 
spite  of  growing  concern,  however,  attempts  at  standardization  within 
NATO  (e.g.,  the  subscription  of  member  nations  to  some  600  standardi¬ 
zation  agreements  or  STANAGS)  resulted  in  only  minimal  success  due 
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to  the  lack  of  a  political  will  to  implement  the  agreements. 

The  la6t  few  years,  however,  have  heralded  a  new  awareness 
of  the  problem.  A  rapid  buildup  of  Warsaw  Pact  forces  (especially 
tanks)  has  led  to  a  reappraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  NATO 
forces.  This  has  been  aided  by  the  end  of  United  States  pre¬ 
occupation  with  Southeast  Asia.  Likewise,  financial  pressures  due 
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to  worldwide  recession  and  heavy  inflation  have  resulted  in  growing 
pressures  on  defense  spending,  encouraging  a  store  effective  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  defense  dollar  throughout  NATO.  The  increasing 
sophistication  and  cost  of  weapon  systems  has  exacerbated  the 
problem;  excessive  duplication  is  a  growing  financial  problem  while 
sophistication  of  systems  makes  interoperability  with  other  similar 
systems  even  more  of  a  problem  than  previously. 

A  recent  report  by  the  House  Government  Operations  Committee 
emphasizes  the  growing  Interest: 

The  standardization  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
military  equipment  has  been  a  goal  of  the  NATO  Alliance  since 
1949  when  the  Military  Production  and  Supply  Board  was  created 
to  promote  'coordinated  production,  standardization  and 
technical  research  in  the  field  of  armaments.'  Then,  as  now, 
there  was  agreement  on  the  need  to  have  the  Allied  forces  able 
to  operate  together.  Until  recently,  however,  there  haB  not 
existed  a  compelling  military  rationale  for  developing  an 
Integrated  and  coherent  conventional  defense  structure  within 
the  Alliance.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  and  Russia  are 
now  in  a  position  of  nuclear  parity,  requires  that  the  con¬ 
ventional  force  posture  of  NATO  be  substantially  strengthened 
to  provide  a  credible  nonnuclear  deterrent.  The  United  States, 
Canada,  and  the  Western  European  Allies  have  as  yet  been  unable 
to  bring  about  the  political,  economic  and  military  changes 
required  to  effectively  strengthen  the  conventional  forces  of 
NATO. 

The  significant  and  continuing  increases  in  the  conventional 
force  strength  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  over  the  past  decade  have 
forced  a  reexamination  of  NATO's  capability  of  deterring 
aggression  in  Western  Europe.  This  reexamination  has  focused 
needed  attention  on  the  problems  facing  NATO  and  is  the 
necessary  first  step  in  dealing  effectively  with  NATO  defense 
issues . 2° 

A  critical  catalyst  in  the  growing  Congressional  interest  has 
been  the  interest  of  Senator  Sam  Nunn  (D-GA).  In  two  reports  to 
Congress,  the  first  in  early  1974,  Senator  Nunn  identified  a  number 
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of  problem  areas,  largely  In  the  conventional  area,  which  caused  him 
to  question  the  viability  of  the  NATO  defenses.  In  his  first 
report,  "Policy,  Troops  and  the  NATO  Alliance,"  he  identified  five 
problem  areas: 

At  present,  although  resources  are  roughly  equal,  the  NATO 
conventional  defense  posture  is  somewhat  inferior  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact  because: 

(1)  the  difference  in  deployment  assumptions  within  NATO 
(i.e.,  long  war  vs.  short  war  and  linear  defense  vs.  mobile 
defense  to  meet  quick  thrusts)  is  inefficient  for  structuring 
forces  and  providing  support. 

(2)  the  diversity  and  differences  of  equipment  and  operations 
among  NATO  forces  weakens  their  overall  power  and  ability  to 
work  together. 

(3)  the  long  years  of  reliance  on  the  U.S.  nuclear  crutch 
have  given  NATO  psychological  conventional  Inferiority. 

(4)  the  failure  of  the  Alliance  to  coordinate  support  and 
logistics  leads  to  a  wasting  of  NATO  resources  and  a  weakening 
of  conventional  capability. 

(5)  the  French  Insistence  on  ordering  'a  la  carte*  from  the 
NATO  menu  (i.e.,  accepting  the  benefits  but  not  the  burdens), 
weakens  NATO  and  causes  uncertainty  as  to  what  to  expect  from 
French  forces.  This  contributes  to  the  pessimism  on  NATO's 
conventional  capability,  and  threatens  to  spread  to  the  smaller 
NATO  countries,  ' 

And  in  the  celebrated  report  based  on  his  1976  trip  with  Senator 
Dewey  F.  Bartlett  (R-OK) ,  "NATO  and  the  New  Soviet  Threat,"  the  two 
3trongly  endorsed  standardization  and  interoperability  as  essential 
military  tasks  for  the  Alliance: 

Finally,  Interoperability  of  arms  and  equipment  within  the 
Alliance  must  be  relentlessly  pursued.  NATO  can  no  longer 
afford  to  pay  the  stiff  military  and  economic  price  of 
dependence  upon  a  museum  of  national  armaments  inventories  in¬ 
compatible  with  one  another.  Lack  of  interoperability  serves 
the  interests  only  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Although  progress  has 
been  made  much  more  needs  Co  be  done. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  establishing  within 
each  ministry  of  defense  powerful  bureaucratic  constituencies 
committed  solely  co  achieving  r tandardization  and  interopera¬ 
bility.  For  the  Department  of  Defense,  this  might  entail 
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creation  of  an  office  of  standardization  in  both  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  with  each  service.  The  institution¬ 
alization  of  the  impetus  toward  standardization  would  provide 
a  aajor  counter-weight  to  contrary  parochial-political  and 
economic  interests.  Progress  toward  comprehensive  Alliance- 
wide  Interoperability  of  arms  and  equipment  can  be  facilitated 
by  the  development  of  a  common  tactical  doctrine  and  by  testing 
it  through  joint  exercises.  Ultimately,  however,  progress  will 
require  discarding  of  the  notion  that  logistics  should  be 
exclusively  a  national  responsibility .28 

Nunn's  concern  was  directly  translated  into  action  in  a 
series  of  amendments  (the  Nunn  and  Culver-Nunn  Amendments)  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Acts  from  1975  to  1977.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Department  of  Defense,  under  the  prodding  of  a  number 
of  private  and  government  officials  was  likewise  showing  increased 
interest  in  the  military  benefits  to  be  gained  through  a  rationali¬ 
zation  of  the  defense  effort  in  Europe.  Three  key  actors  were 
Robert  Komer,  a  Rand  employee  who  was  also  serving  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Harold  Brown  and  who  would  later  hold 
formal  posts  directly  under  Brown;  Major  General  Richard  Bowman 
(USAF) ,  Director  of  the  European  Region,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  International  Security  Affairs,  who  previously 
had  served  as  Deputy  Defense  Advisor  to  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  (1973-1975);  and  Robert  A.  Basil, 
Assistant  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering.  All  were 
keenly  concerned  with  the  balance  of  conventional  forces  in  Europe 
and  all  were  avid  proponents  of  standardization  as  a  means  of 
correcting  that  balance.  Within  the  State  Department,  a  small  group 
under  the  direction  of  George  Vest,  then  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Politico-Military  Affairs,  was  becoming  increasingly  concerned  with 
the  problem,  although  from  a  political-economic  viewpoint.  Acting 
as  a  catalyst  for  all  of  these  was  Thomas  Callaghan.  Callaghan  was 
the  first  to  publicize  the  concept  of  the  "two-way  street,"  which 
would  soon  become  the  primary  vehicle  for  implementation  of  standard¬ 
ization. 

The  two-way  street,  as  proposed  by  Callaghan,  has  come  to 
symbolize  the  current  effort  to  standardize.  Or  rather,  it  has 
become  the  criteria  against  which  the  United  States'  commitment  to 
standardization  is  being  measured. 

Implicit  in  the  debate  over  and  ultimate  endorsement  of  the 

two-way  street  in  NATO  defense  procurement  has  been  the  belief,  at 

least  in  Europe,  that  the  two-way  street  will  mean  just  that — a  more 

equal  flow  of  defense  goods  between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  flow  of  military  equipment  has  clearly  been  one-way;  during  the 

1960s,  the  United  States  sold  some  $8  billion  worth  of  military 
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equipment  and  purchased  only  $700  million  in  return.  Europe  has 

demanded  that  this  flow  be  balanced  more  equitably.  In  1976, 

Mr.  Carl  Damn,  a  member  of  the  German  Bundestag  and  representative 

to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  emphasized  this  in  testimony  before 

the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

It  is  important  for  the  United  States  to  realize  that  Europe 
will  be  unable  to  buy  quantities  of  United  States  equipment 
unless  a  more  reciprocal  balance  is  established,  and  the  United 
States  gives  serious  consideration  to  items  of  European 

design. ^ 
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Even  more  explicit  was  the  linkage  he  drew  between  increased  United 

States  purchases  from  Europe  and  European  purchases  of  the  Airborne 

Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS) . 

To  speak  quite  frankly:  I  personally  do  not  see  any  possibility 
for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  take  part  in  the  AWACS 
program  unless  the  U.S.A.  spends  a  corresponding  amount  on 
German  tanks.  This  would  be  a  fair  deal,  a  'two-way  street."31 

Although  the  Leopard  II/AWACS  linkage  was  not  totally 

successful  (some  of  the  linkage  was  salvaged  in  the  agreement 

eventually  to  arm  the  U.S.  XM-1  tank  with  a  German  designed  and 

licensed  120  nan  gun),  German  participation  in  the  AWACS  program  has 

since  been  linked  to  United  States  purchases  of  other  European 
32 

systems.  In  short,  it  is  clear  that  the  Europeans  expect  a  more 
equal  exchange  of  defense  equipment,  with  specific  quid-pro-quo's 
arranged  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

From  the  United  States'  side  has  come  both  a  presidential 
policy  endorsement  of  the  two-way  street  and  an  explicit  recognition 
of  the  economic  implications  of  that  policy.  President  Carter,  in 
May  1977,  told  NATO  heads  of  state  at  a  North  Atlantic  Council 
meeting  that: 

.  .  .  the  United  States  must  be  willing  to  promote  a 
genuinely  two-way  transatlantic  trade  in  defense  equipment.  My 
Administration's  decisions  about  the  development,  production, 
and  procurement  of  defense  equipment  will  be  taken  with  careful 
attention  to  the  Interests  of  all  members  of  the  Alliance.  I 
have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  seek  Increased 
opportunities  to  buy  European  defense  equipment  where  this 
would  mean  more  efficient  use  of  allied  resources.  I  will  work 
with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  this  end.33 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee's 
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Special  Subcommittee  on  NATO  Standardization,  Interoperability  and 
Readiness,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Kotner,  then  Advisor  to  the  Secretary  and 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  on  NATO  Affairs,  noted: 

I  think  we  are  kidding  ourselves  if  we  think  Europe  will 
keep  buying  as  much  from  us  if  we  don't  buy  more  from  them.  The 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall  as  far  as  this  problem  is  concerned. 

The  British,  the  Germans,  the  Belgians,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Canadians,  and  the  Dutch  have  put  us  very  clearly  on  notice. 
There  is  a  debate  going  on  right  now  in  the  Bundestag.  In  their 
defense  committee  they  are  saying,  'Why  should  we  subscribe  to 
AWACS  unless  the  Americans  will  buy  more  other  equipment  from  us 
and  give  us  offsets  for  our  contribution  to  their  program. '34 

Although  it  is  clear  that  no  one  really  expects  the  amounts 
in  both  directions  to  be  exactly  equal,  what  is  not  clear  is  what 
each  will  accept  as  satisfactory.  Mr.  Komer's  view,  for  example, 
may  not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  most  Europeans: 

Without  going  into  the  details  on  AWACS  I  simply  cite  that 
as  an  example  of  the  sort  of  problem  we  run  into.  Either  we're 
going  to  give  the  allies  a  somewhat  bigger  share  of  our  market 
or  they're  going  to  increasingly  go  for  their  own  equipment, 
even  if  ours  is  better  and  cheaper.  It's  as  simple  as  that, 
because  we  do  the  same  thing. 

Therefore,  either  we're  going  to  do  a  little  more  busiress 
with  Europe  or  they're  going  to  do  a  lot  less  with  us,  in  which 
case  we're  going  to  lose  a  lot  more  jobs,  we're  going  to  lose  a 
Lot  more  profits  than  by  buying  and  licensing  some  things  from 
Europe  where  they  are  competitive  and  their  technology  is  up  to 
snuff . 35 

Both  the  policy  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  standard¬ 
ize  and  the  European  expectation  that  the  United  States  will 
standardize  (and  hence,  buy  more  from  Europe)  are  clear.  To  support 
continued  European  purchases  of  United  States  weapon  systems  will 
thus  require  more  than  symbolic  United  States  purchases  of 
European  systems.  Failure  to  follow  through  on  our  commitment  to 
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purchase  European  systems  will  mean  growing  suspicion  and  distrust 
with  NATO.  My  contention  is  that  the  resulting  political  damage 
could  possibly  be  more  dangerous  to  NATO  than  the  lack  of  standardi¬ 
zation  and  resulting  military  inefficiencies  which  have  been  used 
as  arguments  to  support  the  need  for  the  policy. 

Approaches  to  Standardization 

Four  distinct  approaches  to  standardization  can  be  identified. 
While  variants  exist,  all  are  derivatives  of  the  four.  The  four 
are:  direct  purchase,  competitive  research  and  development  with 
licensed  production  (either  co-production  as  with  the  F-16  or  dual 
production  as  with  the  Roland),  cooperative  research  and  development 
with  licensed  production  and  interdependent  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  with  licensed  production.  A  brief  discussion  of  each  follows. 

Direct  Purchase 

Direct  purchase  is  the  optimum  approach  for  achieving 
military  effectiveness  and  cost  savings.  It  guarantees  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  avoids  both  duplicative  research  and  development  costs  and 

the  costs  of  setting  up  a  second  production  base.  It,  however,  has 
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serious  disadvantages;  three  stand  out: 

(1)  it  impinges  on  national  balance  of  payments,  especially 
when  focusing  on  single  projects, 

(2)  it  entails  losses  ir.  domestic  employment, 

(3)  it  requires  reliance  on  foreign  sources  for  spare  parts 
and  logistics  support.  This  creates  problems  both  during  periods 
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of  peace  and  war. 

The  first  two  problems  raise  the  question  of  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  which  will  be  addressed  below.  The  two-way  street,  as  proposed 

by  Thomas  Callaghan,  is  an  attempt  to  address  these  problems  by 
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requiring  full  and  equal  offsets  on  the  military  account.  However, 

the  Department  of  Defense  rejects  this  approach  as  anti-competltive 

and  contends  that  it  would  lead  to  "cost  inefficiencies  and  a  loss 
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of  qualitative  superiority." 

The  third  disadvantage  has  been  highlighted  by  problems 
associated  with  foreign  logistics  support  in  the  United  States 
Marine's  purchase  of  the  Harrier  aircraft  from  the  United  Kingdom 
which  have  reinforced  the  Department  of  Defense's  attitude  towards 
direct  purchase  proposals,  especially  for  major  systems. 

Competitive  Research  and  Development 
with  Licensed  Co-Production 

Both  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Congress  have  embraced 

this  concept  as  the  preferred  means  of  achieving  standardization. 

This  approach,  it  is  argued,  avoids  all  three  problems  associated 
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with  direct  purchases.  A  variant  of  this  approach,  also  endorsed 
by  DOD  calls  for  dual  production  rather  than  co-production  (with  co¬ 
production,  each  partner  produces  less  than  all  of  the  parts  of  the 
system  and  cooperates  on  final  assembly — thus  some  specialization  as 
well  as  cooperation  exists;  with  dual  production,  each  partner  pro¬ 
duces  all  the  parts  and  assembles  the  final  system  independent  of 


the  other) . 
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This  approach  is  clearly  a  compromise  between  direct  purchase 
and  separate  national  programs.  The  economic  costs  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  are  higher  than  with  direct  purchase  because  duplication  of 
research  and  development  is  not  eliminated ,  nor  are  economies  of 
scale  totally  achieved.  However,  it  is  preferable  to  the  costs 
(both  economic  and  military)  of  totally  separate  national  programs 
duplicating  the  same  systems.  Standardization  is  achieved,  in 
theory ,  without  challenging  important  domestic  interests. 

Some  problems  do  exist,  however.  One  of  the  major  concerns 
involves  problems  associated  with  technology  transfer,  involving 
both  industrial  concerns  with  competitive  advantage  and  national 
concerns  with  security.  Another  concern  involves  loss  of  national 
control  over  the  program;  for  example,  sales  to  third  world  countries 
must  be  cleared  by  all  members  of  a  consortium.  Other  problems 
associated  with  this  approach  are  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 

Cooperative  Research  and  Development 
with  Licensed  Production 

This  approach  "entails  two  or  more  states  teaming  up  to 
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design  common  equipment  from  scratch."  Widely  used  in  Europe,  it 

does  provide  economic  benefits  over  a  system  of  separate  national 

research  and  development  programs;  however,  it  offers  little  broader 
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promise  of  success.  Among  the  problems  associated  with  it  are: 

(1)  the  difficulty  of  achieving  agreement  on  requirements 
and  doctrine  during  the  design  stage.  For  example,  both  the  MBT-70 
and  the  current  European  cooperative  aircraft  project,  the  Tornado 


(or  Multi-Role  Combat  Aircraft — MRCA)  became  increasingly  complex 

and  expensive  as  the  inability  of  the  partners  to  reach  agreement 

on  requirements  led  to  the  system  being  designed  to  do  everything. 

Eventually  the  MBT-70  was  scrapped;  the  Tornado  vent  ahead  and  is 

now  flying  but  with  much  greater  complexity  and  variations,  and  with 
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fewer  partners  than  the  program  started  with. 

(2)  The  increases  in  cost  and  time  associated  with  coopera¬ 
tive  programs.  The  following  formula's  are  generally  agreed  on  for 
predicting  the  increased  cost  and  time:  costs  are  increased  by  the 
square  root  of  the  number  of  participants  and  the  time  required  to 
complete  the  project  is  increased  by  the  cube  root  of  the  number  of 
participants. 

(3)  The  practical  limits  on  the  number  of  participants. 
Experience  indicates  that  two  or  three  may  be  the  optimum  number. 

(4)  The  necessity  for  integration  of  European  industry 
before  such  cooperation  is  feasible. 

Interdependent  Research  and  Development 
with  Licensed  Production 

This  final  approach  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Department  of 

Defense  under  the  Family  of  Weapons  concept.  Called  "Interdependent 
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Research  and  Development"  by  a  General  Accounting  Office  study, 
it  calls  for  all  research  and  development  work  to  be  unilaterally 
funded  and  performed  by  one  nation  with  the  product  made  available 
to  all  (under  various  licensing  approaches) .  The  Family  of 
Weapons  concept  (to  be  discussed  in  Chapter  IV)  calls  for  agreement 
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among  the  NATO  members  to  split  up  responsibility  for  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  "family  of  weapons"  (for  example,  air-to-air  missiles). 

A  different  country  would  be  assigned  responsibility  for  each  of  the 
several  members  of  the  "family"  (i.e.,  short-range,  mid-range,  and 
long-range  air-to-air  missiles).  The  other  members  of  the  Alliance 

A  A 

would  agree  not  to  compete  in  that  area. 

The  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  it  reduces  the  cost 
of  duplicative  research  and  development.  The  approach  would  still 
be  more  expensive  than  direct  purchase  because  of  the  multiple  pro¬ 
duction  lines  (or  co-production)  but  cheaper  (more  cost  effective) 
than  either  competitive  or  cooperative  research  and  development. 

The  largest  cirticism  of  the  approach  is  that  it  is  non¬ 
competitive  (anti-free  enterprise)  and  that  it  will  therefore  lead 

45 

to  lower  quality  equipment.  The  approach  also  assumes  agreement 
within  the  Alliance  on  requirements  and  doctrine,  the  same  problem 
faced  in  cooperative  programs.  Other  problems  associated  with  this 
approach,  coming  into  favor  as  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense's 
triad  of  cooperative  actions,  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 

Although  other  approaches  may  be  utilized  from  time  to  time, 
they  all  are  variants  of  one  of  the  above  four  approaches.  In 
summary,  while  the  first  approach  is  clearly  the  most  efficient  from 
a  military  and  macro-economic  viewpoint,  it  has  the  highest 
political-economic  costs  and  is  impractical  for  political  reasons. 
The  second  approach,  competitive  research  and  development  with 
licensed  production  is  the  most  appealing  for  a  host  of  political 
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and  economic  reasons.  It  is  thus  the  most  practical.  The  third, 
cooperative  research  and  development  introduces  the  major  problem  of 
cooperation  in  research  and  development,  which  experience  indicates, 
causes  significant  problems.  Finally,  although  very  appealing, 
the  fourth  approach,  interdependent  research  and  development, 
raises  the  potential  of  serious  challenges  from  domestic  Interests 
who  perceive  themselves  as  arbitrarily  excluded  from  competition. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  second  approach  appears  most 
appealing  on  an  initial  evaluation,  the  most  Important  question  is 
left  unasked;  that  is,  should  standardization  itself  be  pursued  and 
can  it  be  achieved;  that  is,  is  it  desirable  and  is  it  feasible? 
While  the  Department  of  Defense  has  clearly  opted  for  a  combination 
of  approaches  two  and  four,  problems  exist  with  both  which  are 
endemic  to  standardization  Itself.  These  are  addressed  in 
Chapter  V  and  in  the  case  studies. 
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CHAPTER  III 

INTERDEPENDENCE,  HIGH-LOW  POLITICS  AND 
THE  SUBGOVERNMENTS 

Any  effort  to  understand  the  problems  of  standardization 
requires  the  development  of  a  framework  within  which  the  extensive 
data  available  can  be  ordered  and  patterns,  if  any,  discovered. 

Two  bodies  of  theoretical  work  are  useful  here.  On  the  international 
level,  the  concept  of  interdependence  and  the  clash  of  low,  or 
domestic  policy  with  high,  or  foreign,  policy  very  nicely  encompases 
the  clashes  going  on  within  NATO  today.  In  past  years,  the  conflict 
between  low  and  high  politics,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  usually 
resolved  in  favor  of  high  politics.  With  a  changing  international 
environment,  explained  in  part  by  the  concept  of  economic  inter¬ 
dependence,  low  politics  has  mounted  a  challenge  to  the  traditional 
predominance  of  high  politics.  Given  this  shift  then,  a  closer  look 
at  low  politics  is  called  for.  The  body  of  theoretical  work  under 
the  heading  of  interest  group  liberalism  (of  cozy  little  triangles, 
subgovernments,  policy  whirlpools,  etc.)  provides  a  sharper  focus  to 
analyze  low  politics.  Together,  these  two  bodies  of  theoretical 
literature  provide  a  means  of  assessing  the  problems  and  prospects 
of  varying  levels  of  rationalization  of  defense  efforts  within  NATO. 
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Interdependence 

We  are  faced  today  with  a  situation  in  which  the  traditionally 

separate  areas  of  low  and  high  policy  are,  in  a  sense,  merging.  The 

distinction  between  high  policy,  traditionally  concerned  with  the 

security  and  survival  of  the  state,  and  low  policy,  concerned  with 

domestic  welfare  and  wealth  (including  foreign  trade)  is  becoming 

Increasingly  irrelevant  as  domestic  problems  become  an  ever  more 

important  input  and  focus  of  foreign  policy.1  Recent  work  by  Wolfram 

Hanrieder  has  noted  also  the  decreasing  utility  of  concepts  such  as 

the  national  interest  as  distributive  (low)  policy  processes  have 

begun  to  dominate  the  political  process.  National  interest  implies 

the  dominance  of  non-distributive  issues  (such  as  security  and  sur- 

2 

vival)  which  have  assumed  decreased  importance  in  recent  years. 

John  Spanier,  in  a  seminar  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  on  August  24, 

1978,  noted  the  same  development;  that  growth  of  low  politics  in 
foreign  policy  has  destroyed  the  policy  consensus  which  used  to  exist. 
Essentially,  Spanier's  point  was  the  same  as  Hanrieder's;  foreign 
policy  is  now  a  domestic  issue.  A  clearer  appreciation  of  why  this 
is  happening  can  be  gained  by  separating,  for  purposes  of  analysis, 
the  two  policy  areas.  In  doing  so,  it  becomes  clearer  why  growing 
economic  interdependence  in  a  changing  international  political/ 
security  environment  has  ultimately  resulted  in  the  politicization 
of  the  former  (high  politics)  and  the  increased  importance  of  domes¬ 
tic  economic  considerations  (low  politics)  in  international  politics. 
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Economic  interdependence  can  be  said  to  have  two  elements. 

The  first  pertains  to  the  relationship  between  a  state's  domestic 
policies  and  its  foreign  policies  and  the  second  to  that  state's 
economic  relationships  with  other  states.  A  high  level  of  economic 
interdependence  implies  strong  relationships  over  both  elements,  s-ich 
that  a  state  is  high  involved  or  interdependent  internationally  and 
that  this  interdependence  affects  and  is  affected  by  its  domestic 
policies.  Richard  Cooper  makes  note  of  this  in  defining  inter¬ 
dependence  as  "the  sensitivity  of  economic  transactions  between  two 

3 

or  more  nations  to  economic  developments  within  those  nations. 

4 

Kenneth  Waltz  refers  to  it  as  the  "cost"  of  the  relationship.  While 
economic  interdependence  is  not  new  in  the  international  system,  the 
degree  of  interdependence  has  never  been  as  high  nor  as  pervasive  as 
today.5  The  reasons  for  this  are  two-fold.  The  first  group  falls 
under  what  might  be  termed  autonomous  developments.  Edward  Morse 
points  to  the  effects  of  modernization  on  the  external  and  internal 
elements  of  interdependence.  Modernization  has  created  the  need  for 
high  levels  of  interdependence  among  developed  national  societies , 
for  example  in  the  areas  of  security,  monetary  and  trade  policy, 
leading  to  the  development  of  institutions  formalizing  the  inter¬ 
dependence.  It  has  also  transformed  the  internal  structure  of 
societies  such  that  the  state  is  no  longer  free  to  pursue  inter¬ 
national  policies  independent  of  domestic  policies.  The  effect  of 
modernization,  then,  has  been  to  link  a  nation's  domestic  policies 
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to  its  foreign  policy  and,  further,  to  link  the  foreign,  and  hence 
domestic  policies  of  developed  nations  to  each  other. ® 

The  growth  in  interdependence  since  World  War  II  has  been 
phenomenal,  as  modernization  has  advanced  in  varying  degrees  in  most 
countries.  The  growth  of  international  trade  and  travel,  improvements 
in  transportation  and  conmunication,  the  movement  of  labor,  the  growth 
of  investment,  both  direct  and  financial,  and  shifting  patterns  of 
production  and  consumption  are  a  few  examples  of  the  areas  in  which 
increasing  interdependence  is  most  noticeable. 

In  a  second  sense ,  interdependence  has  been  pursued  in  a  more 
deliberate  and  purposive  fashion.  In  the  post-World  War  II  period, 
the  United  Spates  deliberately  pursued  policies  designed  to  increase 
interdependence  for  purposes  of  security.  The  Marshall  Plan  for 
Europe  and  policies  pursued  with  respect  to  Japan  are  examples  of 
security  built  on  an  economic  framework  which  created  (and  reinforced 
existing)  patterns  of  interdependence.^  The  interaction  of  these  two 
patterns  of  interdependence  has  resulted  in  an  international  system 
in  which  economic  interdependence  is  high  and  continually  growing, 
and  in  which,  "as  a  result,  .  .  .  the  external  and  internal  conse¬ 
quences  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  become  more  significant,  and 
consequences  that  are  not  intended  and  that  may  or  may  not  be  recog- 

g 

nized  tend  also  to  increase." 

In  spite  of  the  existence  of  an  increasingly  interdependent 
system,  for  many  years  the  traditional  two-track  distinction  between 
high  and  low  policies  was  maintained;  dcnestic  economic  policy  being 
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subordinated  to  and  separated  frost  h.'.gh  politics.  The  factor  which 
allowed  this  paradox  to  continue  and  which  controlled  the  potential 
instability  inherent  in  such  a  situation  was  the  international  polit¬ 
ical/security  environment  of  the  post-World  War  II  period;  in  short, 
the  Cold  War.*® 

In  the  pobc-war  period,  the  United  States'  leadership  of  the 
"Free  World"  bloc  enabled  it  to  pursue,  under  the  cloak  of  security, 
a  number  of  policies,  internally  and  externally,  which  had  important 
economic  implications.  The  overvalued  dollar  and  resulting  United 
States  deficits  and  their  attendant  costs  for  European  nations  (as 
well  as  their  benefits)  were  accepted  in  "exchange"  for  United  States 
security  guarantees.  The  need  to  present  a  united  bloc  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  bloc  overrode  issues  (largely  domestic)  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  divisive.  Internally,  the  United  States  and  other  govern¬ 
ments  appealed  to  a  sense  of  national  security  to  ensure  national 
sacrifice  (subordination  of  low  politics)  to  foreign  policy  interests 
(high  politics).  In  general,  economic  considerations,  trade  in 
particular,  were  ignored  at  the  high  politics  level.** 

However,  important  changes  in  the  Cold  War  environment  in  the 
early  1960s  heralded  a  changing  international  environment  which  was 
to  have  significant  implications  for  the  linkage  problem  noted  above. 
As  Bergsten,  Keohane  and  Nye  pointed  out,  the  security  factor  in 
international  relations  includes  three  elements:  The  actual  dis¬ 


tribution  of  military  power,  changes  in  perceptions  of  the  threat  of 
military  aggression,  and  changes  in  the  relative  economic  strength 
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of  countries  within  United  States-led  alliances.  Over  the  period, 
all  three  of  these  factors  changed,  two  drastically,  attacking  the 
very  assumptions  upon  which  the  post-war  political  and  economic 
order  had  been  built  and  signalling,  by  1971,  a  new  order. 

The  most  significant  change  has  occurred  in  the  realm  of 
threat  perception.  Detente  and  related  decreases  in  threat  percep¬ 
tions  have  been  the  key  centripetal  forces  acting  on  the  Western 
Alliance  system,  increasing  the  sense  of  independence  of  all  of  the 
members.  Hanrieder  notes  this  in  his  article  in  pointing  out 
that  "...  security  issues  have  diminished  in  salience  relative  to 
economic  issues  ...  a  noticeable  shift  of  emphasis  has  taken  place 

in  world  politics,  away  from  the  primacy  of  military-stratetic  ele- 

13 

ments  of  power  toward  the  primacy  of  economic  elements."  He  notes 
that,  especially  in  Europe,  little  real  fear  of  invasion  exists; 
lacking  that,  there  is  less  incentive  to  continue  to  subordinate  domes¬ 
tic  redistributive  demands  to  the  "national  interest."  John  Spanier 
made  the  same  point:  interdependence  and  the  lack  of  a  cold  war/ 
polarizing-type  issue  has  allowed  high  politics  to  be  submerged  by 

low.  Only  the  development  of  a  new  "issue"  is  likely  to  reestablish 

14 

the  former  foreign  policy  consensus .  All  of  this  encourages 
suspicions  that  standardization,  while  supported  on  the  surface  by 
arguments  and  evidence  of  an  increasing  military  capability  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  is  really  (for  Europeans  especially)  an  economic  issue. 
While  it  can  be  supported  for  military  reasons,  if  this  was  the  real 
rationale,  it  would  be  implemented  differently;  i.e. ,  on  straight 
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cost-effectiveness  lines.  The  ongoing  standardization  debate  shows 
that  the  issue  is  in  reality  a  low  or  domestic  political/economic 
one  and  hence  makes  clear  that  low,  not  high  politics,  is  the  issue: 
in  sum,  it  is  a  straight  distributive  economic  issue. 

Of  secondary  importance  in  changing  the  environment  has  been 
the  changing  relative  economic  strength  of  the  member  countries.  As 
Bergsten  points  out,  awareness  of  their  increasing  economic  capability 
and  hence  bargaining  power  vis-a-vis  the  United  States  has  served  also 
to  increase  their  sense  of  independence.1^  Thus,  although  the  rela¬ 
tive  military  power  of  the  United  States  has  decreased  little, 
changing  threat  perceptions  and  relative  economic  capability  have 
served  to  dramatically  alter  the  international  environment.1^ 

As  a  result  of  these  dramatic  changes  in  the  environment,  the 
contemporary  system  of  transnational  relations  has  been  severely 
challenged.  Recognizing  that  national  goals  tend  to  conflict,  but 
lacking  the  traditional  unifying  factor  of  security,  and  having 
failed  to  develop  new  structures  within  which  interdependence  could 
be  controlled,  new,  largely  national  forces  have  threatened  the 
patterns  of  international  interdependence. 

Edward  Morse  has  characterized  the  present  situation  as  one 
of  crisis  diplomacy,  in  which  having  failed  to  rectify  the  problems 
caused  by  years  of  sacrifice  of  low  politics  to  considerations  of 
security,  we  are  now  wallowing  in  a  dilemma  of  our  own  creation.1^ 

As  considerations  of  security  have  decreased  in  primacy  and  nations 
have  become  more  "independent"  (at  a  time  when  their  economies  are 


more  interdependent)  considerations  of  national  wealth  and  welfare 
have  received  primary  attention.  In  a  period  of  economic  inter¬ 
dependence,  this  has  required  recognition  that  questions  of  national 
welfare  inherently  involve  questions  of  foreign  policy  (thereby  de¬ 
creasing  national  autonomy).  A  major  dilemma  therefore  arises  as 
states  attempt  to  isolate  themselves  from  the  threats  posed  by 
economic  interdependence  to  the  successful  achievement  of  their 
domestic  policies  (i.e.,  to  seek  autonomy  or  independence),  yet 

simultaneously  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  often  valuable  benefits 
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which  interdependence  makes  available  or  possible. 

The  dilemma  becomes  more  pronounced,  however,  when  changes  in 
the  environment  force  the  contradiction  harder;  that  is,  perceptions 
of  a  growing  Warsaw  Pact  threat  which  have,  along  with  financial 
problems,  increased  the  pressure  to  cooperate.  The  dilemma,  of 
course,  is  that  caused  by  the  clash  of  high  with  low  politics;  while 
cooperation  will  increase  military  effectiveness  at  a  cost  savings, 
it  may  negatively  affect  important  domestic  concerns.  Whereas  during 
the  1950s  and  early  1960s  the  dilemma  was  muted  by  the  fact  that  the 
contradiction  never  developed  seriously  in  the  United  States 
(American  domestic  concerns,  or  low  politics,  were  never  challenged) 
and  was  not  initially  a  major  problem  in  Europe  (due  to  a  still  weak 
industrial  base;  i.e.,  Europe  was  dependent  on  the  United  States, 
interdependence  was  still  low  and,  hence,  low  politics  were  not  able 
to  challenge  the  high  politics)  the  contradiction  is  much  more 
serious  now  as  European  domestic  interests  are  not  about  to  allow 


themselves  to  be  subordinated  to  high  political  concerns  without  the 
United  States'  economy  bearing  at  least  some  of  the  burden.  Hence, 
while  the  contradiction  was  avoided  in  the  United  States  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  the  growth  of  interdependence  along  with  a  changing 
European  dependence  on  the  United  States  and  a  changing  security 
environment  have  forced  the  contradiction  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  Europe. 

Given  the  continuing  difficulty  of  resolving  the  dilemma 
through  the  development  of  structures  capable  of  managing  or  con¬ 
trolling  satisfactorily  this  interdependency,  states  are  likely  to 
pursue,  as  best  they  can,  both  domestic  and  international  policies 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  In  summary,  then,  the  problem  is  one  of  estab¬ 
lishing  some  institutional  means  of  resolving  the  tension  between 
low  and  high  politics  which  has  relatively  recently  emerged  in  most 
of  the  NATO  nations. 

At  this  point,  it  will  be  useful  to  explore  more  thoroughly 
the  nature  of  the  dilemma;  that  is,  what  are  low  and  high  politics. 


Low-High  Politics  and  the  Subgovernments 

Low  politics  is  virtually  synonomous  with  what  Theodore  Lowi 
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has  described  as  "interest  group  liberalism."  It  manifests  itself 


in  the  horizontal  relationships  between  Congressional  committees  and 


subcommittees,  congressmen  themselves,  administrative  agencies  and 
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outside  interest  or  clientele  groups.  As  Roger  Davidson  notes, 
the  organizational  nature  of  Congress  allows  and  even  encourages 
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the  clustering  of  concerned  groups  and  individuals  attempting  to 

influence,  at  the  level  where  the  working  decisions  are  made,  the 
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Implementation  of  those  policies  which  directly  affect  them. 

While  this  conceptualization  sheds  light  on  what  has  been 

called  "low  politics,"  it  does  not  address  the  relation  to  high 

politics.  One  of  the  more  useful  works  dealing  with  this  phenomenon 

is  Randall  Ripley  and  Grace  Franklin's  Congress,  the  Bureaucracy  and 
22 

Public  Policy.  In  this  work,  they  go  beyond  the  Lowi  categoriza¬ 
tion  of  domestic  policy  by  applying  a  similar  framework  to  foreign 
policy.  In  doing  so,  they  have  incorporated  in  their  framework  what 
we  have  called  the  areas  of  low  and  high  politics,  identified  how  they 
differ,  and,  by  focusing  on  the  varying  roles  played  by  Congress,  in¬ 
terest  groups  and  the  administrative  agencies  and  administration  in 
formulating  both  types  of  policy,  have  provided  the  key  which  makes 
it  easier  to  appreciate  the  problems  standardization  faces. 

The  foreign  policy  categories  were  originally  identified  by 
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Samuel  Huntington  in  The  Common  Defense.  Huntington  identified 
two  types  of  defense  policy  decisions.  The  first,  structural  deci¬ 
sions,  ".  .  .  are  made  in  the  currency  of  domestic  policy.  They  deal 

with  the  procurement,  allocation,  and  organization  of  the  men,  money, 
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and  material  which  go  into  the  strategic  units  and  uses  of  force." 

The  second  type,  strategic  decisions,  "...  may  be  subdivided  into 

two  broad  divisions:  (1)  program  decisions  concerning  the  strength  of 

the  military  forces;  and  (2)  use  decisions  concerning  the  deployment, 
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commitment,  and  employment  of  military  force  ..." 


As  Ripley  and 
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Franklin  note,  "structural  decisions  are  made  primarily  within  the 
context  of  strategic  decisions  and  are  made  to  implement  those 
decisions."^ 

Ripley  and  Franklin  then  draw  parallels  between  Huntington's 
categories  and  Lowi's  distributive  and  regulatory  arenas  which  clarify 
more  precisely  the  nature  of  the  decision  processes  for  the  two  types 
of  defense  policy  decisions: 

In  structural-distributive  foreign  and  defense  policy  cases 
the  analog  to  domestic  distributive  policy  is  very  close.  The 
process  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  subgovernments,  by 
decentralized  decision-making,  by  nonconf lictual  relationships 
among  the  actors,  and  by  decisions  that  treat  internal  resources 
as  unlimited  and  separable.  Policy  decisions  emerge  from  the 
formal  legislative  process  (bill  Introduction,  committee  hearing, 
passage  by  the  House  and  Senate) .  Although  Congress  is  generally 
responding  to  executive  requests  rather  than  initiating  policy  in 
this  area,  it  nonetheless  has  final  decision  power. 

In  the  strategic-regulatory  foreign  and  defense  policy  area, 
policy  planning  and  implementation  are  lodged  within  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  where  a  variety  of  agencies  compete,  bargain,  and 
sometimes  conflict  in  policy  development.  The  decisions  get 
made  by  these  agencies,  with  the  approval  of  the  President. 

Public  debate  and  congressional  involvement  may  occur  after  the 
formal  decisions  are  announced.  Congress  may  get  involved  in 
several  ways — committees  or  individuals  may  lobby  executive 
agencies  for  particular  decision  outcomes,  or  Congress  may 
respond  to  an  executive  request  for  legislation  to  implement  a 
decision  already  made,  or  Congress  may  protest  an  action  already 
completed.  Congress  does  not  plan  and  implement  strategic- 
regulatory  p\.  (.icy  itself,  however. 27 

In  a  chapter  on  foreign  and  defense  policy,  Ripley  and  Franklin 
identify  a  number  of  areas  which  have  traditionally  fallen  into  the 
low  politics  arena  of  structural-distributive  policy  (e.g.,  procure¬ 
ment,  research  and  development)  and  others  which  have  traditionally 
been  high  politics  or  strategic-regulatory  policy  (e.g.,  foreign  aid, 
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troop  cuts,  etc.).  They  note  that  the  lines  between  the  arenas 
often  blur  on  some  issues,  especially  concerning  Congressional  in¬ 
volvement  in  strategic  decisions  (e.g.,  the  Soviet  trade  issue  and 
Mansfield's  effort  to  remove  troops  from  Europe).  Here  they  have 
put  their  finger  on  the  phenomenon  identified  above;  that  is,  the 
merger  of  low  with  high  politics.  Both  of  these  issues  were  ones 
which  were  traditionally  located  in  one  or  the  other  arena,  but  now, 
as  a  result  of  growing  interdependence  and  the  changing  international 
environment  discussed  above,  are  located  firmly  in  both,  causing 
increasing  conflict  and  difficulty  of  resolution. 

Looking  at  weapons  standardization,  we  find  another  policy 
issue  (that  is,  the  awarding  of  procurement  and  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  contracts)  which  has  traditionally  been  located  in  one  arena 
(the  structural-distributive  policy  arena)  but  is  now  shared  also 
with  another  (the  strategic-regulatory).  While  conflict  is  not 
necessarily  inherent  in  such  a  situation,  given  the  nature  of  this 
particular  issue,  the  likelihood  of  conflict  is  high.  The  problem 
is  essentially  the  need  to  make  sacrifices  on  one  level  or  the  other; 
cither  domestic  welfare  or  national  security.  Unlike  earlier  eras, 
the  two  no  longer  are  separable  and,  unlike  the  favorable  position 
the  United  States  was  in  during  most  of  the  Cold  War,  they  are  no 
longer  identical.  While  decisions  reached  purely  within  the 
strategic-regulatory  arena  are  likely  to  be  more  high  politics 
oriented  (more  favorable  to  standardization),  decisions  reached 
purely  in  the  structural-distributive  arena  (that  is,  in  which  the 
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subgovernments  participate  actively)  are  leas  likely  to  be  sympathetic 
to  purchases  of  military  equipment  outside  the  United  States  (due  to 
costs  to  the  United  States'  economy  and  because  of  the  risks  involved 
in  relying  on  foreign  sources  for  defense  procurement).  As  Hanrieder 
has  noted: 

.  .  .  power,  security  and  defense  commodities  are  indivisible, 
and  hence  less  subject  to  the  redistributive  aspects  of  political 
processes,  whereas  welfare  issues  are  divisible  and  at  the  very 
core  of  redistribution  politics.  Goals  such  as  power  and  security 
are  public  goods  and  subject  to  the  calculus  of  relative  gain. 
Coals  pertaining  to  welfare,  economics  and  "profit"  are  private 
goods  and  can  be  assessed  with  respect  to  absolute  gain.** 

As  he  notes,  "...  distributive  processes  have  increased  in  frequency 

as  well  as  in  intensity — nationally  as  well  as  internationally  and 
30 

transnationally. "  Further,  ".  .  .  the  diminishing  salience  of 

security  Issues  relative  to  economic  issues  narrows  the  area  of  'high' 

nondistributive  politics  and  enlarges  the  area  of  'low'  distributive 
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politics."  Hanrieder  identifies  weapon  procurement/standardization 
issues  as  divisible  issues  which,  although  part  of  the  security  issue 
as  a  whole  (indivisible)  are  themselves  highly  divisible;  and  notes 
that  the  distributive  aspects  of  the  standardization  predominate  over 
the  security  (non-distributive/indivisible)  aspects  of  standardization 
The  theoretical  framework  can  now  be  carried  one  step  further. 
An  interesting  development  has  been  the  split  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  over  standardization  policy.  The  Senate  has  clearly  been 
the  leader,  along  with  the  administration, in  pushing  standardization. 
While  some  resistance  has  developed  within  the  Senate  to  implementa¬ 
tion  (that  is,  authorization  and  appropriations  for  research  and 
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procurement),  it  has  been  generally  limited.  The  House,  on  the  other 

hand,  has  fought  both  the  policy  language  and  implementation.  Thus, 

the  Senate  can  be  perceived  as  more  attuned  to  high  politics  and  the 

House  to  low  politics.  This  situation  1b,  of  course,  not  new;  much 
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work  has  been  done  on  the  differences  between  the  two  Houses. 
Nevertheless,  stark  differences  on  the  policy  level  and  the  lesser, 
but  still  obvious  differences  in  sympathies  on  the  implementation  level, 
add  another  complication  to  the  whole  policy  issue.  The  difficulty, 
of  course,  is  in  identifying  and  quantifying  the  sources  of  policy 
influence.  The  activities  of  the  subgovernments  are,  by  their  nature, 
not  easily  observable. 


Goals/Hypo theses 

My  goals  in  this  dissertation  are  twofold.  First,  I  intend  to 

examine  the  concept  of  standardization  itself,  looking  at  what  has 

been  done  over  the  last  several  years  and  then  at  what  should  be  done 

in  the  future.  Specifically,  the  question  of  how  much  standardization 

is  necessary  will  be  addressed.  Recent  literature  has  begun  to  chal- 
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lenge  what  has  been  accepted  as  gospel  over  the  last  several  years. 

A  hard  look  needs  to  be  taken  at  just  how  necessary  standardization  is 
and  what  level  is  ideal. 

Second,  having  discussed  whether  standardization  is  as  desirable 
as  many  assume  today,  and  having  reached  some  tentative  conclusions  on 
just  how  much  is  desirable,  the  question  of  feasibility  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed.  For,  even  if  we  do  decide  standardization  is  essential  to 
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NATO,  If  it  is  not  feasible  for  technical  or  political  reasons  (or 
both)  to  implement  it,  we  may  find  that  the  attempts  to  ensure  imple¬ 
mentation  cause  more  damage  than  the  failure  to  standardize  causes  in 
the  first  place. 

The  specific  hypotheses  to  be  addressed  are: 

1.  That  military  effectiveness  is  not  the  key  issue  at  stake 
in  the  debate  over  standardization.  Rather,  economics  is  the  root 
issue  and  what  is  primarily  a  structural  issue  is  being  cast,  for 
political  purposes,  as  a  strategic  issue,  a  tactic  which  will  be 
disastrous  for  standardization  and  the  Alliance  as  a  whole. 

2.  That  the  existence  of  subgovernments  has  and  will  continue 
to  make  standardization  impossible  in  most  areas  without  intense 
high-level  active  involvement  in  each  policy  decision  and  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  those  decisions,  a  situation  which  is  unlikely  to  be 
sustained  for  any  period  of  time. 

3.  Attempts  to  push  standardization  from  the  top  (total  system 
standardization)  are  likely  to  cause  more  damage  to  the  Alliance 
through  engendering  domestic  hostility  and  hence  encouraging  disinte¬ 
gration  of  Alliance  ties/solidarity  than  they  will  gain  in  increased 

military  effectiveness  if,  in  fact,  they  do  add  anything  to  the 
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military  effectiveness  of  NATO  at  all. 

4.  To  the  extent  that  military  effectiveness  can  be  increased 
by  standardization,  we  ought  to  go  with  Interoperability  of  key 
components/logistics-resupply  items;  that  is,  those  items  for  which 
resupply  during  actual  war  would  be  important. 
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the  sense  of  hostility,  distrust  and  antagonism  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  have  been  enormous. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

POLICY — ORGANIZING  TO  STANDARDIZE 

Pre-1970  NATO 

The  need  to  standardize  within  NATO  received  early  recognition 
from  members  of  the  organization.  In  1951,  the  Military  Agency  for 
Standardization  (MAS)  was  created  as  the  principal  agency  for 
standardization  within  NATO  and  was  charged  with  formulation  of  stan¬ 
dardization  agreements  (STANAGS)  on  procedural  and  material  matters.^ 
The  MAS  is  primarily  concerned  with  material  acquisition  (as  opposed 
to  developing  and  coordinating  quirements)  and  is  responsible  to 

the  Military  Committee  (thus  is  located  on  the  military  side  of  the 
2 

NATO  organization) .  Although  some  800  STANAGS  have  been  promulgated 
3 

and  agreed  to,  many  have  never  been  fully  implemented,  and  .  .no 

major  weapons  system  has  ever  been  standardized  on  the  basis  of  a 
A 

STANAG."  For  the  most  part,  STANAGS  have  focused  on  low-level  inter¬ 
operability  type  issues,  such  as  specifications  for  explosives  and 
ammunition,  electronic  components,  etc.  While  these  areas  are  by  no 
means  unimportant  or  insignificant,  the  broader  objectives  and  hopes 
of  the  STANAG  process  have  not  been  realized.  What  is  most  telling  is 
the  large  number  of  STANAGS  which,  having  been  agreed  to,  have  never 
been  implemented.  By  1967,  of  the  410  STANAGS  then  published,  only 
some  220  had  been  implemented.^  Three  working  panels  (Navy,  Army  and 
Air)  under  the  MAS  handle  the  majority  of  the  MAS's  work.** 
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In  1954,  recognizing  the  need  for  earlier  coordination  of  efforts 
and  beginning  to  recognize  that  standardization  was  a  political  problem 
as  well,  a  Defense  Production  Committee  (DPC)  was  set  up  under  the 
Defense  Planning  Committee  (on  the  civilian  side  of  the  NATO  organiza¬ 
tion)  to  supervise  production  programs. ^  The  DPC  was  intended  to 

g 

coordinate  what  were  becoming  increasingly  ad  hoc  incohesive  efforts. 

By  1958,  however,  it  became  obvious  that  even  the  dual  military/ 
civilian  organization  was  unable  to  overcome  the  problems  inherent  in 
multinational  coordination  and  that  an  expansion  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  standardization  machinery  was  necessary.  In  April  of  that  year, 
responding  to  requests  from  European  members  of  NATO  for  a  new  struc¬ 
ture,  the  Defense  Production  Committee  was  disbanded  in  favor  of  a 
new  Armaments  Committee.  The  Armaments  Committee,  still  located  on 
the  civilian  side  of  NATO  under  the  Defense  Planning  Committee,  had  its 
authority  broadened  beyond  that  of  the  old  DPC  to  permit  it  to  deal 
with  questions  of  applied  research  and  development  -  this  a  recogni¬ 
tion  that  cooperative  efforts  had  to  begin  far  in  advance  of  the 

9 

production  stage. 

In  addition,  in  1959  a  new  system,  the  NATO  Basic  Military 
Requirement  (NBMR) ,  was  implemented  on  the  military  side  to  formalize 
the  requirements  process.  The  assumption  behind  the  new  system  was 
the  belief  that  ".  .  .  if  the  Allies  were  able  to  agree  on  a  basic 
military  requirement,  that  requirement  would  drive  decisions  about 
the  weapons  needed  to  meet  the  requirement."^  The  responsibility 
for  developing  these  NBMRs  rested  with  the  military  authorities. 
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Like  the  STANAGS ,  however,  the  NBMR  proceee  largely  felled.  Of  the 
some  50  NBMRs  agreed  to  by  NATO  (all  member  nations  had  to  ratify  the 
proposed  requirement  before  it  became  an  NBMR) ,  only  seven  were  fully 
or  partially  met,  and  these  were  fulfilled  from  equipment  already 
available  from  one  or  more  NATO  members. ^  Further,  and  more  telling, 

.  .no  NBMR  ever  resulted  in  the  Allies  agreeing  to  cooperate  to 

12 

produce  equipment  to  meet  the  requirement. 

The  new  system  soon  proved  to  be  as  unworkable  as  the  previous 
approaches  and  the  entire  system  (except  for  the  MAS/STANAGs)  was 
dropped  in  1966.  NATO  Facts  and  Figures  alluded  to  one  of  the  major 
problems  with  the  NBMR  system: 

The  NATO  military  authorities  .  .  .  found  themselves  in  a 
false  position  in  that  they  were  approving  NATO  Basic  Military 
Requirements  (NBMRs)  without  having  responsibility  for  develop¬ 
ing  and  producing  the  resulting  equipment,  and  often  without 
adequate  scientific  and  technical  advice. 13 

In  short,  the  inflexible  and  mandatory  nature  of  the  system  made  it 

unworkable.  To  resolve  this,  a  new  organization  and  set  of  procedures 

was  developed  and  implemented  in  1966.  The  new  procedures  recognized 

the  need  to  create  a  flexible  structure  within  which  each  nation 

could  operate  freely: 

The  new  procedures  embody  a  change  in  philosophy  based  on 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  countries  cannot  be  compelled  to 
co-operate  nor  to  observe  rigid  procedural  rules.  What  is 
needed  is  to  make  co-operation  as  easy  and  as  advantageous  as 
possible.  The  mandatory  aspects  of  the  earlier  system  were 
abandoned.  The  NBMRs  were  abolished,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
co-operative  action  could  start  on  the  basis  of  proposals 
from  any  country  or  from  the  NATO  military  authorities.  If 
at  least  two  countries  express  interest  in  a  proposal,  a 
Group  can  be  formed  to  discuss  it.  Gradually  those  NATO 
countries  who  have  no  intention  of  participating  in  the 
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project  or  making  any  conmitment8  drop  out.  The  remainder 
draw  up  characteristics  and  plan  the  development  and  production 
of  the  equipment,  with  timing  and  cost  estimates.  When  they  have 
completed  a  plan  and  are  ready  to  make  final  commitmenta  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  they  present  a  report  asking  for  the  project  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  NATO  project.  From  that  point  on,  participating 
countries  make  their  own  arrangements,  the  only  conditions  being 
that  they  must  make  an  annual  report  to  NATO  and  that,  if  other 
countries  wish  to  join  at  a  later  stage,  they  can  do  so  on  reason¬ 
ably  equitable  conditions.  The  body  managing  the  project  is 
called  a  NATO  Project  Steering  Committee  and  takes  whatever  form 
the  participants  wish.  Projects  can  start  at  any  point  in  the 
research,  development  and  production  process  but  for  completely 
new  items  of  equipment  it  is  preferable  to  begin  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  research  stage  before  countries  have  taken  firm 
decisions  on  them. ^4 

Recognizing  that  achieving  cooperation  in  development  and  common 
selection  and  procurement  was  largely  a  political  and  economic  problem 
rather  than  a  military  one,  the  overall  responsibility  for  standardiza¬ 
tion  was  shifted  to  the  civilian  authorities  and  institutions  within 
NATO.15  This  framework  also  assured  that  France  would  be  included  in 
standardization  considerations  as  they  continued  to  participate  with 
the  civilian,  but  not  the  military,  machinery  of  NATO.1** 

To  oversee  the  new  process,  a  new  body  called  the  Conference 
of  National  Armaments  Directors  (CNAD)  was  established.  The  CNAD 
consolidated  and  replaced  the  earlier  Defense  Production  Committee 
and  the  Armaments  Committee.1^  Under  the  CNAD  were  four  bodies 
primarily  responsible  for  promoting  cooperation:  three  Service 

Armaments  Groups  and  a  Defense  Research  Group  along  with  some  140 

18 

subgroups  and  information  exchange  panels.  The  function  of  the 


new  organization  was  to 
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.  .  .  encourage  and  assist  the  countries  to  join  together  In 
equipment  and  research  projects,  but  also  to  provide  the  means 
for  exchanges  of  information  on  operational  concepts,  national 
equipment  programmes  and  appropriate  technical  and  logistic 
matters  where  cooperation  can  benefit  NATO  and  the  nations, 
even  if  uo  particular  project  as  such  is  likely  to  materialize. *9 

Importantly,  however,  the  CHAD  was  not  designed  to  be,  nor  could  it 

ever  become  (given  the  limited  supranational  authority  of  NATO)  a 

procurement  decision-making  authority.  It  was  designed  to  serve 

largely  as  an  Alliance  material  acquisition  information  exchange 


While  creation  of  this  new  organization  was  in  itself  an 

admission  of  failure,  NATO  officials  noted  that, 

.  .  .  The  fact  that  there  no  longer  had  to  be  NATO-wide 
agreement  on  requirements  helped  to  encourage  proposals  as  it 
was  realized  that  if  only  two  countries  co-operated  to  produce 
a  weapon  for  their  forces,  this  was  better  than  nothing  in  the 
hope  that  one  day  all  countries  would  agree  to  develop  and 
produce  completely  standard  items  of  equipment.21 

In  fact,  however,  their  hope  has  not  been  realized  as  the  earlier 

description  of  the  proliferation  of  weapons  systems  shows. 

A  final  organizational  innovation  within  NATO  grew  out  of  the 

recognition  that  industry  was  insufficiently  incorporated  into  the 

requirements  structure.  To  meet  this  need,  the  CNAD  established  in 

1968  the  NATO  Industrial  Advisory  Group  (NIAG) 

...  to  provide  a  forum  for  free  exchange  of  views  on  the 
various  industrial  aspects  of  NATO  armaments  questions,  to 
foster  a  deeper  feeling  of  international  involvement  in 
research,  development  and  production,  to  seek  closer  co¬ 
operation  amongst  the  industries  of  member  countries,  and 
to  encourage  the  timely  and  efficient  exchange  of  information 
between  members  governments  and  their  defence  industries.22 
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NIAG  members,  themselves  representatives  or  members  of 

industrial  firms,  were  to  participate  as  representatives  of  their 

national  industries  rather  than  as  members  of  a  particular  industry 

23 

or  as  representatives  of  their  governments.  Although  the  response 

of  industrial  representatives  to  NIAG  has  been  favorable  and  highly 
24 

lauditory,  it  is  unclear  what  the  NIAG  has  contributed  to  the 
requirements  process.  If  one  is  to  view  the  overall  results  of  the 
last  12  years  of  standardization  progress  under  CNAD/NIAG,  that 
answer  must  be  little. 

One  critic  of  the  current  organization  notes  probably  the 
major  shortfall  of  CNAD  is  precisely  that  it  forces  problems  which 
require 


.  .  .  cooperative  decisions  into  national  defense  departments 
where  Inadequate  staffing  tends  to  diminish  the  Impact  of  NATO 
staff  initiatives.  At  best  the  system  results  in  lengthy  delays 
or  independent  negotiations  between  selected  member  governments; 
the  formal  NATO  organization,  which  is  likely  to  be  bypassed  in 
the  process,  is  thereby  rendered  ineffective  by  the  lack  of 
centralized  decision-snaking  in  the  national  defense  organiza¬ 
tions.  ^5 

One  attempt  to  resolve  this  problem  was  guidance  from  the 
military  committee  in  1970  requiring  military  authorities  to  provide 
the  CNAD  with  their  view  of  NATO  military  requirements,  thus  guaran¬ 
teeing  that  the  requirements  which  emerged  would  be  ",  .  .  recognized 

26 

and  mutually  agreed  upon  requirements  common  to  all  NATO  forces." 

This  guidance  was  to  result  (it  was  hoped)  in  closer  cooperation 
between  the  CNAD  working  groups  and  the  military  authorities: 


HI 
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The  linkage  of  the  military  requirements  and  operational 
concepts  of  the  military  commanders  with  the  main  groups  of 
the  CHAD  provided  the  mechanism  to  anticipate  future  require¬ 
ments.  Starting  equipment  discussions  before  nations  become 
committed  to  a  specific  course  of  action  should  provide  a 
better  basis  upon  which  to  reach  agreement.*' 

Even  this  refined  structure,  however,  has  largely  failed  to 
address  the  gap  which  exists  between  national  and  international 
requirements  and  procurement  processes.  General  John  Vogt,  former 
Cosimander  in  Chief  of  United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe  (USAFE)  and 
NATO  Counander  of  the  4th  Tactical  Air  Forces  in  Europe  (during  the 
mid-1970s)  noted  this  discrepancy.  As  his  statement  suggests,  the 
procurement  process  proceeds  Independently  of  the  development  of 
requirements  and  further,  the  national  and  international  procurement 
organizations  continue  to  operate  independently  of  each  other: 

Mr.  Brooks.  ...  In  a  recent  report  you  prepared  on  the 
subject  of  improving  NATO's  force  capabilities,  you  recommended 
that  procedures  be  developed  to  allow  the  NATO  Commanders  to 
influence  the  selection  of  weapons  and  equipment  used  in  their 
command.  When  you  were  the  Air  Force  NATO  Commander,  did  you 
have  an  input  on  the  selection  of  weapons  that  were  developed 
for  your  command,  and  if  not,  why? 

General  Vogt.  Not  in  the  NATO  context,  sir.  There  is  no 
machinery  in  NATO  today  for  NATO  Headquarters  or  staffs  to 
influence  the  development  or  selection  of  any  weapons  systems 
which  ultimately  will  be  supplied  to  them.  As  unbelievable 
as  that  may  seem  that  ia  the  truth. 

Nobody  ever  came  to  me  as  a  NATO  Commander  and  said: 

General  Vogt,  do  you  approve  of  this  system  or  that  system 
which  we  are  buying  within  our  respective  governments,  and 
which  you  will  be  using  some  day? 

Nobody,  including  my  own  Government,  ever  did  that. 

In  effect  we  were  told  what  we  would  be  supplied  with  and 
we  were  told  we  had  to  fight  with  what  would  be  given  us — 
whether  or  not  we  thought  it  was  desirable  or  suitable  for 
Allied  Command,  Europe. 

I  have  recommended  repeatedly  that  a  procedure  be  established 
so  that  NATO  commanders  at  all  levels  would  be  given  a  voice  in 
the  choice  of  weapons  systems  which  would  have  to  be  used  in 
their  theater  someday.  ® 
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Along  with  the  CHAD,  two  subforums  of  CHAD  have  developed 
with  major  policy  roles:  The  Euronad,  or  group  of  European  national 
armaments  directors  and  the  Four  Power  CNAD,  or  the  national  arma¬ 
ments  directors  of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  the  Federal 

29 

Republic  of  Germany,  and  France.  The  existence  of  this  later  group 

recognizes  that  these  four  nations  together  "...  expend  about  98% 

30 

of  the  combined  NATO  defense  research  and  development  funds." 

United  States  Moves  to  Rationalize  NATO 
Over  20  years  of  widespread  organizational  efforts  to  achieve 
some  degree  of  standardization  within  NATO  not  only  have  largely 

31 

failed,  but  have  witnessed  increasing  destandardization  within  NATO. 

As  a  General  Research  Corporation  study  notes,  formal  agreements  in 
the  form  of  NBMRs  and  STANAGs  have  been  a  substitute  for  action  as 
the  NATO  bodies,  while  having  responsibility  for  achieving  agreement 
on  requirements  and  standards,  did  not  have  the  function  of  specify¬ 
ing  means  to  implement  the  agreements.  That  function  was  left  to 

32 

the  national  authorities. 

Recognition  of  this  failure  in  light  of  Increasing  concern  in 
the  early  1970s  over  what  was  perceived  to  be  a  growing  Soviet/Warsaw 
Pact  threat  and  in  light  of  increasing  budgetary  pressures  within 
most  NATO  governments  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  defense  budgets 
has  led  to  a  renewed  effort  to  rationalize  NATO.  This  new  effort  has 


received  most  of  its  impetus  from  within  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment,  although  support  for  United  States  efforts  from  Europe  (and 


especially  from  European  Industrial  concerns)  has  been  strong. 
Nevertheless,  the  catalyst  has  been  the  United  States,  and  most  of 
the  initiatives  have  come  from  and  have  been  shaped  by  the  United 
States  government. 

United  States  initiatives  towards  standardization  have  a  long 
history.  Unfortunately,  but  perhaps  deservedly,  however,  most  have 
been  viewed  as  covers  for  United  States  pitches  for  Europe  to  buy  a 
United  States  weapons  system.  The  European  approach  to  the  latest 
initiatives  reflects  this  experience  and  is  clearly  one  of  "wait  and 
see." 

A  1957  offer  by  President  Eisenhower  to  provide  United  States 

"technical  knowledge  and  experience  in  arms  production  to  assist 

joint  European  weapons  production"  resulted  in  some  cooperative 

projects  as  well  as  some  organizational  and  policy  changes  within 
33 

NATO.  However,  this  initiative  was  hardly  sufficient  to  reverse 

34 

the  trend  already  well  underway  to  greater  destandardization. 

The  most  current  flurry  of  activity  began  roughly  in  1974 
with  a  call  by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Defense  at  the  December 
1974  NATO  Ministerial  Meeting  for  "more  attention  to  NATO's  rational¬ 
ization  efforts,  emphasizing  the  benefits  that  could  be  derived  from 
international  cooperative  programs. Within  the  Department  of 
Defense,  both  the  Directorates  for  International  Security  Affairs 
(ISA)  and  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  (PA&E)  began  to  gear  up 

organizational  structures  to  spotlight  and  to  coordinate  ratlonaliza- 

36 

tlon  and  standardization  efforts. 
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The  initiatives  received  their  highest  level  focus  at  the 
NATO  summit  in  mid-1975  when  President  Ford,  in  the  "first  top  level 
Executive  Branch  policy  statement  on  standardization  and  related 
issues  in  many  years,"  called  for  increased  emphasis  on  standardization 
of  weapon  systems: 

A  generation  after  its  creation,  the  alliance  wastes  vast  sums 
each  year,  sacrificing  military  effectiveness.  We  have  simply 
not  done  enough  to  standardize  our  weapons.  We  must  correct 
this.  We  must  also  agree  among  ourselves  on  a  sensible  division 
of  weapons-development  programs  and  production  responsibilities. 

And  we  must  do  more  to  enhance  our  mutual  capacity  to  support 
each  other  both  in  battle  and  logistically.  The  pressures  on 
defense  budgets  throughout  the  alliance  should  by  now  have 
convinced  each  of  us  that  we  simply  must  rationalize  our 
collective  defense.  We  must  make  more  effective  use  of  our 
defense  resources.  We  need  to  achieve  our  longstanding  goals 
of  common  procedures  and  equipment.  Our  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  efforts  must  be  more  than  the  sum  of  individual  parts. 

Let  us  become  one  in  our  allocation  of  defense  tasks,  support 
and  production  [underlining  added]. 37 

President  Carter  took  up  the  theme  during  his  campaign  and 
38 

after  his  election.  At  the  NATO  Summit  in  May  of  1977,  he  stated, 

"together,  we  should  look  for  ways  to  standardize  our  equipment  and 

39 

make  sure  it  can  be  used  by  all  allied  forces.  Furthermore,  he 
added , 


My  administration's  decisions  about  the  development, 
production  and  procurement  of  defense  equipment  will  be 
taken  with  careful  attention  to  the  interests  of  all  members 
of  the  Alliance.  I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  seek  increased  opportunities  to  buy  European  defense  equip¬ 
ment  where  this  would  mean  more  efficient  use  of  allied  re¬ 
sources.  I  will  work  with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  this  end.^0 

The  driving  force  behind  the  United  States  initiatives  has 
not  been  the  Executive  Branch.  Congress  has,  in  this  particular  case. 
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been  the  agency  responsible  for  bringing  the  issue  to  the  national 
agenda.  Although  the  Department  of  Defense,  at  high  levels,  has  been 
supportive  of  this  effort,  it  has  been  Congress  (and  especially  the 
Senate)  which  has  focused  attention  on  and  provided  a  forum  for 
those  within  and  outside  government  who  have  seen  a  need  for  greater 
rationalization  of  the  MATO  defense  effort. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  behind  the  efforts  of 
Senators  McIntyre  (D-NH) ,  Nunn  (D-GA)  and  Culver  (D-IA) ,  fought  a 
three-year  battle  to  include  strong  language  in  support  of  standard¬ 
ization  in  the  Defense  Authorization  Acts.  Their  first  effort,  in 
1974,  resulted  in  a  relatively  weak  call  for  assessment  of  the  effects 

of  failing  to  standardize  and  directed  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
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report  to  Congress  semi-annually  on  standardization  progress. 

In  1975,  strong  policy  language  calling  for  standardization  (the 
Culver-Nunn  amendment)  and  waiving  provisions  of  the  Buy  American  Act 
was  weakened  by  the  House  resulting  in  a  "sense  of  Congress"  declara¬ 
tion  in  the  FY  1976  Authorization  Bill.^  Finally,  In  1976,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  was  able  to  push  through  a  strong 
policy  statement  committing  the  United  States  to  support  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  rationalization  within  NATO.  The  language  also  strengthened 
the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  waive  the  Buy  American 
Act  if  necessary  to  support  standardization  and  finally  encouraged 
European  governments  to  develop  cooperative  armament  production 

<43 

efforts  as  a  means  of  successfully  competing  on  the  "two-way  street. 

The  controversy  surrounding  passage  of  these  three  bills  is  traced 
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aC  the  end  of  this  chapter.  What  is  important  here  is  to  note  the 
strong  endorsement  which  ultimately  emerged  from  Congress  (1976) 
after  a  three-year  effort  (beginning  in  1974). 

A  driving  force  behind  Congressional  (Senate)  interest  was 
the  work  of  Thomas  Callaghan.  Mr.  Callaghan,  a  consultant  for  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry  on  international  trade,  technology  and  marketing, 
produced  a  study  under  contract  to  the  State  Department  in  early  1974 
which  argued  that  more  than  $10  billion  per  year  was  being  wasted  in 
NATO  and  argued  that  NATO's  "conventional  weapons  development  and 

procurement  expenditures  ..."  could  be  increased  by  40%  without 

A  A 

raising  present  budgets.  Mr.  Callaghan  was  able  to  promulgate 
his  views  through  government  contacts  within  both  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Branches  through  his  position  at  the  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies  at  Georgetown  University.  Although  most 
current  proponents  of  standardization  do  not  support  Mr.  Callaghan's 
call  for  a  North  Atlantic  Common  Defense  Market,  his  work  and  his 
brilliant  salesmanship  of  it  ha 't  earned  him  a  position  as  god-father 
to  the  most  current  in  a  long  series  of  NATO  initiatives.  His  work 
has  been  the  catalyst  which  directed  attention  to  the  problem. 

Congressional  interest  in  standardization  coalesced  around 
a  series  of  trips  to  Europe  by  Mr.  Hyman  Fine,  a  staff  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Research  and  Development  Subcommittee.  Mr. 

Fine,  at  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  (Senator  McIntyre  of  New  Hampshire),  visited  NATO  Europe 
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in  1973,  1974  and  1975  for  the  "purpose  of  exploring  the  possibility 

of  increased  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  our  NATO  allies 
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in  military  research  and  development."  Mr.  Fine's  reports  were  a 
driving  force  behind  the  efforts  begun  in  1974  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  (and  especially  in  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee)  which  culminated  in  the  three  standardization  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Fiscal  Year  1975,  1976  and  finally  the  1977  Authoriza¬ 
tion  Bills  (noted  above).  Mr.  Fine's  reports  were  highly  supportive 

of  increased  standardization  and  especially  of  the  need  for  the  United 
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States  to  show  good  faith  by  procuring  systems  from  the  Europeans. 

A  major  hearing  before  two  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Armed 

Services  Committee  in  March  of  1976  further  strengthened  the  resolve 

of  that  Commictee  to  push  for  stronger  standardization  legislation. 

Testifying  before  the  subcommittees  were  six  parliamentarians  from 

the  subcommittee  on  European  Defense  Cooperation  of  the  North  Atlantic 

Assembly  in  addition  to  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

(the  Directorates  for  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  and  for  In- 
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ternational  Security  Affairs)  and  from  the  State  Department. 

Within  the  Executive  Branch,  both  the  State  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  continued  to  reflect  the  increased  concern 
with  standardization  policy.  A  joint  State/Defense  Colloquim  in  May 
of  1975  provided  another  forum  which  strongly  endorsed  "standardiza¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  unit  cost  of  weapons,  increasing 
Alliance  military  effectiveness,  and  improving  cost  effectiveness 

A8 

through  structured  competition  rather  than  by  dividing  up  the  market. 
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The  Department  of  Defense  issued  a  series  of  policy  directives 

as  it  began  to  reflect  the  increased  concern  for  standardization  and 

as  it  tried  to  create  an  organizational  structure  within  which 
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standardization  would  receive  more  than  mere  lip  service.  Three 
of  the  more  significant  directives  are  DOD  Directive  5000.1,  Major 
System  Acquisitions,  issued  on  January  18,  1977;  DOD  Directive  5000.2, 
Major  System  Acquisition  Process,  issued  also  on  January  18,  1977;  and 
DOD  Directive  2010.6,  Standardization  and  Interoperability  of  Weapon 
Systems  and  Equipment  Within  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO),  issued  on  March  11,  1977.  The  first  two  outline  DOD  acquisi¬ 
tion  processes  in  detail,  note  the  responsibilities  of  the  Director, 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  for  source  selection,  and  require 
that  the  Mission  Element  Need  Statement  (MENS)  used  to  justify  the 
initiative  of  a  new  major  system  acquisition 

.  .  .  state  the  known  constraints  to  apply  to  any  acceptable 
solution  including  operation  and  logistics  considerations, 
requirements  for  NATO  standardization  or  interoperability, 
limits  on  the  resource  investment  to  be  made,  timing,  etc. 

These  constraints  will  constitute  boundry  [sic]  conditions 
for  the  exploration  of  alternative  solutions. 50 

The  third  directive  (2010.6) 

.  .  .  establishes  DOD  policy  and  assigns  DOD  responsibilities 
for  achieving  standardization  and  interoperability  of  weapon 
systems  and  other  equipment  within  NATO.-*^ 

This  directive  focuses  on  the  political  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
problem  and  assigns  Rationalization,  Standardization  and  Interopera¬ 
bility  (RSI)  responsibility  to  each  DOD  component. 
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To  aid  in  implementation  of  the  RSI  directive,  both  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs 
(ISA)  and  the  Advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  NATO  Affairs 
(originally  Robert  Komer,  currently  vacant)  serve  as  members  of  the 
Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council  (DSARC)  -  the  decision 
making  body  created  to  monitor  and  review  the  weapons  acquisition 
process,  making  decisions  at  several  critical  points  whether  to 
continue  or  terminate  weapons  programs  -  for  those  programs  having 
RSI  implications.  They  also  review  related  Decision  Coordinating 
Papers  (DCPs)  -  the  summary  documents  supporting  each  step /milestone 
of  the  DSARC  process  -  for  standardization-related  programs.  In¬ 
clusion  of  these  individuals  opens  the  system  acquisition  process 
to  standardization  considerations  from  the  political  organizations 
within  the  DOD.52 

Finally,  as  Dr.  Perry  notes,  "Basic  DOD  policy  is  to  actively 
seek  standardization  and  interoperability  of  weapons  systems  and 
equipment  within  NATO  on  a  priority  basis  in  order  to  conserve  re¬ 
sources  and  increase  the  combined  combat  capability  of  United  States 
and  NATO  forces. 

In  spite  of  the  flurry  of  activity  outlined  here,  it  is 
useful  to  look  beneath  the  surface  for  two  reasons.  First,  only  a 
limited  number  of  individuals,  albeit  in  key  positions,  have  been 
involved.  The  vast  literature  over  the  past  five  years  and  the 
volume  of  activity  overstate  the  actual  number  of  individuals 
involved.  Mr.  Callaghan,  for  example,  has  published  numerous 
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articles  in  a  wide  diversity  of  publications  creating  a  broader  image 
of  concern  than  is  perhaps  valid.  In  the  Congress,  a  handful  of 
Congressmen,  primarily  Senators,  have  been  the  driving  force  (Nunn, 
Culver,  McIntyre  and  also  Representative  Jack  Brooks,  D-TX,  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations'  Subcommittee  on  Legislation 
and  National  Security).  Second,  within  the  bureaucracy,  the  activity 
has  focused  at  the  top  policy  levels  with  limited  and  isolated  in¬ 
volvement  from  the  lower  levels  of  the  bureaucracy.  While  DOD 
elements  have  gone  through  the  motions,  they  have  been  largely  that. 
For  one  example,  while  defending  the  support  of  the  Army  for  DOD 
efforts,  neither  Dr.  Walter  B.  Laberge,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
nor  Dr.  Percy  Pierre,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Research, 
Development  and  Acquisition  knew  who  the  Army's  representative  to 
the  DOD  Steering  Group  on  NATO  Rationalization  and  Standardization, 

the  primary  organization  within  DOD  for  overseeing  of  RSI  efforts, 
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was.  Likewise,  within  Congress,  only  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  House  Government  Operations  Committee  have 
supported  standardization.  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  as 
will  be  illustrated  in  the  following  case  studies,  has  actively 
opposed  all  standardization  policy  language  and  projects.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  a  committee  that  ought  to  be 
concerned  and  involved,  has  ignored  the  issue. ^ 

Nevertheless,  DOD,  with  Congressional  urging,  has  overcome 
one  of  the  tnal  r  hurdles  to  standardization:  the  previous  lack  of 
an  institutional  framework  and  constituency,  internal  to  DOD  and 
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committed  to  standardization.  While  the  institutional  structure 

will  not  guarantee  progress  towards  rationalization,  standardization, 

and  interoperability,  without  it  such  progress  would  be  impossible.^ 

In  spite  of  the  lethargy  and  opposition  within  many  elements 

of  the  government  towards  standardization,  a  clear  United  States 

policy  position  has  emerged.  Of  the  various  approaches  available, 

DOD  favors  (and  Congress  has  endorsed)  licensed  production  and 

co-production  as  the  methods  they  believe  will  minimize  the  economic 

hardships  related  to  standardization  and  will  insure  the  survivability 

of  NATO' s  production  base  in  time  of  war  (by  providing  multiple 

production  sources)  while  advancing  standardization."*^  As  noted  in 

Chapter  II,  while  this  approach  achieves  most  of  the  military  benefits 

of  commonality,  it  does  not  provide  the  macro-economic  benefits  of 
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total  rationalization  of  logistics.  Nevertheless,  it  provides  a 
potential  way  through  the  political  thicket  surrounding  off-shore 
procurements. 

Further,  DOD  has  consistently  emphasized  interoperability 

over  standardization  as  it  proceeds  to  implement  Congressional  policy. 

While  paying  lip  service  to  standardization,  It  is  clear  that  (for 

DOD  at  least)  standardization  is  seen  as  distinct  from  interoperability 
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and  as  a  long-term  effort  and  a  distant  objective  at  best. 

NATO  Response  to  United  States  Initiatives 
By  the  mid-1970s,  the  United  States'  initiatives  had  created 
an  atmosphere  of  excitement;  the  European  NATO  members  were  interested 
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and  expectant,  but  they  were  also  somewhat  cynical  based  on  previous 
experience.  They  were  looking  for  positive  action  by  the  United 
States  to  back  up  the  relatively  easy-to-make  policy  statements.  The 
United  States  attempted  to  provide  these  on  two  levels.  On  one 
level,  the  United  States  sought  concrete  examples  to  demonstrate  its 
resolve;  among  these  were  the  tank  procurement  which  came  to  involve 
the  German  Leopard-II  tank,  the  purchase  of  the  Roland  missile  system 
for  licensed  production  in  the  United  States  and  the  direct  purchase 
of  a  Belgian  machine  gun,  the  MAG-58.  The  domestic  political 
battles  within  the  United  States  which  came  to  surround  these  pro- 
curements  are  detailed  in  the  case  studies  to  follow. 

On  a  second  level,  the  United  States  perceived  it  necessary 
to  support  the  creation  within  NATO  of  an  organizational  structure 
to  keep  alive  the  momentum  which  had  developed  on  both  a  Idea  of  the 
Atlantic.  To  serve  this  purpose,  the  NATO  Long-Term  Defense  Program 
(LTDP)  was  conceived.  In  addition,  several  Short-Term  Defense 
measures  were  identified  as  important  and  incorporated  into  a  pro- 
gramatic  structure. 

What  was  to  become  the  LTDP  was  first  proposed  by  President 
Carter  at  the  May  1977  North  Atlantic  Council  Meeting: 

There  have  been  real  increases  in  allied  defense  spending. 

But  difficult  economic  conditions  set  practical  limits.  We 
need  to  use  limited  resources  wisely,  particularly  in 
strengthening  conventional  forces.  To  this  end: 

-We  must  combine,  coordinate,  and  concert  our  national 
programs  more  effectively. 

-We  must  find  better  ways  to  bring  new  technology  into 
our  armed  forces. 

-We  must  give  higher  priority  to  increasing  the  readiness 
of  these  forces 
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To  fulfill  these  goals,  I  hope  our  defense  ministers, 
when  they  meet  next  week,  will  begin  developing  a  long-term 
defense  program  to  strengthen  the  alliance's  deterrence  and 
defense  in  the  1980s.  That  program  should  help  us  make 
choices  and  set  priorities.  It  should  emphasize  greater 
alliance  cooperation  to  insure  that  our  combined  resources 
are  used  most  effectively. ^0 

The  program  was  adopted  by  NATO  the  following  year  in 
Washington  (May  1978).^  Over  the  intervening  year,  NATO  established 
task  forces  to  study  and  develop  long-term  defense  efforts  in  ten 


priority  areas.  As  pointed  out  by  the  GAO,  the  task  forces: 

— focused  on  a  limited  number  of  high-priority  measures; 
—identified  the  contributions  required,  either  nationally 
or  multinationally ,  to  counter  the  deficiencies; 

— established  timing  for  the  critical  phases  and  completion; 
— explored  all  opportunities  for  greater  alliance  coopera¬ 
tion  in  various  fields,  notably  standardization,  inter¬ 
operability,  and  logistics; 

— framed  their  proposals  with  an  eye  to  feasibility  and 
affordability;  and 

— made  proposals  on  the  programing  and  implementing  machinery 
which  might  be  necessary  to  meet  program  goals. 


The  reports  of  the  ten  task  forces  (readiness;  reinforcement; 


reserve  mobilization;  maritime  posture;  air  defense;  communications, 
command  and  control;  electronic  warfare;  rationalization  (standard¬ 


ization/interoperability);  logistics;  and  theater  nuclear  moderniza¬ 
tion)  were  reviewed  by  the  Defense  Ministers  and  Heads  of  State  in 
May  of  1978.  While  the  Ministers  and  Heads  of  State  did  not  approve 
all  of  the  task  force  recommendations,  a  basic  program  recommending 

actions  to  improve  NATO  defense  capabilities  between  1979  and  1984 
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and  over  the  long-term  period  of  1985  to  1990  was  approved.  Al- 

64 

together,  some  120  high  priority  measures  were  identified. 
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Simultaneously,  several  short-term  measures  were  identified 
as  requiring  immediate  attention.  In  July  of  1977,  the  MATO  military 
committee  recommended  a  series  of  measures  of  an  urgent  nature.  In 
February  of  1978,  a  short-term  plan,  approving  emphasis  of  three 
short-term  measures  (a  significant  reduction  in  scope  from  the 
series  of  measures  originally  proposed) ^  was  approved  by  the  NATO 
Defense  Ministers.  The  three  measures  were  Antitank  Weapons,  War 
Reserve  Munitions,  and  Readiness  and  Reinforcement. 

In  review,  the  entire  NATO  program,  including  the  ten  long¬ 
term  and  the  three  short-term  measures,  was  basically  conceived, 
devised  and  provided  to  NATO  by  the  United  States.  Although  NATO 
input  was  sought  during  the  study  phase,  for  the  most  part  the  terms 
of  reference  and  goals  of  each  task  force  were  provided  by  parallel 
task  forces  organized  within  the  United  States  government.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  rationalization  task  force  but  true  also 
to  lesser  degrees  for  other  of  the  programs. ^  The  overall  frame¬ 
work  for  the  LTDP  was  first  floated  in  early  1977  (several  months 
prior  to  President  Carter's  presentation  of  it  to  NATO)  in  an  article 
by  Robert  W.  Komer  who  would  become  Secretary  Brown's  Advisor  to 
NATO  Affairs  in  September  of  1977  and  who  was  at  the  time  of  the 
article  already  serving  as  a  full-time  informal  advisor  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Mr.  Komer's  article,  "10  Suggestions  for 
Rationalizing  NATO,"  published  in  the  March/April  1977  issue  of 
Survival,  called  for  a  broad  rationalization  of  the  NATO  defense 
effort.  Specifically,  Kor.er  identified  several  areas  as  needing 
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attention.  These  included  comnunications,  command  and  control; 
readiness;  reserve;  air  defense;  naval  posture;  logistics  rationaliza¬ 
tion;  standardization  and  interoperability;  theater  nuclear  posture; 
and  reinforcement.  Interestingly,  these  nine  areas  all  were  to 
become  major  foci  for  the  LTDP.^ 


United  States  Initiatives  to  Implement  the  LTDP 
The  previous  attempts  to  standardize  within  NATO,  stretching 
back  now  some  30  years,  made  it  obvious  that  while  broad  programs 
such  as  the  long-term  and  short-term  defense  programs  were  necessary 
stimuli  to  maintain  goals  and  objectives,  by  themselves  they  would 
not  overcome  the  domestic  barriers  to  improved  cooperation.  As  DOD 
recognized,  there  were  two  principal  barriers: 

— The  European  NATO  countries  have  built  up  their  defense 
industries  this  past  decade  and  some  are  fearful  that 
cooperation  with  the  US  may  threaten  these  industries. 

— Legislation  in  the  US,  designed  to  protect  US  industry 
from  foreign  competition,  inhibits  the  formulation  of 
cooperative  programs.®® 

To  attack  these  barriers,  DOD  proposed  a  new  "framework"  for 
cooperation  in  development  and  procurement.  As  William  Perry,  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and  Engineering  describes  it,  the 
new  framework  consists  of 

...  a  triad  of  cooperative  actions  along  with  a  supporting 
management  structure.  The  triad  includes:  General  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  (MOUs)  in  reciprocal  purchasing;  Dual  Produc¬ 
tion  in  NATO  countries;  and  the  Family  of  Weapons. 

The  General  MOUs,  bilateral  agreements  between  the  United 

States  and  individual  European  members  of  NATO,  are  designed  to 


.  .  waive  various  'Buy  National*  restrictions  on  a  reciprocal 
basis. "7®  Thus,  artificial  barriers  to  cooperation  in  arms  procure¬ 
ment  would  be  lowered.  As  of  January  of  1981,  MOUs  have  been  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  United  States  with  11  NATO  countries:  The  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  Germany,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  Portugal  and  Turkey.  Negotiations  with  one  other 
country  (West  Germany)  were  underway.71 

Dual  Production,  the  second  leg  of  the  cooperative  triad,  is 

designed  to  reduce  unnecessary  duplication  in  Research  and  Development 

by  encouraging  NATO  members  to  make  their  systems  available  for  pro- 
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duction  by  other  NATO  members  or  groups  of  members.  Dual  production 
would  facilitate  standardization  by  eliminating  domestic  opposition 
because  of  job  losses.  Identical  or  nearly  identical  systems  would 
be  produced  and  used  by  several  NATO  members—standardization  would 
therefore  be  advanced  without  challenging  domestic  employment. 

The  final  leg  of  the  cooperative  triad  is  a  concept  called 
the  Family  of  Weapons  (FOW) .  As  explained  by  Under  Secretary  Perry: 

Our  approach  is  to  examine  the  weapons  which  member  nations 
plan  to  develop  in  the  next  few  years  and  aggregate  these  weapons 
by  mission  area.  When  we  find  two  or  three  that  perform  similar 
missions,  we  will  agree  to  divide  the  responsibility.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  one  party  would  develop  a  long-range  air-to-air  missile 
and  the  other  a  short-range  version.  We  would  anticipate  such 
divisions  to  be  made  among  the  US  and  Canada  on  the  one  hand  and 
European  consortia  on  the  other.  Each  nation  would  fund  the 
program  for  which  it  is  responsible. 

As  a  result  of  discussions  with  our  Allies  and  an  industrial 
dialogue  initiated  in  the  recent  Defense  Science  Board  Summer 
Study,  we  have  modified  this  Family  of  Weapons  proposal  some¬ 
what.  When  the  US  has  the  lead,  we  will  designate  a  portion  of 
the  development  to  be  available  to  European  industry.  The 
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European  consortium,  in  turn,  will  designate  a  corresponding 
portion  of  their  development  to  US  industry.  The  purpose  of 
this  modification  is  to  encourage  trans-Atlantic  industrial 
teaming,  to  provide  the  best  available  technology  and  to 
facilitate  the  information  exchange  that  will  be  needed  for 
the  dual  production  that  will  follow.  On  all  programs  for 
which  we  are  responsible  for  development  and  production,  we 
will  select  the  US  prime  contractors,  subcontractors,  and 
European  subcontractors  on  a  competitive  basis  to  insure  the 
best  technology  and  lowest  cost  in  the  resulting  system. 

When  the  development  is  completed,  the  developing  nation 
would  make  available  to  the  other  participants  a  data  package 
for  production.  Exchange  of  production  data  packages  would 
be  on  a  reciprocal  basis  to  include  all  programs  in  the  family. 
Present  planning  envisions  one  production  line  for  the  long- 
range  air-to-air  missile  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  one 
in  Europe  to  encourage  procurement  of  a  large  NATO  inventory 
of  this  advanced  weapon.  Also,  we  would  plan  to  produce,  in 
the  United  States,  our  inventory  requirements  for  the  European- 
developed  short-range  missile. 

Currently  under  consideration  as  families  are  the  following: 

anti-tank  guided  missiles,  air-to-surface  weapons,  ship-to-ship 
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missiles  and  air-to-air  missiles.  Although  the  FOW  concept  is  not 
a  new  one  (it  was  proposed  over  ten  years  ago  by  Robert  R.  James  in 
a  monograph  tor  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  entitled 
"Standardization  and  Common  Production  of  Weapons  in  NATO")^  it 
had  not  matured  until  DOD  reintroduced  it  as  part  of  the  cooperative 
triad  of  proposals. ^ 

To  accompany  the  triad,  a  NATO  management  structure  has  been 
proposed  by  the  United  States.  Within  the  NATO  CNAD  would  be 
located  a  Periodic  Armaments  Planning  System  (PAPS)  composed  of  two 
elements.  The  first  would  be  a  procedure  for  identifying  military 
requirements  prior  to  establishing  national  programs  (similar  to  the 
United  States'  Mission  Element  Need  Statement  or  MENS  process).  The 
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second  element  is  a  feedback  loop  designed  to  indicate  how  well  the 
requirements  process  is  doing. ^  This  system,  the  NATO  Armaments 
Planning  Review  (NAPR)  would  identify  and  publicize  national  defense 
equipment  replacement  plans,  highlighting  areas  where  opportunities 
for  cooperation  exist  as  well  as  areas  where  divergences  in  national 
programs  were  developing.^® 

The  PAPS  (MENS)  process  would  "pave  the  way  for  cooperative 

development  and  [would  be  linked  to]  standardization  agreements 

(STANAGS)  governing  equipment  designs  to  insure  needed  inter- 
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operability."  What,  however,  is  not  clear  in  the  new  organization 

is  the  linkage  between  the  Long-Term  and  Short-Term  Defense  Program 

task  forces  and  the  organizational  machinery  designed  to  implement 

standardization;  that  is,  how  the  requirements  developed  by  the  task 

forces  and  approved  by  the  Heads  of  State  are  to  be  integrated  into 

the  armaments  requirements  process  and  how  the  goals  of  the  LTDP 

are  to  be  operationalized  and  monitored.  An  attempt  is  made  to  spell 

out  the  linkage  in  the  FY  1980  DOD  Annual  Report,  although  it  is 
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less  than  clear.  DOD  officials  admit  as  much  in  the  Sixth  DOD 

Report  to  Congress  on  Rationalization/Standardization  within  NATO: 

.  .  .  The  ad  hoc  group  for  Improvement  of  NATO  Standardization 
Agreements  and  the  Role  of  the  Military  Agency  for  Standardiza¬ 
tion  is  determining  if  new  management  procedures,  demarcation 
of  areas  of  responsibility,  interrelationships  between  these 
organizations,  and  possibly  a  new  overall  NATO  standardization 
policy  and  management  office  in  NATO  are  needed.  The  US  and 
other  NATO  nations  believe  that  some  sort  of  overall  NATO 
management  office  to  provide  oversight  and  coordination  of  the 
entire  process  may  be  needed. 


Additional  NATO  Responses  to  United  States  Initiatives 

In  response  to  the  flurry  of  United  States  initiatives  in 

1974-1975,  the  North  Atlantic  Council  formed,  in  December  of  1975, 
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an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Equipment  Interoperability.  Interestingly, 

however,  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  committee  explicitly  rejected 

standardization  as  a  goal  "pending  further  development  of  intra- 
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European  and  United  States  interests  and  trends."  The  United 
States  had  recommended  in  mid-1975  the  creation  of  a  NATO  Steering 
Committee  on  Standardization,  but  the  North  Atlantic  Council  preferred 
the  creation  of  a  committee  focusing  instead  on  interoperability. 

The  French,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  were  an  important 
force  in  focusing  attention  on  interoperability  rather  than  standard¬ 
ization.  Standardization  apparently  involved  too  large  of  a  commit¬ 
ment  for  France  and  also  offered  too  much  opportunity  for  United 
States  imposition.  The  price  of  French  cooperation,  hence,  was  a 
substitute  of  interoperability  for  standardization  as  the  focus  of 
the  group.  Agreement  by  France  to  this  committee  was  in  large  part 
possible  only  because  of  increased  pressure  within  Europe  for  co¬ 
operation  and  because  of  the  recognition  by  France  that  without 
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cooperation  at  some  level,  France  was  likely  to  be  left  out.  This 
tendency  to  pay  lip  service  to  standardization  and  to  focus  on 
interoperability  is  not  unique  throughout  the  various  organizations 
traditionally  existing  nor  in  new  organizations  created  in  the  70s. 

It  is  an  implicit  recognition  of  the  political,  economic,  and 
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military  impediments  to  standardization,  an  issue  to  be  examined  in 
detail  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  focused  attention  on  interoperability  in 

five  critical  areas:  communications ,  aircraft  rearming,  tank  gun 
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ammunition,  fuels,  and  standardization  agreements  (STANAGS).  As 
the  United  States'  Representative  to  the  NATO  Military  Committee  has 
pointed  out,  the  committee  has  accomplished  some  useful  work  in  each 
area  (especially  in  cross-servicing  of  aircraft  and  in  standardization 
of  fuels),  but  it  provides  even  a  more  useful  objective  -  that  of 
providing  a  forum  within  the  political  arena  for  interoperability 
questions/problems : 

Those  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  technical  side  of 
interoperability  have  long  been  concerned  with  gaining  a  hearing 
at  the  political  level.  In  some  cases,  although  the  technical 
questions  have  been  resolved,  decisions  have  been  made  on  equip¬ 
ment  programs  seemingly  with  little  attention  to  the  technical 
elements. 

As  your  committee  [House  Governmen  Operations  Committee, 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  and  Nat"  .  :x  Security]  and  as  you 
have  just  mentioned,  many  of  these  decisions  become  largely 
political  or  economic  in  nature.  The  ad  hoc  committee  has 
surfaced  some  of  the  problems  and  although  the  progress  has 
not  been  spectacular,  it  has  been  significant  .  .  . 

General  Knowlton  went  on  to  identify  two  areas  (communication's 

specifications  and  standardization  agreements)  where  political/ 

economic  problems  of  interoperability  had  been  addressed  by  the 
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committee  and  where  progress  was  being  made. 

A  second  ad  hoc  group,  the  ad  hoc  working  group  on  Improvement 
of  NATO  Standardization  Agreements  and  the  Role  of  the  Military 
Agency  for  Standardization  (MA?)  was  recently  organized  within  NATO. 
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The  work  of  this  group,  although  related  in  part  to  that  of  the  Ad 

Hoc  Committee  on  Interoperability  (implementation  of  standardization 

agreements)  goes  beyond  the  ad  hoc  committee  as  DOD  points  out: 

.  .  .  This  ad  hoc  group  is  looking  for  ways  to  improve  the  NATO 
standardization  process  through  an  examination  of  present  NATO 
policy  and  machinery  for  STANAG  development.  This  examination 
includes  the  MAS  as  well  as  the  CNAD,  its  armaments  groups  and 
its  group  concerned  with  standardization  of  assemblies,  com¬ 
ponents,  spare  parts  and  materials.  The  ad  hoc  group  is 
determining  if  new  management  procedures,  demarcation  of  areas 
of  responsibility,  interrelationships  between  these  organizations, 
and  possibly  a  new  overall  NATO  standardization  policy  and  manage¬ 
ment  office  in  NATO  are  needed.  The  US  and  other  NATO  nations 
believe  that  some  sort  of  overall  NATO  management  office  to 
provide  oversight  and  coordination  of  the  entire  process  may 
be  needed . 

As  noted  earlier,  and  as  is  clear  in  the  above  review  of  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  task  forces,  working  groups,  committees  and  conferences 
focusing  on  standardization,  a  review  of  the  overall  NATO  management 
of  standardization  is  needed.  In  part,  this  working  group  is 
addressing  this  problem. 


Intra-European  Responses 

A  final  area  to  be  addressed  is  that  of  how  Europe  itself  is 
responding  to  the  standardization  issue.  As  has  been  alluded  to, 
the  growth  and  increased  competitiveness  of  European  industry  gave 
birth,  in  large  part,  to  the  need  to  address  this  problem.  The 
availability  of  European  equipment,  as  good  as  or  better  than  United 
States  equipment,  in  some  ar^as,  as  well  as  ^omestic  employment 
pressures  and  even  pressure  of  national  European,  pi  .u<  have  .».! 
created  a  situation  in  which  t  he  Unit  ed  Matos  a.  .  .  ;  t 
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Co  be  the  major  provider  of  MATO  arms.  Further*  as  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  pointed  out,  the  Europeans  see  standardisation 


...  as  providing  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  level  of  their 
industrial  technology  in  areas  where  they  now  trail  the  United 
States.  They  would  accomplish  this  by  increasing  the  develop* 
ment  of  future  NATO  weapon  systems  in  Europe,  gaining  broader 
acceptance  for  these  systems  (including  American  acceptance) ,< 
and  sharing  in  the  production  of  systems  developed  in  the 
United  States.  The  overall  economic  health  of  the  European 
members  of  the  Alliance  would  benefit  as  well.  This  goal  has 
strong  support  in  U.S.  Government  circles,  since  a  Strong  in¬ 
dustrial  Europe  is  seen  as  resounding  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Alliance  as  a  whole. 

As  the  policy  arena  developed,  it  naturally  took  on  the  dimension  of 

the  United  States  versus  Europe.  The  United  States  further  encouraged 

this  approach  when,  in  1976,  Congress  passed  and  the  President  signed 

the  FY  1977  Defense  Authorization  Act  which  encouraged  the  Europeans 

to  cooperate  and  compete,  as  a  group,  with  the  United  States: 

.  .  .  (c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  standardization 
of  weapons  and  equipment  within  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  on 
the  basis  of  a  "two-way  street"  concept  of  cooperation  in  de¬ 
fense  procurement  between  Europe  and  North  America  could  only 
work  in  a  realistic  sense  if  the  European  nations  operated  on 
a  united  and  collective  basis.  Accordingly,  the  Congress 
encourages  the  governments  of  Europe  to  accelerate  their  ■  ■■ 
present  efforts  to  achieve  European  armaments  collaboration 
among  all  European  members  of  the  Alliance. 90 

The  European  response  has  been  focused  on  three  institutions: 
the  Eurogroup,  the  Western  European  Union  (to  a  very  limited  extent), 
and  the  new  Independent  European  Program  Group. 


Eurogroup 

Eurogroup,  an  organization  of  European  members  of  NATO 
(excluding  France,  Portugal,  and  Iceland)  formed  in  1968  was  the 
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first  (and  most  logical)  intra-European  body  to  address 
standardisation  issue.  The  Burogroup  had  previous 


standardization  efforts,  having  been  formed  in  large  part  fgg  that 


■ 


purpose . 
were: 


As  identified  by  the  Germans,;  the  purposes  of  itjftegarogroup 


— to  achieve,  by  collaboration,  a  more  eff active .m 
their  financial  resources  and  thus  greater  ef^$£ancy 
in  their  national  defense  efforts;  \ 

— to  facilitate,  by  multilateral  improvement 
the  US  force  presence  in  Europe  politically, 
logically,  and  materially;  and  '  :/T 

■  i c  l  > 

— to  consult  with  each  other  on  matters  relating  Jfe  sfrurl f j 
and  defence,  and  above  all,  develop  common  equipment, 
training,  and  logistic  concepts. 


The  first  major  effort  of  the  Eurogroup  was  the  European 
Defense  Improvement  Program  introduced  in  1970: 

The  European  Defence  Improvement  Programme  (EDIP)  was  a 
programme  valued  at  about  $1  billion  (1970  prices)  over  a 
S-year  period,  in  addition  to  substantial  capital  and  running 
costs  thereafter  for  certain  of  the  items  in  it.  The  prograan 
was  made  up  of  three  elements: 

a.  a  special  five-year  Eurogroup  contribution  to  NATO 
infrastructure  funds  of  $420  million.  This  contribution, 
additional  to  member  countries'  normal  contributions,  provided 
for  more  shelters  on  the  ground  for  NATO  aircraft  of  all 
countries  and  helped  the  introduction  of  the  NATO  Integrated 
Communications  System  (NICS)  to  improve  political  and  military 
command  and  control  in  time  of  emergency; 

b.  special  national  force  improvements,  not  previously 
planned,  by  a  number  of  Eurogroup  countries; 

c.  the  provision  by  Germany  to  Turkey  of  a  force  of 
Transall  aircraft  for  tactical  transport. »2 

Euronad,  a  subgroup  of  Eurogroup  (made  of  the  National  ArmgOsnt 


Directors  of  the  Eurogroup  members)  provides  the  forum  for  equipment 
collaboration  within  the  Eurogroup.  Formed  in  1971,  Euroned's  first 
task  was  to  draw  up  a  set  of  principles  "governing  equipfMaf.  , 
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collaboration  and  aimed  at  reducing  wasteful  duplication,  and  < 
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enhancing  standardisation  and  interoperability/':  >.  i 

...  To  further  the  objective  systematically,  guiding  principles 
are  needed  in  the  following  respects:  . .  v . 

a.  The  exchange  of  basic  information. 

b.  The  review  of  possibilities. 

c.  Maximum  co-operation  in  procurement. 

d.  Maximum  standardization. 

e.  Maximum  co-operation  in  logistic  support.  .  , 

f.  Management  and  cost  control  considerations.*  '  - 

Having  agreed  on  the  principles  in  1972,  Eurogroup  has,  over 
the  last  eight  years,  attempted  to  give .practical  expression  to  these 
principles  through  identification  of  projects  offering  good  prospects 
for  collaboration.  One  project,  the  replacement  of  the  F-\iQ4  air¬ 
craft  by  several  NATO  nations,  resulted  in  Belgium,  Norway,  Denmark, 

and  the  Netherlands  joining  in  the  F-16  project  with  the  United 
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States.  However,  as  the  General  Research  Corporation  report  notes, 

most  of  the  projects  have  been  bi-  or  tri-lateral.  An  additional 

and  Important  part  of  Eurogroup's  work  has  been  the  "preparation  of 

a  full  range,  for  all  member  countries,  of  equipment  replacement 
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schedules."  These  schedules  will  probably  form  the  foundation 

for  the  NATO  Armaments  Planning  Review  element  of  the  new  PAPS.  As 

one  analyst  has  noted,  the  efforts  of  the  Eurogroup  have  "demonstrated 

that  the  Europeans  have  the  will  to  identify  and  to  develop  areas  of 

cooperation  and  are  in  fact  capable  of  doing  many  things  for 
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European  defense  on  a  totally  European  basis." 

Eurogroup's  response  to  the  United  States’  initiatives  in 
1974  was  to  turn  to  standardisation  with  even  greater  effort.  As 
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one  DOD  study  notes. 

Eurogroup  took  up  the  theme  with  greater  earnest  as  a 
trans-Atlantic  Issue  as  well  as  an  Intro-European  Issue.  By 
no  means  abandoning  the  efforts  to  improve  European  govern¬ 
mental  cooperation  and  associated  programs  of  multinational 
teaming  in  weapons  development  and  production,  the  Eurogroup 
became  increasingly,  in  late  1974  and  early  1975,  a  voice  of 
Europe  in  NATO  standardization. 99 

United  States  encouragement  of  this  effort  began  in  December  of  1974 
at  a  NATO  Defense  Planning  Committee  meeting  where  Secretary 
Schlesinger  agreed  with  other  NATO  members  that  "progress  on  standard¬ 
ization  of  equipment  must  involve  genuine  two-way  traffic  between 
the  European  allies  and  the  United  States."*^  One  analyst  argues 
that  the  Eurogroup  saw  this  policy  statement  as  an  "American 
acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  strong  European 
defence  industrial  base."^1  The  British  Defense  Secretary  and 
Eurogroup  Chairman  designate  for  1975,  Mr.  Roy  Mason,  saw  it  as  "a 

breakthrough  that  the  United  States  Defense  Secretary  should  at 
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least  acknowledge  that  [two-way  street]  principle." 

This  United  States  policy  statement,  along  with  the  Callaghan 

report  discussed  earlier,  which  Heyhoe  sees  as  "a  catalyst  which 

not  only  reflected  avowed  Congressional  concerns  at  the  waste  of 

Alliance  resources  through  lack  of  standardization,  but  also  held 

obvious  appeal  for  the  European  allies  with  its  proposals  for  in- 
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creased  American  purchases  of  European  equipment,"  were  perceived 
by  the  Eurogroup  countries  as  an  invitation  to  proceed. 

The  European  response  came  in  the  communique  of  the  May  7, 

1975,  Eurogroup  meeting  and  invited  a  dialogue  between  the  United 
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States  and  Europe.  The  United  States'  response  at  the  Defease 

Planning  Committee  meeting  two  weeks  later  was  positive;  the  Ministers 

agreed  "to  pursue  within  the  appropriate  machinery  the  establishment 

of  a  two-way  street  between  Europe  and  North  America,  in  order  to 

provide  a  more  cost-effective  use  of  resources  and  increase  standard- 
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ization  of  weapon  systems."  This  effort  was  followed  shortly  by 

President  Ford's  address  to  the  NATO  submit,  remarled  on  earlier  and 
confirming  and  reinforcing  the  United  States'  commitment  to  greater 
and  more  equal  cooperation.^’’ 

In  late  1975,  following  President  Ford's  address  to  the  NATO 
summit  (May,  1975)  and  "circulation  within  NATO  of  a  draft  United 
States  policy  statement  on  standardization  guidelines  and  on  the 
creation  of  a  NATO  Steering  Committee  on  Standardization"  (which  was 
later  adapted,  but  as  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Equipment  Inter¬ 
operability  as  discussed  above),  the  Eurogroup  effort  moved  into 
full  gear: 

At  the  Eurogroup  Ministers  meeting  of  5  November  1975, 
provisional  plans  were  laid  for  the  creation  of  a  staff  or 
secretariat  that  could  begin  to  collect  and  collate  informa¬ 
tion  on  European  R&D  and  procurement  programs  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  further  European  rationalization  as  the  US  policy 
initiative  had  urged.  Following  this  meeting,  a  select  group 
of  senior  staff  personnel  from  the  ministries  of  several 
Eurogroup  countries  travelled  to  the  US  to  meet  with  interested 
representatives  of  US  industries,  government,  and  research  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  two-way  street  was  the  principal  message* 
Eurogroup  also  sent  an  unprecedented  delegation  of  European 
parliamentarians  to  testify  before  the  US  Senate  in  hearings 
held  on  NATO  standardization  on  31  March  1976.  Again,  the 
message  was  the  two-way  street.106 
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Eurogroup  efforts  thus  largely  dominated  European  considera¬ 
tions  in  the  mid-1970s  with  two  overriding  themes  driving  European 
efforts: 

1.  The  need  for  closer  coordination  (or  even  integration) 
within  Europe;  and 

2.  The  need  for  a  more  balanced  "two-way  street"  between 
a  stronger  Europe  and  North  America. 

A  key  buzzword  growing  out  of  Eurogroup/European  cooperative 
efforts  was  the  term  "two-way  street."  To  the  Europeans,  this 
meant  a  greater  traffic  in  arms  purchases  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  to  match  the  opposite  flow: 

Many  hopes  (or  illusions)  were  fostered  that  NATO  was 
about  to  enter  a  new  era  in  which  European  NATO  would  be 
increasingly  integrated  in  defense  and  the  US  would  drop 
its  "Buy  American"  restrictions  and  begin  to  buy  as  much 
of  its  defense  material  in  Europe  as  Europe  bought  in  the 
US.108 

The  United  States,  as  noted  above,  had  endorsed  this  concept 

on  several  occasions,  notably  in  December  of  1974  with  Secretary 

of  Defense  Schlesinger' s  endorsement  at  the  Defense  Planning 

Committee  and  again  in  May  of  1975  with  commitments  from  Secretary 

of  Defense  Schlesinger  and  President  Ford.  The  United  States 

Congress  endorsed  the  concept  in  the  FY  1977  Department  of  Defense 
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Appropriation  Authorization  Act.  As  attempts  to  implement  the 
"two-way  street"  have  progressed,  however,  disagreements  over 
exactly  what  it  means  or  ought  to  mean  have  emerged.  Some  have 
argued  that  it  means  only  a  slightly  increased  amount  of  traffic 


from  Europe  to  the  United  States  while  others  argue  that  it  means 
an  exactly  equal  flow.  Agreement  is  lacking  on  what  ought  to  be 
"counted"  on  the  two-way  street — that  is,  only  major  weapon  system 
procurements,  all  defense-related  procurements,  or  trade  of  all  goods 
(military  and  civilian)  between  the  continents.  As  might  be  expected, 
resolution  of  this  issue  has  not  been  forthcoming  nor  is  it  likely 
to  be  easily  or  permanently  resolved. 

Western  European  Union  (WEU) 

The  major  drawback  to  Eurogroup  efforts  was  its  truncated 
nature  due  to  the  absence  of  France.  While  there  are  some  indica¬ 
tions  that  France  did  wish  to  participate  with  the  Eurogroup  in  the 
area  of  arms  production  and  procurements,11®  the  other  members, 
however,  refused  to  let  France  participate  -  as  they  put  it,  "a  la 
carte"  -  and  held  out  hope  that  fear  of  losing  ground  in  sales  should 
the  Eurogroup  succeed  in  developing  systems  which  the  United  States 
TOuld  buy  would  force  France  to  be  more  cooperative  across  the  board. 
This  tactic  failed,  although  France  was  clearly  tempted.111  France's 
response  instead  was  to  turn  to  the  moribund  Western  European  Union, 
of  which  it  was  a  member,  as  an  alternative  to  the  Eurogroup. 
Responding  to  a  proposal  by  French  Foreign  Minister  Jobert  in  a 
speech  in  November,  1973,  that  the  Standing  Armaments  Committee  of 

the  WEU  "provide  the  privileged  framework  for  European  cooperation 
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in  armaments  manufacture,"  the  WEU  did  take  some  initiatives  to 
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study  and  pursue  standardization  efforts. 
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The  WEU  (like  the  Eurogroup)  could  not,  however,  adequately 
represent  all  of  the  European  MATO  members  (Norway,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Turkey,  Portugal  and  Iceland  were  not  members).  As  a  result,  and 
reinforced  by  suspicion  of  French  motives,  the  other  Eurogroup 

i 

members  never  took  France's  initiative  seriously  and  the  WEU  never 
became  a  serious  force  for  standardization. 

The  Independent  European  Program 
Group  (IEPG) 

The  hopes  of  the  Eurogroup  members,  however,  were  raised  again 

when  in  late  1975  France,  realizing  "that  the  WEU  was  a  nonstarter” 

and  particularly  "after  the  French  Mirage  F-1E  had  lost  out  to  the 

American  F-16  in  competition  to  find  a  replacement  for  the  Belgian, 

Dutch,  Danish,  and  Norwegian  F-104  aircraft"  appeared  willing  to 
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compromise.  While  pressures  to  join  with  other  European  nations 
were  strong,  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  Gaullst  objec¬ 
tions  to  Eurogroup  membership . Thus,  the  French  sought  a  new 
forum  within  which  to  cooperate.  What  emerged  was  the  new  European 
Program  Group  (the  EPG;  now  known  as  the  Independent  European 
Program  Group  or  the  IEPG).  As  an  analyst  of  this  effort  noted: 

Late  in  1975,  the  French  accepted  a  proposal  tendered 
by  the  Eurogroup  members  to  form  a  new  group,  separate 
from  all  the  European  or  Atlantic  organizations,  to  work 
towards  European  armaments  cooperation.  In  February  1976, 
representatives  of  France  and  the  Eurogroup  members  met  in 
Rome  and  agreed  to  form  the  independent  "European  Program 
Group  (EPG)." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  EPG  was,  by  all  reports, 
harmonious  and  productive.  It  was  reported  that  the 
countries  agreed  that  the  goals  of  the  group  Included  to: 
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"(1)  Bring  about  a  more  effective  use  of  funds  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  military  equipment;  (2)  Increase  the  standardisation 
and  interoperability  of  military  equipment  with  the  aim  of 
Improving  cooperation  on  use;  (3)  Strengthen  the  European 
factor  In  relation  to  North  America;  (4)  Maintain  a  European 
defence  industry  as  well  as  a  valid  technological  base,  in 
order  to  place  Europe  in  a  valid  position  with  the  United 
States."  The  EPG  members  agreed  on  a  work  program  focusing 
on  the  following  tasks:  "(a)  harmonisation  of  current  defence 
equipment  programmes  and  their  dates  of  replacement;  (b)  search 
for  medium-  and  long-term  armaments  of  projects  of  common  in¬ 
terest,  whilst  finding,  if  possible,  the  bases  for  beginning 
production  of  this  equipment;  (c)  elimination  of  projects  which 
are  being  developed  in  a  parallel  fashion  by  different  countries; 

(d)  study  the  question  of  compensatory  mechanisms .  "H® 

Although  the  IEPG  has  no  permanent  staff, ^  three  subgroups 
have  been  formed  to  handle  tasking:  one  on  Harmonization  of  Time¬ 
tables  (similar  to  the  NAPR  and  Eurogroup  effort  to  coordinate  re¬ 
placement  schedules  through  1990) ,  a  second  on  Coordination  of 
Programmes,  and  a  third  on  Defense,  Economics  and  Procurement  (to 
study  the  political  and  industrial  procedures  to  be  followed  to 

coordinate  arms  production  and  the  economic  problems  which  would  be 
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encountered.  The  IEPG  was  to  operate  at  two  levels:  "At  the 
political  level  through  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State  for  Defense 
and  at  the  technical  level  through  the  National  Armaments  Directors."*-^ 

French  cooperation  within  this  group  and  within  the  NATO  Ad  Hoc 
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Committee  on  Equipment  Interoperability  has  significantly  altered 

and  even  enhanced  the  framework  for  discussion  of  standardization. 

As  the  Library  of  Congress  study  points  out: 

.  .  .  Perhaps  most  important  is  the  fact  that  all  European 
members  of  NATO,  including  France  and  Greece  which  do  not 
participate  in  NATO's  integrated  command,  and  Portugal 
which  joined  the  EPG  in  the  fall  of  1976,  are  now  active 
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in  the  work  of  the  EPG.  Neither  the  European  Community  nor 
the  Eurogroup  include  such  comprehensive  European  participa¬ 
tion.  With  European  discussions  of  standardization  now 
handled  in  the  EPG,  the  Eurogroup  will  focus  its  work  on 
other  areas  of  cooperation.  And  for  the  time  being,  armaments 
experts  in  NATO  have  chosen  to  concentrate  on  promoting  inter¬ 
operability  of  NATO  forces  pending  further  development  of  the 
EPG  • 1 


While  this  development  has  deferred  efforts  towards  full  standardiza¬ 
tion,  proponents  still  see  it  as  the  framework  necessary  to  that  full 
standardization;  whether  this  optimism  will  be  fulfilled  is  certainly 
unclear.  Some  critics  see  the  French  participation  as  a  hurdle  to 
standardization  while  others  disagree:  j 

I 

.  .  .  One  interpretation  is  that  the  French  merely  intended 
to  and  at  least  temporarily  have  succeeded  in  slowing  a 
momentum  toward  standardization  policies  (and  slogans)  that 
would  leave  France  behind.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the  in¬ 
terpretation  that  France  had  finally  seen  some  of  the  bitter 
fruit  of  its  own  assertive  independence  and  now  is  seeking 
genuinely  (if  self-interestedly)  to  participate  actively  in 
Europe-wide  programs  of  defense  cooperation  so  long  as  it  is 
not  pressured  or  forced  to  reverse  its  chosen  path  of  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  NATO  military  structure.  Unable  fully  to 
disbelieve  either  interpretation,  most  non-French  observers 
have  adopted  a  wait  and  see  attitude  and  have  applauded  the 
energy  with  which  the  French  have  contributed  to  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  Interoperability.  Moreover,  there  is  some  basis 
to  welcome  the  pause  for  reflection  that  the  French  initiative 
gave  to  other  NATO  members  and  their  initiatives  that  had 
gained  perhaps  a  public  momentum  that  could  lead  to  dis¬ 
illusionment  if  not  followed  rapidly  by  new  evidence  of  a 
new  attitude  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  * 

One  major  concern  voiced  throughout  NATO  has  been  whether 
the  IEPG,  if  indeed  successful,  will  lead  to  a  closed  European 
market  rather  than  leading  to  Increased  cooperation  across  the 
Atlantic.  As  the  Government  Accounting  Office  notes,  "the  formation 
of  the  EPG  has  prompted  some  speculation  in  the  press  and  in  some 


quarters  of  American  industry  that  one  of  EPG's  ultimate  aims  may  be 


to  gain  the  support  of  its  members  for  adopting  a  "Buy  European" 
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stance."  Supporting  this  concern  is  one  of  the  IEPG's  major  goals, 
that  of  making  ".  .  .  European  industries  more  efficient  and  cost 

12  A 

competitive  and  to  lessen  intra-European  barriers  to  cooperation." 
While  increased  efficiency  and  cooperation  within  Europe  could  lead 
to  increased  trans-Atlantic  cooperation,  it  could  very  well  have  tl 
opposite  effect. 


The  Trans-Atlantic  Dialogue 
The  revolutionary  growth  of  organizations  focusing  on 
standardization  over  the  last  ten  years  has,  unfortunately,  proceded 
without  any  coordination.  That  is,  no  organization  exists  to  link 
efforts  of  each  group  towards  common  and  coherent  goals  as  opposed 
to  conflicting  goals  and  objectives.  A  coordinating  body  for  an 
effort  of  this  nature  is  essential.  No  such  body  exists  within  NATO 
(recall  the  earlier  recognition  of  this  fact  by  the  United  States) 
and,  even  more  dangerously,  no  such  forum  exists  to  coordinate  intra- 
European  efforts  with  United  States  and  Canadian  efforts.  One 
analyst  noted  this  limitation: 

The  missing  link  in  the  current  framework  is  how  the 
EPG's  work  will  be  coordinated  with  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Working  back  through  NATO  committees  may  not  be 
acceptable  to  the  French,  and  the  linkage  question  thus 
consists  of  both  technical  and  theological  aspects.  EPG 
discussions  of  this  subject  late  in  1976  produced  no  solu¬ 
tion.  The  November  meeting  of  the  EPG  at  the  political  level 
resulted  merely  in  expression  of  the  EPG  countries ’  intent  to 
begin  discussions  with  North  America  in  the  nea^  future  and  a 
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requirement  for  the  EPG  National  Armaments  Directors  to 
prepare  a  report  early  in  1977  on  how  to  organize  the 
trans -Atlantic  dialog. 1^5 

From  an  informal  beginning  in  1977,  the  Trans-Atlantic  Dialog 

(TAD)  has  grown  into  a  formal  organization  with  agreed  on  terms  of 

reference.  The  TAD  consists  of  meetings  and  consultations  between 

the  Armaments  Directors  of  the  IEFG  and  the  Armament  Directors  of 
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the  United  States  and  Canada.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  TAD,  the 

United  States  proposed  the  triad  of  initiatives  (dual  production, 
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MOUs,  and  Family  of  Weapons)  discussed  above.  Although  the  1EPG 

was  designed  to  focus  primarily  on  intra-European  equipment  matters, 

through  the  TAD  the  United  States  proposed  to  the  IEPG  some  17  United 

States  systems  for  them  to  consider  as  candidates  for  dual  produc- 
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tion.  Thus,  the  TAD  is  the  framework  that  ties  together  the  CNAD, 

the  IEPG,  United  States -Canadian  collaboration,  and  even  a  fourth 
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group,  the  Four-Power  CNAD.  As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  nofeu: 

"We  seek  continued  exchange  with  the  IEPG  to  accelerate  CNAD  work 

,  .u  ..130 

in  these  areas. 

Although  the  framework  is  now  in  place,  not  all  view  it 

optimistically.  A  significant  amount  of  concern  focuses  on  how  the 

Europeans  (The  IEPG)  view  their  role  and  that  of  the  TAD.  Efforts  by 

the  IEPG  to  tailor  the  TAD  to  its  own  interests  early  in  its  life 

are  cause  for  United  States  concern.  Although  reciprocity  appears 

now  to  be  the  guiding  force  with  the  TAD,  not  all  are  sanguine  about 
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this  prospect.  Others  have  questioned  whether  the  TAD,  largely 
an  extra-alliance  framework,  ought  to  receive  so  much  of  the  United 
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States'  attention.  They  see  the  need  for  an  integration  of  efforts 

between  the  TAD  and  existing  NATO  forums >  such  as  the  Defense  Planning 

Committee  and  the  CNAD.  The  TAD  ought  ^o,  in  their  eyes,  assist, 

strengthen,  and  complement  (not  compete  with)  existing  Alliance 
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structures. 

Policy  Language 

A  final  section  in  this  chapter  reviews  the  debate  over 
formulation  of  the  United  States  policy  position  on  standardization 
and  clearly  illustrates  the  differing  positions  taken  by  the  House 
and  Senate;  i.e.,  the  high  versus  low  view  of  the  policy  arena. 

Prior  to  the  1974  cycle  of  the  Defense  Authorization  and 
Defense  Appropriation  Legislation,  no  language  pertaining  to  the 
need  for  standardization  was  included  at  any  point  in  the  legislative 
process.  From  1974  to  1977,  though,  each  Authorization  Act  contained 
specific  provisions  dealing  with  standardization,  each  of  increasing 
strength.  The  history  of  those  provisions  reveals  quite  clearly 
the  attitudes  within  both  houses  to  standardization,  at  least  on  the 
broad  policy  level. 

In  1974,  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  reported  a  bill 
which  contained  no  reference  to  standardization.  The  Senate  bill 
that  year,  however,  contained  an  amendment  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn  (D-GA) 
which  called  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  "(a)  to  assess  the  con¬ 
sequences  in  cost  and  loss  of  combat  effectiveness  of  failures  to 
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standardize,  (b)  to  make  specific  proposals  for  common  action,  and 

(c)  to  work  within  NATO  to  make  standardization  in  research,  develop- 
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ment  and  procurement  an  integral  p  of  the  NATO  planning  process. 

The  House's  only  response  to  this  relatively  innocuous  amendment  was 

to  require  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  report  his  findings  to 

Congress  prior  to  submitting  them  to  NATO,  thereby  keeping  Congres- 
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sional  control  over  the  process. 

By  1975,  Senator  Nunn,  following  his  trip  to  Europe,  was 

prepared  to  push  harder  for  standardization.  The  House  bill,  as 

reported  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  passed  by  the  full  House, 

again  made  no  mention  of  standardization.  The  Senate  bill,  reported 

by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  following  extensive  coverage  of 

standardization  in  the  hearings  by  Senators  Nunn,  Culver  and  McIntyre, 

contained  the  Nunn-Culver  amendment,  a  powerful  policy  position  on 

standardization.  The  amendment  declared  it  to  be  .  .  the  policy 

of  the  United  States  that  equipment  procured  for  U.S.  forces  stationed 

in  Europe  ...  be  standardized  ....  The  Secretary  of  Defense  [was] 

directed  to  develop  and  implement  procurement  procedures  to  achieve 

standardization  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent."  The  Secretary  of 

Defense  was  further  required  to  report  all  deviations  from  this 

policy  and  to  justify  such  "noncompliance."  Finally,  the  sense  of 

the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  already  had  sufficient 

authority  to  waive  the  provisions  of  the  "Buy  American"  Act  in  order 
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to  pursue  standardization  was  made  explicit  by  the  language. 
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No  opposition  to  the  amendment  developed  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  it 

passed  as  reported  by  the  Committee. 

The  Conference  Report  on  this  legislation,  however,  illustrates 

in  clear  terms  the  reluctance  of  the  House  to  pursue  standardization, 

even  at  the  broad  policy  level: 

The  House  conferees,  although  in  agreement  with  the  goal 
of  standardization  particularly  in  the  area  of  communication 
and  other  similarly  suitable  equipment,  expressed  grave  con¬ 
cerns  that  the  import  of  this  language  as  presently  constituted 
could  be  misconstrued  and  possibly  used  to  our  disadvantage. *^6 

In  compromise,  several  changes  were  made  in  the  language.  Rather  than 

"the  policy  of  the  United  States,"  it  was  to  be  the  "sense  of  the 

Congress";  the  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  report  on 

noncompliance  was  softened  and  no  explicit  mention  was  made  of  the 

Buy  American  Act  being  waivable  (although  the  Senate  conferees  did 
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stress  this  in  the  Conference  Report) . 

These  changes  to  the  FY  1976  Authorization  Act  greatly 
softened  the  Senate's  strong  policy  endorsement  of  standardization, 
thus  setting  the  stage  for  another  fight  in  1976.  As  in  previous 
years,  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  and  report  failed 
to  touch  on  standardization  policy.  The  Senate  hearings,  however, 
again  frequently  illustrated  the  Committee's  concern  with  standard- 
ization.  (The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  also  chaired  a  major 
hearing  during  the  authorization  cycle  on  European  Defense  Cooperation, 
inviting  representatives  from  State,  Defense,  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  (their  Subcommittee  on  European  Defense  Cooperation)  to 
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participate.)  The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 

Committee  contained  language  identical  to  their  FY  1976  bill  plus  an 

additional  extensive  section  calling  for  increased  cooperation  in 

research  and  development  and  co-production  among  the  allies  (the 

139 

Taft,  Nunn,  Culver  Amendment).  After  surviving  a  parochial  floor 

challenge  from  the  Maine  delegation  (upset  over  the  loss  of  a  machine 

gun  contract  by  a  Maine  company  to  the  Belgians)  which  resulted  in  an 

additional  requirement  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  to 

Congress  on  any  agreement  reached  with  NATO  members  calling  for 
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offset  purchases,  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill,  surprisingly,  met  relatively  few  open  objections  in 

conference.  While  the  House  clearly  had  not  changed  its  attitude  - 

"The  House  conferees  were  concerned  that  standardization  should  not 

become  a  means  of  bypassing  prudent  considerations  in  the  procurement 

process"  -  they  had  clearly  accepted  the  prevailing  pressures  to  at 

least  make  a  policy-level  commitment  to  standardization.  The  single 

conference  amendment  to  the  bill  was,  however,  a  potentially  powerful 

limiting  one  which  required  "the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take  into 

consideration  in  Defense  procurement  procedures  the  cost,  function, 

quality  and  availability  of  the  equipment  to  be  procured  while 

141 

carrying  out  the  policy  of  standardization." 

The  standardization  provisions  and  their  modification  (as  well 

as  lack  of  modification)  touched  off  significant  debate  on  the  floor 

of  both  houses.  It  is  clear  that  the  House  would  have  preferred  much 
142 

weaker  language.  On  the  other  hand.  Senators  Nunn  and  Culver 
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also  found  It  necessary  to  expand  at  some  length  on  their  inter- 

143 

pretatlon  of  the  single  conference  amendment.  As  might  be  expected 
on  the  House  floor  the  amendment  was  interpreted  as  highly  restrictive 


of  foreign  procurement  while  Nunn  and  Ctiilver  saw  it  as  only  a  minor 
qualification  with  respect  to  the  waiverability  of  the  Buy  American 
Act  and  implementation  of  standardization.  The  provisions  were, 
however,  approved  by  both  houses. 

As  this  lengthy  analysis  of  the  policy  language  has  made  clear, 

the  attitudes  of  the  two  houses  on  standardization  are  markedly 

different.  The  House  seems  clearly  a  "victim"  of  low  politics,  with 

the  subgovernment  influence  quite  noticeable.  The  Senate,  on  the 

other  hand,  views  standardization  as  high  politics  and  seems  to  be 

minimizing  the  influence  of  the  subgovemments  in  the  policy-making 

process,  responding  Instead  to  the  admihistration.  The  inability  or 

failure  of  the  two  to  agree  on  the  level  (that  is,  to  both  treat  it 

as  high  or  as  low  politics)  is  an  indication  of  the  complexity  of 

the  problem  and  actually  may  exacerbate  it  as  expectations  are  raised 

to  unachievable  levels.  The  problem  is  confused  even  more  by  the 

occasional  unwillingness  in  the  Senate  to  back  up  its  policy  positions 
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with  clear  support  on  the  working  level. 


Summary 

This  concludes  the  review  of  the  organization  and  policy 


structure  supporting  NATO  standardization  as  of  late  1980.  The 
rapid  growth  of  organizations  and  the  proliferation  of  policy 
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statements  and  initiatives  in  this  area  suggest  that  further  growth  is 
likely.  Nevertheless,  most  proponents  seem  satisfied  that  a  workable 

policy  and  bureaucratic  framework  exlst^  within  which  implementation 

l 

can  begin.  At  least,  they  seem  to  agree  that  the  time  has  come  to 

| 

test  the  framework  now  in  existence  andi to  modify  it  as  experience 
requires.  The  next  chapter  is  a  critique  of  the  policy  and  organiza- 

I 

tional  framework  outlined  above  and  is  also  a  limited  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  advantages/disadvantages  and  pros/cons  of  the  entire 
Rationalization,  Standardization  and  Interoperability  (RSI)  Program; 
that  is,  to  evaluate  the  question  of  what  level  of  standardization 
is  desirable,  to  include  a  discussion  olf  what  is  politically  achievable. 


I 
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CHAPTER  V 

POLICY  EVALUATION 

Although  a  thorough  evaluation  of  all  the  implications  of 
standardization  cannot  be  done  justice  in  a  short  work,  at  attempt 
to  highlight  some  of  the  more  prominent  advantages  and  disadvantages 
is  called  for.  This  chapter  focuses,  in  three  sections,  on  both  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  as  well  as  some  of  the  problems  facing 
standardization.  The  first  section  addresses  the  question  of  de¬ 
sirability;  that  is,  does  standardization  gain  anything?  The  second 
section  addresses  the  issue  of  feasibility;  that  is,  regardless  of 
the  desirability  of  standardizing,  can  it  be  achieved?  In  this 
section,  some  of  the  hurdles  to  implementation  are  addressed  with  an 
eye  to  whether  the  hurdles  are  surmountable  or  whether  they  create 
such  immense  problems  that  the  policy  ought  to  be  reconsidered.  The 
final  section  evaluates  the  current  policy/organizational  structure 
from  both  previous  viewpoints:  is  it  desirable  and  is  it  feasible? 

Desirability  of  Standardization 
To  some  degree,  the  entire  issue  of  standardization  is  moot 
in  that  DOD  has  implicitly  put  total  standardization  on  a  back 
burner  (redefined  it  as  a  long-term  goal)  while  pursuing  inter¬ 
operability  as  ostensibly  the  short  term,  intermediary  step  to  full 
standardization.  To  many,  relegation  of  full  standardization  to 
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this  position  is  seen  as  a  way  to  kill  it  permanently.  Many  others, 
however,  see  the  process  laid  out  by  DOD  as  a  genuine  progression 
with  full  standardisation  a  very  real  and  live  goal.  In  that  sense, 
it  is  a  real  issue. 

A  critique  of  the  rationale  for  standardizing  would  be 
incomplete  without  at  least  an  acknowledgment  of  Thomas  Callaghan 
and  the  role  his  monograph  and  the  articles  it  has  birthed  have 
played.  Published  first  in  August  of  1974,  his  U.S./ European 
Economic  Cooperation  in  Military  and  Civil  Technology  argued  that 
some  $10  billion  was  being  wasted  yearly  by  the  14  NATO  Defense 
Ministries  and  proposed  a  North  Atlantic  Common  Defense  Market  which, 
he  argued,  would  increase  "conventional  weapons  development  and  pro¬ 
curement  expenditures  by  40%  without  raising  present  budgets. His 
proposal  called  for:  (a)  a  full  offset  on  military  account  within  12 
years  (although  costs  would  not  necessarily  be  balanced  on  an  annual 
basis  but  rather  over  several  years)  through  establishment  of  a  North 
Atlantic  Common  Defense  Market;  (b)  cooperation  in  civil  technology 
with,  again,  equal  cost-sharing  on  agreed  projects;  and  (c)  open 
government  procurement  with  an  end  to  all  "buy  national"  barriers 

(over  the  12-year  period  during  which  the  common  defense  market 

2 

would  be  developing).  The  result  of  this  12-year  program,  Callaghan 
argues,  would  be  maximum  standardization  of  NATO  at  the  same  or  lower 
defense  expenditures.  Included  in  this  proposal  is  a  restructuring 
of  European  industry  to  allow  it  to  both  cooperate  and  compete  with 
United  States  industry.  A  United  States  commitment  to  a  "two-way 
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street"  of  procurement  (meaning  an  equal  flow  in  each  direction) 
would  be  required  to  provide  the  political  encouragement  to  Europe 
to  take  the  massive  steps  necessary  to  restructure  and  redesign 

A 

their  industry  and  equipment. 

Ultimately  Callaghan  sees  the  United  States  and  Europe  as 


equal  partners  in  the  making  of  weapons  decisions.  As  he  argues. 


.  .  .  military  concepts  rarely  face  competition  except  in 
battle.  Now  they  will  face  competition  in  the  Allied  system 
acquisition  process.  As  the  measure  of  common  expenditures 
mount,  Europe  will  have  a  say  about  concepts  for  the  defense 
of  Europe,  military  requirements,  system  characteristics  and 
so  forth. ' 


Unfortunately,  Callaghan  ignores  the  politics  of  these  decisions: 
how,  given  the  inability  of  the  branches  of  the  United  States 
military  alone  to  agree  on  concepts  and  systems  (e.g.,  even  on 
something  as  basic  as  a  common  belt  buckle) are  14  different 
nations  suddenly  going  to  overcome  the  political  inertia  and  hurdles 
and  begin  to  agree?  This  question  will  be  addressed  in  the  following 
sections  in  more  detail.  Callaghan  bases  his  argument  on  a  religious 
acceptance  of  the  need  to  standardize  within  NATO;  he  does  not, 
unfortunately,  evaluate  that  need.  In  fact,  very  few  critics  have 
evaluated  the  requirement  for  and  desirability  of  standardization; 
most  accept  it  (as  has  Callaghan)  as  a  given.  As  Callaghan  notes, 

".  .  .  economic  necessity  requires  that  all  duplication  of  effort  be 
eliminated 

A  more  critical  problem,  from  an  academic  standpoint,  with 


Callaghan' 8  work  is  its  overall  tone;  it  is  not  a  scholarly  piece  of 


work.  Although  full  of  facts,  figures  and  assertions.  It  is  almost 
totally  devoid  of  footnotes.  It  is,  quite  simply,  a  polemic  designed 
to  build  emotional  support  for  standardisation  and  Atlantic  coopera¬ 
tion.  As  one  critic  has  noted:  "It  remains  interesting  ...  to 
see  just  how  far  one  can  promote  standardization  where  it  is  made  a 
transcendental  necessity  arising  from  the  dogma  of  the  forced  ac¬ 
quisition  by  the  United  States  and  Europe,  of  the  'same  weapon  systems, 
the  same  munitions,  the  same  spare  parts  for  their  forces  in  NATO — 

g 

through  military  exchanges'."  Further,  the  same  critic  notes, 
"Although  its  insufficient  realism  has  quickly  Invalidated  its  con¬ 
clusions,  most  of  its  main  ideas  have  hardly  been  the  object  of 
public  debate."^ 

Unfortunately,  Callaghan's  work  became  an  early  force  behind 
much  of  the  impetus  for  standardization  which  developed  on  the 
Congressional  side  (especially  in  the  Senate)  and  his  prescriptions 
largely  shaped  the  Congressional  agenda  and  resulting  programs.  Both 
the  heavy  emphasis  on  the  "two-way  street"  (which  is  criticized  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Readiness, 
Standardization  and  Interoperability  (RSI  Subcommittee)  as  ".  .  .an 
exercise  in  sloganeering  .  .  ."  with  ".  .  .no  relevance  to  sound 
procurement  practices") ^  and  on  European  cooperation  in  the  Culver- 
Nunn  amendment  owe  their  formulation,  in  large  part,  to  Callaghan. 

Fortunately,  over  the  last  several  years  more  critical 
appraisals  of  the  need  have  emerged.  Critics  of  standardization 
policy  have  focused  on  five  specific  areas:  (a)  the  type  and 
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quality  of  weapons  which  would  be  available  under  standardization; 

(b)  the  differing  objectives  of  the  NATO  members;  (c)  the  true 
nature  of  NATO's  problem;  (d)  the  political  implications  of  standard¬ 
ization;  and  (e)  the  question  of  standardization  versus  interopera¬ 
bility.  In  addition,  a  number  of  miscellaneous  criticisms  are 
reviewed. 

Weapon  Inventories  Under 
Standardization 

One  of  the  major  arguments  Implicit  in  the  standardization 
issue  is  that  better  weapons  will  emerge  if  the  efforts  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  are  consolidated  towards  a  single  project  or  at 
least  in  the  same  direction  (via  competitive  research  and  development 
directed  towards  common  requirements) .  Included  in  this  argument  is 
the  assumption  that  a  standardized  force  will  be  a  more  effective 
force  due  to  advantages  of  a  common  logistics  system,  better  inte¬ 
gration  of  systems,  etc.  However,  not  all  critics  accept  this 
argument.  They  argue  that:  (a)  diverse  weapons  systems  may  offer 
tactical  advantages  in  some  areas;  (b)  the  quantity  of  weapons  may 
be  more  important  than  the  quality;  and  (c)  forcing  the  United  States 
to  standardize/cooperate  with  NATO  countries  may  lead  to  a  degradation 
in  the  quality  and  capability  of  weapon  systems  available  to  NATO. 

Diversity  of  weapons  systems.  The  quertion  of  whether  a 
force  structure  made  up  of  diverse  weapon  systems  is  better  than  a 
standardized  force  structure  Is  a  complex  one.  At  the  heart  of  the 
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Issue,  It  Is  simultaneously  most  difficult  to  quantify.  No  ona  has 
satisfactorily  defined  what  level  of  diversity.  If  any,  is  useful. 
While  figures  on  waste  and  loss  of  military  capability  are  available, 
they  are  insufficient.  Loss  of  military  capability  is  an  absolute 
and  independent  measure.  It  does  not  indicate  or  address  the 
question  of  what  tactical  advantage  was  gained  (or  lost)  by  the 
duplication  (i.e.,  the  diversity  of  systems).  Gardiner  Tucker, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  NATO  for  Defense  Support  notes 
one  of  these  studies: 

The  Commander  of  the  AMF  has  determined  that,  if  armaments 
were  standardized  both  within  his  force  and  with  the  potential 
host  country,  then  the  time  for  his  forces  to  deploy  and  be 
combat-ready  could  be  cut  to  less  than  half  of  what  is  is 
today. 11 

General  Andrew  J.  Goodpaster,  former  Supreme  Allied  Commander  of 

Europe  also  observed  the  lowering  of  capability:  ".  .  .we  are 

losing  at  least  30  percent  and  in  some  areas  50  percent  of  our 

12 

capability  due  to  the  lack  of  standardization." 

However,  as  a  Library  of  Congress  report  notes,  addressing 

General  Goodpaster 's  estimates: 

.  .  .  Although  this  estimate  has  become  the  basis  for  the 
commonly  accepted  measure  of  the  net  military  benefits 
accruing  from  standardization.  General  Goodpaster  has  since 
explained  that  the  estimate  was  worked  out  in  terms  of 
logistics  support  and  constraints  alone.  Based  on  his  re¬ 
view  of  a  number  of  exercises,  and  particularly  the  study 
on  the  AMF,  General  Goodpaster  determined  that  the  maintenance 
of  separate  national  lines  of  support  reduced  by  30-50  percent 
the  support  which  could  be  provided  to  field  forces,  working 
against  a  fixed  logistics  capability.  In  summary,  while  the 
Goodpaster  estimate  provides  an  excellent  indication  of  the 
military  benefits  which  could  be  achieved  in  the  area  of 
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improved  logistics,  it  does  not  purport  to  offer  a  more 
comprehensive  gage  of  the  overall  balance  between  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  total  force  standardization. *3 

General  Alexander  Haig,  in  testimony  before  the  House  Armed 

Services  Committee,  also  challenged  the  false  hopes  which  these 

figures,  implying  as  they  do  a  vast  inefficiency,  raise  for  the 

taxpayers.  He  argued  that  savings  in  the  range  Goodpaster  suggested 

are  just  not  possible,  both  due  to  military  necessity  (making 

"duplication"  unavoidable  at  times)  and  because  of  political  reali- 

14 

ties  and  imperatives  in  the  weapons  procurement  arena.  The  Library 

of  Congress  report  also  notes  a  number  of  the  arguments  against 

standardization  and  in  favor  of  diversification: 

— Different  types  of  equipment  may  be  better  suited  for 
different  climates  and  geography.  .  .  . 

— In  some  cases,  a  multiplicity  of  systems  can  complicate 
an  enemy’s  planning  problem.  .  .  . 

— There  are  honest  differences  regarding  the  "most  correct" 
military  doctrine  and  concept  of  force  employment.  .  .  . 

— Different  types  of  equipment  designed  to  meet  differing 
tactical  concepts  provide  a  degree  of  redundancy  should 
one  particular  doctrine  be  invalidated  in  time  of  war.  .  .  . 

— If  an  important  technological  advance  is  made  by  one 
alliance  member,  but  that  state  must  defer  incorporating 
the  new  technology  into  deployed  hardware  while  a  broader 
alliance  agreement  on  standardization  is  negotiated,  then 
an  opportunity  cost  is  incurred.  .  .  . 

— In  most  cases,  the  equipment  replacement  schedules  of 
individual  NATO  members  are  not  synchronous.  .  .  . 

— In  the  interest  of  standardization,  states  may  agree  to 
compromise  varying  requirements  for  specialized  combat 
missions  into  a  single  multipurpose  design.  While  this 
result  will  achieve  a  reduction  in  weapons  types,  it  will 
leave  the  participating  states  with  one  weapon  which 
cannot  perform  each  mission  as  capably  as  a  number  of 
specialized  systems. 15 
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In  a  final  example,  Gardiner  Tucker  (a  proponent  of 
atandardlzatlon)  notes  the  possible  consequences  of  coordination 
failures  during  joint  operations: 

The  lack  of  common  frequencies  and  codes  for  data 
transmission  and  of  standard  systems  for  Identification 
of  friend  or  foe,  moreover,  have  been  shown  In  recent 
exercises  to  lead  to  NATO  destruction  of  NATO  aircraft 
In  a  conflict.  Of  the  substantial  number  of  NATO  mari¬ 
time  patrol  aircraft  which  were  (theoretically)  shot  down 
in  one  recent  exercise,  for  example,  subsequent  analysis 
showed  that  more  than  502  were  attributable  to  NATO 
weapons. ^ 

Here,  however,  the  question  of  standardization  is  more  properly  one 
of  interoperability  and  compatibility.  And  again,  what  is  gained 
and  what  is  lost  by  standardization  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
advantages  of  having  diverse  systems  vis— a-vis  an  enemy  is  not 
addressed. 

In  a  word,  then,  the  purported  gains  are  viewed  in  a  vacuum 

and  may  disappear  when  a  broader  view  of  standardization  is  taken. 

John  Ford,  Staff  Director  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 

addresses  this  broader  perspective: 

.  .  .1  think  there  is  developing  a  consensus  that  attempting 
to  standardize  logistics  systems  would  create  more  problems 
than  it  would  solve.  And  that  standardization  might  not 
always  be  desirable  in  those  areas  where  the  multiplicity 
of  systems  can  confuse  the  enemy. ^  | 

John  Daniels  provides  an  even  more  detailed  example  of  the  advantages 

of  diversity: 

And  a  NATO  commitment  to  uniformity — with  the  one  possible 
exception  of  communications — would  emasculate  the  potential 
for  shocking  surprise  that  is  latent  in  any  diversified  force. 
Whether  the  U.S. /British  105-mm. ,  the  British  rifled  120-mm. , 
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or  the  German  smoothbore  120-nm.  is  the  best  Russian 
tank  killer  Is  a  subject  of  uncertainty  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

What  Is  certain,  however.  Is  that  the  Warsaw  Pact 
military  planning  job  would  be  much  simpler  if  NATO  would 
standardize  on  only  one  weapon. 

Uniformity  is  a  natural  attribute  of  alliances  between 
societies  that  employ  socialistic  or  communistic  and  other 
forms  of  totalitarian  government.  Individual  judgment  be¬ 
neath  the  highest  levels  of  government  is  incompatible  with 
systems  based  on  hierarchial  bureaucracies  and  held  together 
by  military  force. 18 

A  slightly  different  view  notes  that  acceptance  of  another's 
systems  means  acceptance  of  their  tactics: 

Adoption  of  foreign  weapons  entails  at  least  partial 
acceptance  of  foreign  tactics  which  are  in  turn  shaped 
by  a  strategic  point  of  view.  Today,  the  increased  di¬ 
versity  and  sophistication  of  weapons  systems  reinforce 
the  links  between  technical  characteristics  and  tactics, 
tactics  and  strategy,  strategy  and  politics.  Advocates 
of  standardization  often  ignore  these  links  and  claim 
that  one  country's  weapon  can  substitute  for  a  roughly 
similar  foreign-made  system. 

Close  air  support — the  use  of  aircraft  to  attack 
enemy  troops  only  short  distances  from  friendly  forces — 
provides  a  good  example  of  this  linkage.  The  United 
States  had  developed  the  A-10,  a  subsonic,  heavily 
equipped  plane,  designed  to  circle  over  enemy  positions, 
relying  on  its  rugged  construction  and  sophisticated  elec¬ 
tronic  countermeasures  to  survive  enemy  anti-aircraft  fire. 

The  Air  Force  designed  the  A-10  on  the  basis  of  its  ex¬ 
perience  in  Vietnam,  where  U.S.  fighters  could  protect 
strike  aircraft  from  MiG  interceptors,  and  where  anti¬ 
aircraft  fire  was  heavy  but  unsophisticated.  For  a 
power  with  worldwide  responsibilities,  likely  to  fight 
against  less-sophisticated  armies  than  its  own,  the  A-10 
makes  sense. 

The  British  and  the  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
have  to  operate  against  sophisticated  Soviet  defenses. 

They  therefore  rely  on  fast  jets  that  make  only  one  low 
pass  over  the  enemy,  using  precision-guided  or  "smart," 
bombs  to  destroy  their  targets.  Tornado  and  Jaguar 
make  sense  given  these  circumstances.  Only  a  major  war 
in  Europe  could  establish  which  doctrine  would  work  best 
there.  Meanwhile,  Soviet  air-defense  tacticians  must  plan 
to  cope  with  both  systems,  a  complicated  task. 19 
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And  noting  also  the  advantages  of  diversity,  Cohen  goes  on: 

Indeed,  diverse  weapons  systems  may  offer  tactical 
advantages  to  NATO  in  some  areas.  Tank  warfare  is  an 
example.  The  British  rely  on  heavily  armored  tanks  firing 
large,  accurate,  and  long-range  shells.  They  expect  their 
tanks  to  cooperate  closely  with  infantry  and  artillery.  The 
Germans,  however,  intend  to  deploy  large  numbers  of  lightly 
armored,  fast  tanks  whose  guns  shoot  similar  shells  but  at 
relatively  short  ranges.  As  in  the  case  of  close  air 
support,  Soviet  theorists  must  figure  out  how  to  cope  with 
either  force.  They  cannot  develop  tanks  and  tactics  that 
deal  equally  well  with  both. 

The  unsynchronized  procurement  and  replacement  cycles 
of  the  allies  ensure  that  some  Western  countries  will  always 
deploy  weapons  that  incorporate  the  latest  technology.  The 
Warsaw  Pact,  however,  must  worry  about  sudden  obsolescence 
of  particular  arms.  For  example,  new  forms  of  armor  re¬ 
sistant  to  light  antitank  missiles,  such  as  the  British 
Chobham  model,  may  protect  tanks  from  antitank  missiles. 

Tanks  incorporating  such  advances  should  appear  on  line  in 
NATO  sooner  than  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  armies. 20 

Another  House  Armed  Services  Committee  staffer,  Anthony  R. 
Battista,  provides  a  slightly  more  even-handed  view  but  one  which 
reinforces  the  point  that  standardization  is  not  the  best  approach 
for  all  situations: 

At  times,  duplication  of  effort  is  inefficient  and 
sometimes  it  is  efficient.  At  times  it  is  best  to  have 
different  hardware  and  different  capabilities  and  capa¬ 
bilities  that  tend  to  overlap. 

There  are  no  universals  in  the  business. 21 

Although  these  critics  all  argue  the  need  for  the  advantages 
of  diversity,  like  the  proponents  of  standardisation  they  also  are 
unable  to  quantify  the  advantages  of  diversity.  Like  the  proponents 
of  standardization,  they  assume  the  reader  will  intuitively  grasp 
the  wisdom  of  their  position.  What  still  is  lacking  is  an  objective 
analysis  of  the  need. 
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Quantity  versus  quality.  Related  to  the  question  of  how 

diverse  the  force  structure  ought  to  be  is  that  of  quantity  of 

weapons  versus  quality.  Although  proponents  of  standardization  do 

not  generally  admit  to  this  as  an  issue,  arguing  that  standardization 

means  being  able  to  have  both  quality  and  quantity,  critics  argue 

that  standardization  may  in  fact  result  in  NATO  having  fewer  weapons 

and  that  this  may  be  a  more  dangerous  situation  for  NATO  than  having 

22 

a  destandard  force  with  more  weapons. 

Critics  point  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  savings  argued  by 

the  proponents  of  standardization  may  be  illusive  and  that,  in  fact, 

cooperative  efforts  will  cause  the  product  to  be  more,  not  less, 

expensive.  One  respected  observer,  F.  Clifton  Berry  (a  senior  editor 

of  Armed  Forces  JournaL  International)  notes  the  problem  of  low 

European  productivity  on  the  cost  of  the  F-16.  Cost  estimates  for 

parts  of  the  F-16  to  be  produced  in  Europe  were  two  to  three  times 

23 

the  costs  of  the  identical  parts  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the  four  European  pur¬ 
chases  called  for  contracts  being  placed  in  Europe  equal  to  10%  of 

2< 

the  value  of  the  650  aircraft  the  United  States  planned  to  purchase, 
cost  inflation  due  to  European  production  would  result  in  the  United 
States'  purchasing  fewer  aircraft  for  the  same  amount  of  money. 

Eliot  Cohen  points  out  that  the  coproduction  agreement  will  add 
$1  million  to  the  cost  of  each  F-16  built  in  Europe.  Whether  the 
Inflated  prices  will  be  offset  by  the  gains  due  the  Europeans 
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foregoing  the  expense  of  developing  their  own  aircraft  is  uncertain. 
Given  that  at  least  two  other  European  aircraft  were  designed  to 
compete  with  the  F-16  for  the  four-nation  European  buy,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  where  any  economic  savings  in  NATO  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  were  realized,  at  least  in  this  case.  In  this  case,  coproduction 
will  probably  result  in  fewer  aircraft  being  produced  for  NATO  at  a 
higher  cost  than  would  have  resulted  through  a  direct  purchase 
procurement.  Whether  the  European  governments  would  have  been  able 
to  politically  accept  the  direct  sales  route  is,  however,  another 
important  question.  It  involves  the  question  of  offsets  within  a 
single  project  and  leads  one  at  the  extreme  to  favor  the  Callaghan 

approach  of  a  North  Atlantic  Market  with  offsets  not  tied  to  specific 
27 

projects.  From  this  narrow  perspective,  Callaghan  is  correct  -  a 

project-focused  offset  program  is  not  the  way  to  pursue  standardiza- 
28 

tion.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  noted  above  and  as  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  under  the  question  of  political  feasibility,  Callaghan's  plan 
itself  is  undesirable  and  probably  impossible  to  implement.  Given 
that,  as  I  will  argue  below,  a  broad  Atlantic  Common  Market  is  not 
possible,  the  resulting  pursuit  of  standardization  (by  focusing  on 
single  projects)  will  lead  exactly  where  critics  argue — with  NATO 
possibly  more  standardized  but  with  fewer  weapons  that  it  can  "afford" 
to  have. 

Arthur  Smithies  points  out  the  elusiveness  of  (and  even 
suggests  the  impossibility  of  attaining)  cost  savings  in  a  series  of 
reports  prepared  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  economics  of 
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standardization  as  does  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  the 

30 

report  of  its  RSI  Subcommittee  noting  that  "Dual  production  will 

not  produce  significant  cost  savings  except  perhaps  on  the  European 
31 

side."  Finally,  problems  of  time  are  compounded  under  joint 

projects;  one  estimate  argues  that  a  project  involving  two  nations 

takes  25%  longer  and  one  involving  three  takes  50%  longer  than 

32 

single-nation  projects.  A  frequently  used  rule  of  thumb  which 
illustrates  the  problem  in  joint  programs  was  summed  up  by  Jean-Laurens 
Delpech  in  a  widely-noted  article  in  Defense  Nationale  in  1976: 

The  larger  the  number  of  participants  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  reach  agreement.  What  results  is  often  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  time  required  for  programs  and  an  unavoidable  in¬ 
crease  in  costs.  Without  intending  to  poach  in  Parkinson's 
realm,  one  can  formulate  three  necessary  mathematical  laws 
that  apply  when  several  countries  cooperate  in  a  weapons 
program:  _ 

a)  Program  costs  must  be  multiplied  by  vrT  ,  compared 
to  the  costs  incurred  by  a  single  country;  n  being  the 
number  of  participants. 

b)  The  delay  in  completing  the  program  must  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  Vn  ,  compared  to  the  time  required  by  a  single 
country;  n  being  the  number  of  participants. 

c)  The  difficulties  attending  the  export  of  a  weapon 
jointly  produced  increases  according  to  the  geometric 
progression  n3;  n  being  the  number  of  participants. 33 

Cohen  notes  several  other  examples  of  cost  and  time  inflation 

34 

due  to  cooperation  in  weapons  development.  The  result,  he  argues, 
will  be  fewer  weapons  for  NATO: 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  qualitative  superiority  of 
NATO  weapons  can  outweight  the  Warsaw  Pact's  large  numerical 
advantage.  Unless  defense  budgets  grow,  expensive  attempts 
to  standardize  will  only  provide  NATO  with  fewer  weapons. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  NATO  will  be 
better  served  by  1,000  XM-1  tanks  and  1,000  Leopard  2s  than 
by  1,500  standard  tanks. ^5 
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Finally,  Che  RSI  Subcommittee,  in  its  report  on  standardization, 
notes  its  conclusions  on  cost  savings: 

It  is  unlikely  there  will  be  significant  cost  savings 
realized  from  arms  cooperation.  Approximately  $3  billion 
annually  is  available  as  potential  savings  if  all  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  is  eliminated.  This  is  less  than  two  percent 
of  the  current  alliance  budgets.  Thus  cooperation,  while  it 
does  allow  some  potential  savings,  is  certainly  not  the  total 
answer  to  NATO's  prob'ems.^ 

The  Mouse  Appropriations  Committee  likewise  challenges  these 

savings  and  the  tradeoffs  in  a  special  section  addressing  Foreign 

Col laboration  in  Weapons  Systems  Development/Procurement  in  its  re- 

37 

port  on  the  FY  1980  DOD  Appropriations  Bill. 

Again,  agreement  on  the  issue  of  quantity  versus  quality  is 
hard  to  come  by.  If,  however,  my  argument  that  standardization  will 
lead  to  decreased  quantities  of  weapons  is  accurate  and  if  standard¬ 
ization  threatens  that  level  of  diversity  which  is  desirable  or  even 
necessary,  then  one  must  begin  to  question  whether  pursuing  standard¬ 
ization  poses  a  threat  to  NATO  weapon  inventories.  And  if,  as 
critics  argue,  standardization  is  likely  to  lead  also  to  poorer 
quality  or  less  capable  systems,  a  serious  challenge  to  standardiza¬ 
tion  has  been  raised. 


Degradation  in  quality.  Arthur  Smithies  raises  another 
important  issue  -  that  of  the  quality  of  systems  resulting  from 
standardization  -  in  pointing  out  that  in  responding  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact  threat,  the  biggest  advantage  to  the  Western  Alliance  is  the 
comparative  advantage  which  lies  in  its  capacity  for  technological 
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improvement.  And  the  source  of  that  technological  advantage  is 

39 

competitive  research  and  development. 

Smithies'  concern  is  several-fold.  On  one  hand,  he  notes  that 
".  .  .  some  proposals  for  standardization  may  actually  stifle  com¬ 
petition."  As  he  notes:  "Measures  that  put  American  technology  in 

a  str;  Lght  jacket  for  the  sake  of  standardization  will  be  counter 
40 

productive."  He  points  out  also  an  interesting  contradiction  in 

standardization  in  noting  that  a  ".  .  .  dynamic  technology  may  itself 

interfere  with  standardization  .  .  .  [for  it]  means  that  new  systems 

are  continually  coming  into  being,  while  old  systems  continue  to 
41 

[unction."  This,  he  notes,  argues  for  interoperability  over 
standardization. 

As  a  result,  Smithies  argues  that  "...  standardization  must 

be  pursued  in  the  context  of  a  defense  economy  that  is  sufficiently 

42 

competitive  to  ensure  technological  advance."  But  he  points  out 

two  challenges  to  this  competition.  The  first  is  the  old  NATO  Basic 

Military  Requirement  (NBMR)  process.  Although  he  notes  that  the 

procedure  was  abandoned  in  1966,  its  basic  premise  (a  need  for 

43 

centralized  machinery)  is  still  accepted  within  NATO.  In  fact, 
since  he  wrote,  the  PAPS  process  with  the  MENS  procedures  (procedures 
very  similar  to  the  NBMR)  has  been  established.  Smithies  asked, 

44 

"What  would  the  NBMRs  be  like  if  they  did  win  unanimous  agreement?" 

As  he  answers: 

If  the  NBMRs  were  to  win  the  assent  of  the  membership 
they  would  probably  have  to  assign  definite  procurement 


quotas  to  each  member,  covering  both  R&D  and  production. 
These  quotas  would  tend  to  be  based  not  on  the  relative 
efficiency  of  members,  but  on  pre-conceived  notions  of 
equity.  If  this  diagnosis  is  correct,  the  NBMR  approach 
would  be  an  effective  method  of  stifling  competition 
and  technological  advance  in  NATO.  And  that  approach 
may  not  even  be  able  to  achieve  agreement  on  standardiza¬ 
tion.  45 


The  F-16,  often  touted  as  an  example  of  successful  standardiza¬ 
tion,  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  problem  Smithies  points  to.  Further, 
the  cost  overruns  associated  with  it  are  attributable  only  to  pro¬ 
duction;  had  it  been  cooperatively  developed,  the  cost  overruns 
would  probably  have  been  even  greater  and  the  performance  probably 
greatly  diminished.  Experience  within  the  United  States  alone  with 
cooperative  development  of  a  fighter  between  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
shows  a  long  record  of  problems  (the  F-4  and  F-lll) ,  and  Europe's 

experience  with  the  Tornado  illustrates  the  performance  and  require- 

46 

merits  problems  which  arise  with  cooperative  development  programs. 

Smithies  sees  as  the  second  challenge  to  healthy  competition, 
Thomas  Callaghan's  "two-way  street"  proposal.  Callaghan's  proposal. 
Smithies  argues,  by  requiring  balanced  trade  (especially  within  the 
military  sector  alone)  will  lead  to  the  inefficiencies  and  lack  of 
competition  he  fears.  The  procurement  agency  proposed  by  Callaghan 
is  likewise  seen  by  Smithies  as  likely  to  encourage  those  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  which  will  lead  to  degradation  in  quality: 

The  Callaghan  Report  is  silent  on  the  organization  and 
control  of  the  agency.  But  In  the  NATO  context,  it  would 
be  governed  by  national  representatives  with  veto  power. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  avoid  getting  into  the 
process  of  distributing  production  quotas  among  the 
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European  countries,  whether  efficient  or  not.  In  fact, 
the  proposal  seems  to  raise  all  the  problems  of  the  NBMRs. 

Mr.  Callaghan,  himself,  seems  to  share  that  point  of 
view.  While  he  asserts  .  .  .  that  "cooperation  must 
eventually  become  competitive"  he  adds,  "This  is  stated 
as  a  procedural,  not  a  basic  principle.  This  is  because 
competitive  procedure  must  always  be  subject  to  the 
principle  that  benefits  and  burdens  are  equitably  shared  - 
the  principle  of  just  returns.  The  need  for  competition 
should  be  stated,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  insist 
upon  it  at  an  early  date." 

The  Callaghan  proposal  could  conceivably  result  in 
extensive  standardization,  provided  the  procurement 
authority  was  able  to  insist  on  it  and  the  U.S.  agreed. 

The  resulting  military  effectiveness  might  be  worth  the 
loss  of  productive  efficiency  and  technological  advance 
that  is  likely  to  be  involved.  But  in  any  event,  it 
should  not  be  adopted  until  a  more  competitive  approach 
has  been  fully  explored. ^ 

Smithies  also  argues  that  the  General  Research  Corporation, 
in  its  preliminary  report  on  NATO  Standardization  and  Licensing 
Policy  (a  major  study  contracted  for  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs),  by  recommending  that 
the  United  States  participate  in  European  consortia  in  the  interests 
of  standardization  is  making  the  same  mistake  Callaghan  is: 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  GRC  report  that  the  U.S. 
should  participate  in  European  consortia  in  the  interests 
of  standardization.  It  is  presumable  to  hope  that  collabora¬ 
tion  on  an  Atlantic  rather  than  a  European  basis  could  result 
on  weapons  systems  that  could  be  accepted  without  controversy 
throughout  the  Alliance. 

This  suggestion  is  unsatisfactory.  The  consortium 
approach  is  alien  to  U.S.  industrial  methods.  By  partici¬ 
pating  the  U.S.  could  impair  its  own  efficiency  rather  than 
increase  that  of  European.  The  efforts  that  the  U.S.  has 
already  made,  such  as  LEOPARD  I,  at  collaboration  with  single 
countries  have  not  been  notably  successful.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  U.S.  principle  that  development  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  a  single  organization  should  be  retained. 

This  does  not  preclude  subcontracting  for  that  development 
of  components,  incorporating  components  already  developed 
under  license  from  other  producers  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 
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In  sum,  Smithies  is  arguing  that  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  payoff,  we  ought  not  to  try  it.  In  a  similar  vein,  a  recent 
article  on  "European  Equipment  Cooperation"  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  United  Services  Institute  argued  the  dangers  of  cooperative 
research  and  development,  focusing  its  criticism  on  the  proposed 
Family  of  Weapons  concept: 

In  essence,  the  family  idea  is  that  a  number  of 
systems  should  be  identified,  and  development  leadership 
of  the  systems  in  the  family  allocated  to  nations  or  groups 
of  nations  on  an  equitable  basis  between  Europe  on  the  one 
side  and  North  America  on  the  other,  all  participants  agree¬ 
ing  not  to  initiate  competing  developments  and  to  adopt  the 
systems  so  developed  if  needed  by  their  forces.  Though 
imaginative  and  constructive,  this  approach  inevitably 
brings  its  own  problems.  The  most  fundamental  is  the  har¬ 
monisation  of  time-scales  and  operational  requirements  but 
even  assuming  agreement  on  these  major  factors,  there  re¬ 
mains  the  further  difficult  question  of  sharing  the  develop¬ 
ment  work  between  Europe  and  North  America.  Elimination  of 
duplicated  R&D  in  particular  arenas,  while  encouraging 
standardisation,  will  reduce  insurance  against  failure  in 
development;  will  reduce  the  scope  of  purchasers  to  select 
the  best  buy  for  their  needs;  and  will  be  bound  to  impinge 
on  the  opportuniti  s  for  individual  European  countries  to 
participate.  ^ 

Again,  the  need  to  hedge  against  uncertainty  seems  to  argue 
also  against  over-emphasis  on  standardization.  Several  other 
articles  have  addressed  this  issue  with  conclusions  in  opposition 
to  eacli  other.  Two  industry  representatives,  as  might  be  expected, 
argue  in  favor  of  quality  and  against  standardization. 

Large-scale  uniformity — the  ostensible  goal  of  NATO 
standardization — does  not  seem  to  be  practically  achievable 
among  the  NATO  nations.  It  is  a  dangerous  goal  because 
the  compromises  it  generates  move  individual  nations  away 
from  the  admittedly  expensive  idiosyncracies  on  which  their 
real  militay  elan  is  based  and  toward  a  no  man's  land  of 
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patchwork  weapon  systems  where  neither  meaningful  uniformity 
nor  the  confidence  born  of  individual  judgment  can  prevail. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  David  had  the  good  sense, 
before  tackling  Goliath,  to  reject  his  captain's  armor  and 
sword  in  favor  of  the  weapon  he  understood  best  and  believed 
in  the  most. 

The  fact  that  the  reluctance  to  embrace  standardization 
(based  on  some  other  nation's  weapons)  is  greatest  in  those 
nations  best  able  to  assess  and  counter  the  Warsaw  Pact 
threat  with  their  own  resources  and  least  in  those  nations 
not  so  equipped,  is  a  phenomenon  familiar  to  many  students 
uf  social  welfare  programs. 

Uniformity  is  a  kind  of  leverage  that  works  both  ways. 

A  lot  of  first-class  weapons  can  speed  up  the  process  of 
winning  wars.  A  lot  of  third-class  weapons  can  just  as 
quickly  speed  up  the  process  of  losing.  Will  the  under¬ 
lying  purpose  of  standardization — fundamentally  socialized 
economics — tend  to  produce  first-class  or  will  it  result 
in  third-class  weapons?^ 


And : 


Any  gains  achieved  through  lower  costs  or  increased 
effectiveness  of  items  procured  would  be  almost  coinci¬ 
dental.  While  there  are  some  real  gains  to  be  realized 
purely  from  standardization  and  interoperability,  these 
gains  are  not  likely  to  be  nearly  large  enough  to  offset 
the  costs  associated  with  relatively  inefficient  produc¬ 
tion  and  poorly  designed  equipment.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
in  fact,  that  RSI  achieved  around  costly,  ineffective,  or 
inappropriate  products  is  likely  to  provide  far  less  defense 
capability  than  the  reverse  situation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  situation  in  which  a  few  people  do  things  right  while 
many  do  things  incorrectly  is  preferable  to  a  situation 
in  which  uniformity  is  achieved  by  all  doing  the  wrong 
thing. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO),  on  the  other  hand, 
in  its  1978  report  on  standardization  notes  the  problem  of  adjust¬ 
ing  the  Level  of  sophistication  to  varying  national  requirements, 
but  concludes  that  ".  .  .  it  may  be  appropriate  for  the  United  States 

to  agree  to  somewhat  less  sophisticated  and  more  affordable  require- 

52 

ments  in  order  to  lead  the  way."  The  GAO  also  notes  three 
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reasons  why  national  requirements  tend  to  lead  to  differing  levels 

of  sophistication  and  types  of  weapons: 

— Dissimilar  assessments  of  the  threat  and  use  of  varying 
doctrines  and  tactics  (e.g.,  tank  tactics  between  the 
French,  Germans  and  British); 

— Broader  national  requirements  (the  world-wide  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  U.S.) ; 

— Non-military  concerns  (limits  of  technological  capabilities 
or  resources,  marketing  of  products  to  third  nations,  etc.). 53 

Although  the  GAO  ends  up  arguing  for  lowering  sophistication 

in  order  to  procure  standardized  weapons,  they  note  the  need  to 

evaluate  carefully  the  tradeoffs: 

.  .  .evaluation  of  the  proposal  for  buying  less-than-the- 
best  should  consider  (1)  the  potential  for  increased 
quantities  if  quality  is  reduced,  (2)  the  importance  of 
capabilities  which  would  be  lost,  and  (3)  perhaps  the  more 
rapid  obsolescence  of  less  technologically  advanced  weaponry. ^ 

Critically,  the.  GAO  notes  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the 

effects  of  standardization  on  both  quantity  and  quality  as  they  note 

the  possibility  of  losing  both  through  collaborative  ventures: 

Although  differing  equipment  requirements  do  not 
necessarily  preclude  multinational  cooperation  in  weapons 
development,  they  can  have  detrimental  effects  on  collabora¬ 
tive  projects  and  reduce  the  participation  in  such  projects. 

In  certain  cases  joint  development  projects  result  in  more 
expensive  equipment  because  of  the  need  to  accommodate  mul- 
t  iple  national  preferences.  The  result  may  be  a  more  com¬ 
plex  piece  of  hardware  than  any  single  nation  desired.  Dutch 
spokesmen  told  us  this  was  the  reason  the  Netherlands  withdrew 
f rom  the  MRCA  currently  being  developed  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  The  Dutch  did  not  believe  they  required 
the  expensive  and  complex  aircraft  to  perform  their  assigned 
missions. 55 

In  fact,  if  this  is  the  result,  standardization  has  resulted 
in  both  degradation  in  quality  and  sophistication  as  well  as 
sacrifice  in  numbers  and  diversity  of  systems.  It  is  this  danger. 
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one  which  has  emerged  in  several  previous  attempts  to  standardi¬ 
se  (see  the  MBT-70/XM-l/Leopard  II  case  study),  which  causes  the 
critics  to  advise  caution  and  careful  evaluation  of  standardization 
programs . 

Conflicting  Objectives  Within 
NATO 

A  second  area  in  which  critics  have  challenged  the  wisdom  of 
pursuing  standardization  focuses  on  the  various  objectives  of 
standardization.  They  note  three  objectives  of  standardization: 
military  effectiveness,  political  benefit,  and  economic  benefit. 
Critics  argue  each  NATO  nation  has  assigned  independent  and  often 
differing  priorities  to  each  of  these  objectives;  in  fact,  critics 
argue  that  some  give  only  lip  service  to  goals  which  others  see  as 
primary.  Two  concerns  come  to  mind  as  a  result.  First,  the  three 
goals  may  be  incompatible;  Arthur  Smithies  makes  this  argument  and 
it  is  implied  in  the  discussion  of  quality  and  quantity  above.  A 
second  concern,  and  one  which  Congress  is  focusing  on,  is  the 
concern  that  the  United  States  is  bearing  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  the  weight  in  pursuit  of  standardization,  making  political  and 
economic  sacrifices  to  Europe  for  increases  in  military  effective¬ 
ness  which  may  be  illusive  (as  noted  in  the  section  above).  If,  in 
fact,  standardization  does  not  really  lead  to  the  military  advantages 
proponents  argue  it  will,  then  the  United  States  is,  in  effect,  sub¬ 
sidizing  European  interests  with  no  return.  John  Ford,  Staff 
Director  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  put  this  rather  well 
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after  noting  that  while  .  .  the  European  countries  are  serious 
about  the  two-way  street,  and  we  have  to  listen  to  them,"  cautioned 
that  .  .  for  U.S.  industry,  the  question  is  how  to  walk  on  the 
two-way  street  without  becoming  known  as  the  easiest  girl  on  the 
block. 

A  good  summary  of  the  three  objectives  noted  earlier  was 
developed  by  Michael  Eiland  in  a  1977  article  in  Strategic  Review. 

In  addition  to  military  effectiveness  and  economics  in  production, 
he  notes  that  among  the  political  benefits  to  Europe  of  stronger 
defense  industries  are  (a)  the  ability  to  accomplish  social  and 
economic  goals  via  arms  production;  (b)  advantages  gained  because  of 
the  important  role  military  transactions  with  third  countries  play 
in  providing  export  earnings;  and  (c)  the  hedge  in  technology  pro¬ 
vided  via  weapons  research  and  development."^ 

The  General  Accounting  Office  notes  the  priority  placed  on 

economic  and  political  motives  by  Europe  and  points  out  that  the 

Europeans  recognize  that  United  States  support  is  based  primarily 

58 

on  the  perceived  military  benefits.  Although  the  GAO  does  not 
pursue  this  line  of  thought,  one  possible  conclusion  is  that 
recognizing  that  the  United  States  is  not  primarily  concerned  with 
economic  benefits,  the  European  nations  are  free  to  pursue  their 
political  and  economic  objectives  with  cooperation  from  the  United 
States — in  fact,  with  United  States'  sacrifices  to  aid  them.  The 
corollary,  noted  earlier,  is  that  should  increases  in  military 
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effectiveness  not  emerge  as  one  of  the  actual  benefits,  the  support 
of  the  United  States  may  begin  to  diminish.  This  argument  is  made 


by  D.C.R.  Heyhoe  in  an  evaluation  of  the  new  European  Program  Group: 


The  'two-way  street'  is  in  fact  a  convenient  piece 
of  jargon  denoting  a  number  of  different  objectives. 

From  a  European  point  of  view,  its  value  is  to  help 
maintain  a  strong  European  defence  industrial  base,  and 
specifically  to  redress  the  imbalani in  arms  purchases 
between  the  United  States  and  Europt  which  currently 
favours  the  former  in  a  ratio  of  abc  10:1.  From  a  wider 
standpoint,  it  is  a  means  of  achirv :  standardization  of 

equipment  throughout  the  Alliance,  .iuj  of  making  the  best 
use  of  increasingly  stretched  Alliai:.  <  resources.  If  the 
European  partners  pursue  the  first  these  aims  without — 
as  is  entirely  possible — also  embt.  the  idea  of  a 

'two-way  street',  the  result  will  exclusion  of  the 

other  two  objectives,  which  are  1  ..  o  which  the  United 

States  attaches  importance. 


Numerous  other  critics  have 

all  pointing  to  the  European  focus 

(even  aggrandizement  in  one  view)^ 

on  military  goals. ^  Thomas  Calla 

tion  of  goals: 

Europe's  defense  Industrie 
provide  employment;  second,  to 
ments;  third,  to  amortize  rest 
through  exports;  and  fourth,  1 
three,  to  provide  for  the  nati 

As  Callaghan  admits,  this  ai  ;• 
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The  two  objectives  of  standardization,  maximum  economic 
efficiency  and  maximum  military  effectiveness  may  not  be 
simultaneously  attainable.  The  military  benefits  of 
standardization  may  (in  some  instances)  involve  increased 
economic  costs,  and  economic  efficiency  may  reduce  military 
effectiveness. 

Increased  costs  can  occur  in  at  least  two  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  standardization  may  be  politically  attainable 
only  through  permitting  and  subsidizing  production  in  the 
weaker  members  of  the  Alliance.  This  is  a  feature  of  some 
of  the  comprehensive  proposals  now  under  consideration.  The 
same  problem  can  arise  with  respect  to  particular  weapons 
systems.  To  obtain  NATO-wide  adoption  of  a  particular  system, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  induce  members  to  accept  it  by  offer¬ 
ing  them  high-cost  coproduction  arrangements.  Secondly,  the 
achievement  of  standardization  and  its  military  benefits  will 
depend  on  the  rapidity  with  which  non-standard  equipment  is 
discarded.  If  that  equipment  is  still  usable,  an  economic 
cost  will  be  incurred  if  it  is  prematurely  discarded. 

Economic  efficiency  will  be  bought  at  the  price  of 
military  effectiveness  per  unit  of  equipment  if,  when  once 
it  is  achieved,  it  involves  a  freezing  of  designs  and  military 
techniques  and  thus  inhibits  an  adaptive  response  to  changes 
in  the  threat.  This  point  may  be  particularly  important  if 
standardization  involves  complicated  negotiations  on  an 
Alliance-wide  basis.  Harking  back  to  1940,  the  Spitfire 
and  the  Hurricane  defeated  a  standardized  Luftwaffe.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  noted  above,  some  diversity  among  systems  may 
be  desirable  from  a  military  point  of  view,  in  view  of 
uncertainties  and  ambiguities  concerning  the  threat.  Here 
again  standardization  can  involve  less  military  effective¬ 
ness  than  a  higher-cost  more  diverse  system.  That  is  not  to 
say,  however,  that  diversity  as  it  now  exists  meets  those 
requirements . 

In  short,  there  can  be  a  trade-off  between  military 
effectiveness  and  economic  efficiency.  Since  the  Alliance 
is  operating  under  severely  constrained  budgets,  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  trade-off  is  important.  Standardization  at 
increased  cost  will  tend  to  reduce  force  size  and  these  must 
be  compensated  by  sufficient  increases  in  military  effective¬ 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,  economically  efficient  standard¬ 
ization  will  permit  a  larger  force  within  a  constrained 
budget.  The  increase  in  numbers  may  compensate  for  reduced 
efficiency.  This  may  in  fact  be  the  strategy  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  The  fate  of  the  Luftwaffe  may  provide  some  reassurance. 

These  considerations  suggest  that  the  best  solution  may 
be  a  compromise.  Neither  military  nor  economic  efficiency 
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can  be  maximized  as  a  single  objective.  Only  in 
exceptional  instances  is  it  likely  that  there  will  be 
full  compatability  between  the  two  objectives. 

If,  indeed.  Smithies  is  correct,  the  fact  that  the  two 
objectives  are  being  pursued  without  recognition  of  their  incom- 
patability  may  result  in  a  standardized  NATO  with  fewer  and  lower 
quality  weapons.  This  outcome  would  be  disastrous. 

A  topic  related  to  conflicting  objectives  is  the  two-way 
street.  Europeans  have  adopted  the  two-way  street  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  larger  share  of  NATO  procurement.  Quite  simply,  it  is 
perceived  by  the  Europeans  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  share  of 
the  defense  trade.  The  United  States,  ironically,  taught  the 
Europeans  how  it  worked  by  insisting  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s  that  the  Europeans  provide  offsets  for  United  States  troops 
deployed  in  Europe.  The  Europeans  have  turned  the  tables  and  are 
now  requiring  offsets  for  we  pons  purchases  and,  as  a  result,  are 
insisting  on  dollar-for-dollar  equity,  usually  on  a  project  basis 
(as  we  taught  tliem).^  The  concept  was  expanded  to  the  broader 
area  of  total  defense  procurement  by,  among  others,  Thomas  Callaghan 
in  1974.^^  Congress  has  reinforced  the  concept, ^  and  the  President*^ 
has  likewise  adopted  it.  That  the  Europeans  learned  quickly  and  well 
was  demonstrated  during  the  hearings  on  European  Defense  Cooperation 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in  March  of  1976.  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Carl  Damm,  a  member  of  the  German  Bundestag  and 
member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly's  Subcommittee  on  European 
Defense  Cooperation  illustrates  this: 
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...  to  speak  quite  frankly:  I  personally  do  not  see  any 
possibility  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  take 
part  in  the  AWACS  program  unless  the  U.S.A.  spends  a  cor¬ 
responding  amount  on  German  tanks.  This  would  be  a  fair 
deal,  a  "two-way  street. "69 

The  eventual  failure  of  the  tank  procurement  led  the  Germans 
to  link  AWACS  to  United  States  purchases  of  three  other  German 
systems:  the  120-mm  tank  gun,  German  equipment  for  installation  of 

a  telephone  system  for  United  States  forces  in  Europe,  and  German 
non-tactical  vehicles.^ 

One  of  several  excellent  examples  of  how  tenuous  the  two-way 
street  can  become  when  a  specific  project  runs  into  problems  is  the 
intended  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  the  British  Sky-Flash 
air-to-air  missile.  When  the  British  began  to  show  signs  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  purchase  of  the  United  States'  AWACS  aircraft,  the 
United  States  immediately  cancelled  plans  to  buy  500  of  the  Sky-Flash 
missiles.  As  one  DOD  official  admitted,  "...  that  buy  was  con¬ 
tingent  on  United  Kingdom  AWACS  involvement  and  is  no  longer 
viable . 


One  critic  neatly  summarizes  the  United  States'  dilemma: 

Thinking  about  NATO  is  beclouded  by  the  concept  of  the 
military  balance  of  payments  and  the  option  that  equality 
should  be  achieved  between  payments  from  Europe  and  the  U.S. 
and  vice  versa.  The  idea  has  been  narrowed  further  to 
prescribe  balance  in  military  procurement  and  even  further 
Lo  require  an  approach  to  balance  in  high  technology  pro¬ 
curement.  These  ideas  are  most  clearly  articulated  in  the 
Callaghan  Report,  but  that  report  reflects  much  of  European 
thinking . 

This  point  of  view  is  of  course  anathema  to  rational 
economics.  No  one  suggests  that  military  trade  of  the 
U.S.  with  Iran  and  Israel  should  be  balanced.  France  has 
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a  military  surplus  overall.  Yet  it  is  implied  that  Norway 
should  not  buy  guns  by  supplying  civilian  tankers.  Military 
balance  is  a  concept  that  seems  peculiar  to  U.S.  dealings 
with  Canada  and  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  the  idea  into  international  negotiation. 

The  World  War  II  agreement  with  Canada,  that  still  continues, 
contemplates  substantial  procurement  balance  over  a  period 
time.  U.S.  expenditures  in  Canada  for  oil,  uranium  or 
the  maintenance  of  U.S.  troops  in  Canada  are  not  considered 
an  offset  to  Canadian  military  expenditures  in  the  U.S. 

However,  Canada  has  agreed  that  most  high  technology  items 
should  be  produced  in  the  U.S. 

During  the  1960s,  when  overall  balance-of-payments 
problems  afflicted  the  U.S.,  it  required  that  U.S.  troop 
expenditures  in  Europe  be  offset  by  European  military  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  U.S.  or  in  Europe  on  behalf  of  U.S.  troops. 
The  U.S.  objective  was  to  achieve  military  balance  with  Europe. 

Most  recently  the  Jackson-Nunn  Amendment  required  full 
offset  for  1973-74  of  U.S.  troop  expenditures  in  Europe. 

This  amendment  was  a  political  device  designed  to  counter 
pressure  for  reduction  of  U.S.  troop  strength  in  Europe.  But 
its  political  appeal  rested  on  acceptance  of  military  balance 
as  a  valid  concept. 

The  U.S.  has  now  been  hoist  with  its  own  petard.  Some 
European  countries  have  seized  on  the  notion  of  procurement 
balance  as  a  device  for  protection  of  defense  industry.  If 
a  country  has  a  procurement  deficit  the  U.S.  is  supposed  to 
increase  its  purchases  regardless  of  their  cost.7^ 

Recently,  powerful  criticisms  of  how  the  two-way  street  is 

being  Interpreted  and  of  the  concept  itself  emerged  during  hearings 

before  the  House  RSI  Subcommittee.  These  criticisms  ought  to  be 
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read  in  their  entirety.  As  the  committee  report  summarizes  and 
as  testimony  from  the  DOD  pointed  out: 

The  Europeans  want  to  emphasize  the  trade  in  arms  and 
high  technology  systems.  From  their  viewpoint,  an  increase 
in  their  sales  of  such  items  would  provide  1)  growth  prospects 
for  their  relatively  small  scale  arms  industries,  2)  concomi¬ 
tant  political  benefits  via  employment  and  enhanced  prestige, 

3)  technology  spin-offs  in  both  civilian  and  military  sectors, 
and  4)  an  improvement  in  their  balance  of  payments.7^ 


The  most  significant  criticisms  are  directed  at  what  is 


counted  on  the  two-way  street.  When  one  looks  at  arms  trade,  the 
United  States'  advantage  is  admittedly  on  a  scale  of  10/1 What  one 
Jocks,  however,  at  the  total  balance  of  trade  in  military  and  defense- 
related  goods  and  services,  the  balance  switches  to  an  annual  United 
States  deficit  of  between  one  and  two  billion  dollars. ^  The  sub¬ 
committee  concludes: 

There  is  no  compelling  reason  for  acceptance  of  the 
European  definition  of  the  "two-way  street"  as  opposed  to 
the  broader  definition  of  defense  expenditures.  Clearly, 
the  United  States  is  incurring  a  substantial  annual  deficit 
in  defense  transactions  with  Europe — a  deficit  now  approach¬ 
ing  $2  billion  a  year.  The  subcommittee  sees  no  rational 
justification  for  isolating  the  one  segment  of  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  defense  trade  which  produces  a  surplus  for  the 
United  States. 77 

In  spite  of  almost  total  agreement  from  DOD  witnesses  that 
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the  two-way  street  ought  to  include  all  defense-related  material, 
the  committee  could  find  no  firm  guidance  on  what  the  two-way  street 
meant.  From  the  Presidential  level  on  down,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  define  what  the  two-way  street  implies.  One  DOD  witness 
(Dr.  Ellen  Frost,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs),  when  asked  if  the  United  States  government  had 
defined  what  the  two-way  street  actually  means,  replied: 

.  .  .  That's  a  good  question.  It  is  one  I  thought 
a  little  about.  The  short  answer  is  no.  We  have  not 
defined  "two-way  street"  in  the  ways  that  you  suggested. 

We  have  not  defined  it  in  any  particular  narrow  sense. 

It  is  a  kind  of  term  that  we  use  to  describe  a  great  many 
kinds  of  changes  in  defense  procurement. 79 


In  summary,  the  conmittee  concluded: 


It  Is  apparent  that  there  Is  only  a  vague,  understanding 
of  what  the  "two-way  street"  is,  and  that  there  are  no 
specifics  as  to  what  it  is  and  what  kind  of  trade  it  involves. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Europeans  wish  to  see  it  confined 
strictly  to  weapons  systems.  However,  when  it  suits  their 
purpose — as  in  the  case  of  the  German  position  on  the  AWACS 
sale — the  definition  is  elastic  enough  to  include  commercial 
telephone  equipment,  school  buses,  sedans  and  fork  lifts. 

One  Defense  Department  official  suggested  that  we  had  to 
buy  more  European  equipment  in  order  to  keep  our  MATO  allies 
from  boycotting  U.S.  hardware.  Other  officials,  however,  said 
that  the  "two-way  street"  was  an  exercise  in  sloganeering  and 
that  the  concept  had  no  relevance  to  sound  procurement  prac¬ 
tices.  The  subcommittee  concurs  with  this  view. 80 

One  other  critic  suggested  that  to  force  the  two-way  street 
is  to  try  to  offset  a  natural  state  of  affairs: 

While  it  is  true  that  the  NATO  allies  of  the  United 
States  have  procured  substantial  amounts  of  equipment — 

Including  major  weapon  systems — from  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  in  its  turn  has  bought  comparatively 
little  from  its  NATO  allies.  Virtually  all  of  the  items 
procured  by  the  NATO  allies  from  the  United  States  have 
been  in  areas  where  the  procuring  country  has  had  no 
existing  domestic  production  capability.  1 

And,  as  Dr.  Shields  notes,  the  United  States  is  the  only  NATO  nation 

which  has  made  a  national  commitment  to  pursue  efficient  use  of 

allied  resources: 

.  .  .  President  Carter  informed  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
in  May  1977  that:  "I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  seek  increased  opportunities  to  buy  European 
defense  equipment  where  this  would  mean  more  efficient  use 
of  allied  resources."  If  the  other  NATO  heads  of  government 
would  issue  similar  instructions  to  their  respective  Defense 
Ministers,  then  a  foundation  would  be  laid  for  what,  with 
further  joint  effort  to  devise  individual  country  procure¬ 
ment  guidelines  with  common  core  provisions,  would  become 
true  NATO-wide  competitive  procurement.  No  NATO  country  at 
the  present  time  possesses  such  a  procurement  policy. 


Given  this  failure,  he  argues  that,  for  these  nations,  it  appears 
that  the  two-way  street 

.  .  .  means  nothing  more  than  a  movement  toward  a  reduction 
in  the  present  military  procurement  balance,  which  is  heavily 
in  favor  of  the  United  States,  accomplished  by  the  United 
States  purchasing  relatively  more  in  the  future  from  its  allies. 
The  implication  of  that  two-way  street  idea  is  that  the  primary 
goal  to  be  attained  is  some  sort  of  procurement  balance,  with 
economic  and  military  efficiency  secondary  considerations.  Both 
of  these  views  seem  to  be  concerned  almost  exclusively  with 
issues  of  commercial  or  economic  advantage. 

In  a  final  example  (this  from  an  economics  viewpoint),  Keith 

Hartley,  lecturer  at  the  University  of  York,  writes  in  the  Royal 

United  Services  Institute  Journal: 

Indeed,  why  [are]  the  MOUs  concerned  with  balance  in  a 
specific  product  group,  namely  weapons?  Comparative  ad¬ 
vantage  suggests  that  gains  result  from  international 
specialization  and  exchange  in  a  free  trade,  competitive 
world  economy  and  not  necessarily  from  a  product  specific 
bilateral  agreement.  ^ 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  fact  that  different  participants 
have  differing  objectives  and  that  these  differing  objectives  lead 
them  to  pursue  goals  which  are  inconsistent  and  may  be  incompatible, 
and  more  seriously,  that  attempting  to  achieve  all  of  these  goals 
may  lead  to  none  of  them  being  achieved,  bodes  poorly  for  the 
chances  of  any  improvement  in  NATO's  defensive  capability. 


NATO's  "Real"  Problems 

A  somewhat  different  criticism  of  standardization  is  raised 
by  Stephen  Canby  in  an  article  in  Survival  in  1977.  It  is  also 
alluded  to  by  the  RSI  Subcommittee  report  where  they  note,  with 


skepticism: 


In  recent  years,  discussions  about  MATO  have  been 
dominated  by  two  themes:  The  first,  that  the  alliance 
suffers  from  severe  military  readiness  deficiencies  which 
can  be  supported  to  some  degree  by  demonstrable  facts  and 
make  it  particularly  vulnerable  to  a  blitzkrieg-style 
attack  by  the  Warsaw  Pact;  the  second,  which  is  based  on 
theory  and  supposition  is  that  the  alliance  squanders  its 
defense  expenditures  through  unnecessary  duplication,  lost 
economies  of  scale,  and  the  loss  of  so-called  force  multi¬ 
pliers  which  would  result  from  standardization  and  inter¬ 
operability  of  doctrine  and  equipment. ®5 

As  the  committee  points  out  later: 

Proponents  for  increased  standardization  have  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  alliance  has  eight  different  Anti-Tank 
Guided  Missiles  (ATGM) .  But  in  the  opinion  of  the  sub¬ 
committee,  the  major  anti-armor  deficiency  of  the  alliance 
is  not  the  existence  of  eight  different  missiles,  but  rather 
the  lack  of  adequate  inventories  of  ATGM's  in  NATO  European 
units;  seventy-five  percent  of  all  the  ATGM's  in  the  NATO 
inventory  are  found  in  U.S.  units.®® 

Canby's  argument  is  based  on  a  broad-scale  criticism  of 


United  States  and  NATO  tactics  and  doctrine,  one  he  has  long  been 
fighting.  But  it  does  raise  new  and  useful  perspectives  on  the 
problem.  And,  as  he  notes,  it  raises  the  spectre  that  instead  of 
.it Lac king  the  causes  of  NATO's  malaise,  we  have  been  attacking  the 

symptoms: 

Is  the  key  problem  'waste  and  duplication'  within  the 
Alliance  or  is  it  a  fundamentally  flawed  operational  doctrine? 


What  is  the  hard  empirical  basis  of  the  argument  for  standard¬ 
ization?  Where  are  the  hard  numbers?  How  much  do  common 
logistics  really  reduce  the  size  of  the  divisional  slice  (now, 
on  average,  double  the  mobilized  Warsaw  Pact  slice)?  Why  does 
the  largest  NATO  army — that  of  the  United  States— also  have 
the  largest  divisional  slice?  And  what  factor  allows  countries 
like  Sweden  to  operate  with  aircraf t-to-men  ratios  several  times 


higher  than  NATO  air  forces? 


Does  NATO  need  better-equipped  and  readier  forces  or  does 
it  need  a  combination  of  relatively  small  ready  forces  backed 
up  by  large  numbers  of  mobilizable  reserves  in  units?  How  can 
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an  army  deployed  In  a  linear  fashion  and  with  small  reserves 
cope  with  one  specifically  designed  to  counter  a  linear  de¬ 
fense  with  manoeuvre  and  deeply  echeloned  reserves? 

Is  reliance  on  technological  advantage  to  compensate  for 
numerical  Inferiority  a  wise  policy  for  NATO?  How  does  a 
strategy  which  presumes  protracted  attrition  on  the  battlefield 
perform  against  an  opponent  which  stresses  manoeuvre,  the 
avoidance  of  attacks  against  positions  of  strength,  and  which 
aims  at  achieving  a  paralysis  of  NATO's  command  system?®* 

Canby  then  proceeds  to  challenge  most  of  the  assumptions  of 
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standardization,  including  the  cost  savings,  the  political  problems 
(to  be  discussed  below),  the  benefits  from  common  logistics  (noting 
a  savings  of  only  some  2.5%  which  is  much  less  than  others  have 

OQ 

argued),  and  the  failure  to  rigorously  quantify  the  claimed  benefits. 
He  ultimately  challenges  whether  the  gains  of  interoperability 
achieved  through  standardization  are  worth  it: 

Some  would  argue  that  even  if  savings  do  not  materialize, 
the  gain  in  interoperability  still  makes  standardization 
worthwhile.  This  belief  ignores  that  equipment  interopera¬ 
bility  can  be  largely  obtained  anyway  via  relatively  low-cost 
compatibility  in  communications,  anmunition  and  fuel,  and  that 
it  can  be  lost  through  change  introduced  by  multi-national 
licensing — the  classic  examples  being  the  non-interoperable 
Roland  air  defence  missile  and  the  British  F-4  Phantom. ^0 

In  summary,  he  asks  whether  interoperability  itself  is  worth 
what  proponents  claim,  noting  that  within  the  United  States  and  other 
NATO  national  forces,  unit  integrity  is  the  rule  and  that  the  United 
States  (for  example),  is  backing  "away  from  the  notion  that  infantry 
and  tank  units  within  the  same  U.S.  division  are  fungible  and  can 
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readily  combine  to  form  cross-reinforced  tank- infantry  companies." 

As  he  argues: 
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.  .  .  Small-unit  interoperability  has  in  fact  little 
practical  value,  and  inferences  drawn  from  faith  in  the 
concept  are  suspect.  Moreover,  if  multi-national  opera¬ 
tions  are  realistically  limited  to  brigade  echelons  and 
upwards,  much  of  the  putative  value  of  equipment,  or¬ 
ganizational  and  doctrinal  commonality  lapses.  Brigade 
and  larger  units  habitually  have  their  own  organic  or 
attached  logistic  support. *2 

Ca.  'y ' s  conclusion,  which  flies  in  the  face  of  the  trend  to 

standardize,  is  that  "NATO's  fundamental  problem  is  neither  'will' 

nor  the  inherent  problems  of  coalition  warfare  [as  Robert  Komer 
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argues] ,  but  inadequate  conceptualization  and  understanding  of 
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conventional  warfare."  As  one  analyst  notes,  Canby  is  arguing 

that  the  "economic  logic  of  the  standardization/ joint  procurement 

panacea  has  obscured  the  underlying  military  force  deficiencies 

caused  by  non-optimal  organizational  structure  and  tactical 
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concepts." 


The  Policical  Implications 
of  Standardization 

Tn  his  critique  of  standardization  policy,  Eliot  Cohen  takes 
up  one  critical  challenge  to  standardization — the  danger  that  the 
political  disunity  which  will  result  from  either  the  inevitable 
failures  and  setbacks  along  the  way  or  from  failure  to  implement 
the  policy  as  a  whole  will  more  than  offset  whatever  gains  in 
military  effectiveness,  if  any  are  realized.  As  he  notes,  .  .  [if] 
history  teaches  anything,  it  is  that  partners  fighting  a  coalition 
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war  suffer  most  from  political  disunity,  not  logistical  diversity." 
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In  its  report  on  standardization  policy,  the  RSI  Subcommittee 

97 

also  raises  this  question,  as  do  D.C.R.  Heyhoe  and  Frank  Bray  and 

98 

Michael  Moodie  in  their  studies  of  European  cooperation.  Bray  and 

Moodie  argue  that  cooperation  on  a  West  European  level  is  probably 
99 

impossible.  Interestingly,  however,  they  go  on  to  argue  for  co¬ 
operation  within  an  Atlantic  framework. 

The  bitterness  over  the  failure  of  the  tank  cooperative 
project  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  political  damage  can  result 
from  failure  to  reach  agreement  on  cooperative  ventures.  As  the  tank 
case  illustrates,  by  making  standardization  a  rallying  point,  symbolic 
of  (in  part)  political  unity,  failure  of  that  project  damaged  politi¬ 
cal  unity,  increasing  hostility  and  suspicion  among  the  allies. 

The  House  Appropriation  Committee,  in  a  critique  of  standard¬ 
ization  policy  in  its  report  on  the  FY  1980  Appropriations  Bill,  also 
addressed  this  question: 

All  of  the  problems  which  are  presented  in  this  report, 
many  of  them  seemingly  unsolvable,  and  the  small  amount  of 
progress  that  has  been  made  toward  standardization  raise 
two  questions  which  the  Investigative  Staff  believes  should 
be  answered  in  the  negative. 

First,  are  the  increased  total  costs  to  the  NATO  Alliance 
resulting  from  coproduction,  licensing,  and  other  forms  of 
collaboration  justified  by  the  standardization  achieved? 

Second,  do  the  evidently  sincere  efforts  of  the  high-level 
policy  makers  in  the  U.S.  Government,  in  espousing  such  general 
ill-defined  and  poorly  thought-out  principles  as  the  "two-way 
street"  concept  accomplish  enough  toward  achieving  standard¬ 
ization  to  overcome  the  harm  done  by  the  false  hopes  and  frus¬ 
tration  that  result?^® 

In  summary,  although  one  of  the  incentives  for  standardizing 
is  to  increase  political  unity  (or  to  make  a  show  of  it)  within  the 
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Alliance,  failures  along  the  road  to  standardization  will  seriously 
damage  that  same  unity.  In  fact,  as  some  argue,  the  potential  for 
damages  far  outweighs  any  gains  possible. 

Standardization  Versus 
Interoperability 

Another  argument  against  standardization  begins  with  the 
question  of  whether  the  Alliance  might  not  better  spend  its  time  and 
effort  on  interoperability  rather  than  standardization.  Although 
paying  lip  service  to  standardization  as  a  means  to  rationalize 
NATO,  many  actors  involved  in  the  policy  have  ignored  standardization 
in  favor  of  interoperability.  While  many  of  the  later  group  see 
interoperability  as  an  intermediate  step  on  the  way  to  eventual 
standardization  (the  current  position  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Defense  is  a  good  example  of  this  approach),  there  are  strong 
proponents  of  both  extremes  as  independent  and  separate  objectives. 
Callaghan  argues  the  full  standardization  position  while  Smithes  and 
representatives  of  United  States  industry  emerge  as  champions  of 
Interoperability.  While  the  debate  need  not  coalesce  around  the 
poles  of  standardization  versus  interoperability  (indeed,  many  critics 
view  the  weapons  problem  as  one  of  a  spectrum,  some  areas  of  which 
are  conducive  to  full  standardization,  others  conducive  to  inter¬ 
operability,  with  still  others  susceptible  to  a  mix  of  the  two), 
nevertheless,  the  theoretical  debate  generally  reduces  the  argument 
to  a  black-white  form.  Further,  while  it  is  true  that,  as  John 
Walsh  (NATO's  Assistant  Secretary  General  for  Defense  Support)  notes. 
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one  can  consider  interoperability  to  be  a  "special  case  of  standard¬ 
ization,"^^  it  does  stand  (as  noted  in  Chapter  II)  "in  opposition" 
to  standardization  when  viewed  in  a  political  arena.  One  can  pursue 
a  policy  of  standardization,  in  which  interoperability  is  also 
achieved  de  facto  or_  one  can  pursue  a  policy  of  assuring  interopera¬ 
bility  without  pursuing  standardization  (defined  as  commonality). 
Hence,  it  is  useful  at  the  policy  level  to  set  the  two  in  opposition 
and  to  argue  their  opposing  merits.  (See  Chapter  II  for  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  this  definitional  problem.) 

Callaghan  argues  explicitly  for  standardization.  He  claims 
that  interoperability  gains  nothing  for  the  Alliance.  But  it  is 
important  to  note  that  his  argument  is  not  based  on  military  objec¬ 
tives.  He  notes  that  "...  standardization  requires  trade.  If 

Europe  opts  for  interoperability  for  new  weapons  development,  what 
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is  there  to  trade?"  His  argument  is  an  economic  one — he  is 
arguing  for  an  Alliance  economic  market  and  not  for  military 
efficiencies.  As  he  notes,  interoperability  may  provide  all  the 
military  benefits  the  Alliance  requires,  but  it  "will  not  provide 
economics  of  scale:" 

Can  interoperability  and  licensed  production  be  a 
substitute  for  standardization  and  military  trace?  I 
think  not.  Standardization  requires  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  within  Europe,  and  between  Europe  and  North  America. 
Interoperability  and  licensed  production  minimize  coopera¬ 
tive  effort.  Standardization  requires  political  cohesion 
within  Europe  and  within  the  Alliance.  Interoperability 
and  licensed  production  do  not.  Standardization  will  help 
meet  our  external  challenge  from  tne  conventional  force 
build-up  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  our  internal  challenge 


from  inflation,  from  rising  weapons  costs  and  diminishing 
weapons  inventories.  Interoperability  and  licensed  pro¬ 
duction  will  not. 103 

Although  Callaghan's  goals  may  indeed  be  admirable,  they  present  a 
clear  danger.  If,  as  the  United  States  argues,  the  critical  need 
for  NATO  now  is  improving  military  effectiveness,  to  submerge  this 
goal  within  a  broader  goal  of  creating  an  Atlantic  Economic  Market 
(fraught  as  that  goal  is  with  political  difficulties  and  clear 
dangers)  may  endanger  the  more  immediate  requirements  of  NATO. 
Callaghan  is  simply  taking  advantage  of  a  simple,  clear  need  (mili¬ 
tary  effectiveness)  to  buttress  support  for  a  less  well-agreed  upon 
need  (economic  union) . 

As  noted  earlier,  the  DOD  position  appears  to  fall  in  the 
middle  of  the  interoperability/standardization  spectrum  (although 
even  that  is  not  totally  clear).  Secretary  Brown  notes  two  slightly 
different  DOD  positions  in  the  same  testimony.  Responding  to  a  set 
of  prepared  questions  submitted  by  Senator  Nunn  (D-GA) ,  Secretary 
Brown  shows  interoperability  as  merely  an  intermediate  goal  with 
standardization  as  an  ultimate  goal: 

Senator  Nunn.  Your  statement  emphasizes  standardization 
and  interoperability,  especially  interoperability  in  the 
short  term.  How  much  progress  have  you  made  on  interopera¬ 
bility  and  at  what  levels  of  command? 

Secretary  Brown.  First,  we  do  see  interoperability  as 
the  first  step  to  eventual  standardization.  Although  the 
latter  gets  most  of  the  publicity  because  of  the  high 
visibility  of  major  systems,  interchangable  munition, 
interoperability  of  communications  and  command  and  control 
systems,  and  high  consumption  fuel  may  pay  greater  military 
dividends  and  be  easier  to  achieve. 
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Yet,  responding  to  a  similar  question  from  Senator  Bartlett 
(R-OK) ,  Brown  argues  both  the  above  as  well  as  the  position  that  in 
some  cases  standardization  and  in  other  cases  interoperability  ought 
to  be  our  goal: 

Senator  Bartlett.  Shortly  after  the  President  attended 
the  NATO  Summit  meeting  in  May  and  helped  promote  the  steps 
toward  standardization  which  you  have  described,  several 
articles  appeared  in  various  defense  journals  arguing  that 
the  United  States  should  not  push  for  increased  standardiza¬ 
tion,  but  rather  she  Id  settle  for  increases  in  interopera¬ 
bility  only.  Do  you  agree  with  this  view? 

Secretary  Brown.  Interoperability  and  standardization 
are  really  two  aspects  of  the  same  process,  and  there  is  no 
necessary  contradiction  between  the  two.  Interoperability 
is  a  highly  desirable  interim  goal  that  frequently  can  pro¬ 
vide  high  pay-off,  short-term  benefits  much  earlier  than  full 
standardization.  Hence,  we  see  both  increased  interoperability 
and  fuller  standardization  as  complementary  Alliance  objectives. 
In  some  cases  we  should  go  for  one  and  in  other  cases  for  the 
other. 

While  this  later  position  is  really  not  contradictory  (in  fact,  it 
is  probably  the  most  realistic  approach),  it  does  demonstrate  the 
confusion  over  what  standardization  means  and  implies: 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  unable  to  define  clearly 
many  of  the  terms  it  uses  to  explain  standardization  and 
interoperability  concepts. 

Standardization  and  interoperability  have  ambiguous 
definitions.  These  definitions  have  produced  confusing  and 
often  conflicting  guidance  for  translating  policy  into  action. 
Rationalization  is  an  incomprehensible  term.^^ 

As  the  RSI  Subcommittee  further  elaborated  on  their  criticism 
of  the  confusion  over  standardization  and  interoperability: 

There  are  two  sets  of  definitions  for  standardization 
and  interoperability:  The  official  definitions  which  are 
ignored:  and  the  highly  individualized  intuitive  definitions 
everyone  uses.  These  intuitive  definitions  have  produced 
confusing  and  often  conflicting  guidance  for  translating 
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policy  into  action.  They  have  also  resulted  in  a  division 
of  labor.  Standardization  has  emerged  as  the  special 
province  of  civilian,  industrial,  and  administrative  military 
leadership,  while  interoperability  has  been  the  principal  con¬ 
cern  of  military  commanders. 

The  conceptions  have  resulted  in  vague  assignments  of 
priority  and  estimates  of  feasibility  which  have  generally 
favored  interoperability  primarily  because  interoperability 
offers  greater  prospects  for  near  term  improvement  in  alliance 
military  capabilities  and  will  generally  involve  only  modest 
expenditures.  Further,  stressing  interoperability  will  have 
virtually  no  impact  on  equipment  programs  and  therefore, 
minimal  effect  on  future  weapons  development  options.  In 
essence,  interoperability's  greater  attractiveness  stems 
from  its  emphasis  on  improving  the  operational  capabilities 
of  existing  equipment  through  the  efforts  of  allied  field 
commanders. 

Attempts  by  the  subcommittee  to  validate  this  prioritization 
failed.  Without  at  least  some  understanding  of  benefits  trade¬ 
offs  between  standardization  and  interoperability  cannot  be 
made . ^07 

The  apparent  contradictions  in  Brown's  statements  are 
understandable.  Military  preferences  are  clearly  towards  the  in¬ 
teroperability  end  of  the  spectrum  while  others  within  DOD  are 
pushing  for  standardization.  Lack  of  clarity  over  what  standardiza¬ 
tion  entails  (total  effort  across  the  board  versus  selected  areas) 
further  creates  an  ambiguity  (and  a  flexibility)  in  policy  direction. 

The  chief  spokesman  pushing  interoperability  over  standardiza¬ 
tion  within  the  military  has  been  General  Haig.  While  not  going  to 
the  extreme  of  rejecting  standardization,  he  largely  relegates  it 
to  a  theoretical  position.  John  Ford,  Staff  Director  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  noted  this  when  he  argues:  "We  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  that  interoperability  is  a  practical  and  immediate 
goal,  that  standardization  in  most  cases,  as  General  Haig  has  said, 
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is  more  theological  than  practical."  In  testimony  before  the 

House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Haig  noted:  "I  do  like  the  emphasis 

on  interoperability  to  work  the  standardization  problem  piece  by 
109 

piece  ..."  And  in  an  interview  in  Armed  Forces  Journal,  Inter¬ 
national,  Haig  argues  even  more  strongly  for  interoperability: 

.  .  .  But  I  think  it's  wrong  and  foolish  for  Alliance 
officials  to  come  forth  for  either  the  two-way  street  or 
standardization,  unless  good  common  sense  justifies  it.  I 
have  said  that  we've  got  to  look  for  early  progress  in  the 
high-consumption,  low-visility ,  non-politically  volatile 
areas  where  national  production  interests  are  less  con¬ 
cerned — fuel,  for  instance,  is  an  area  where  we  have  made 
considerable  progress,  and  we  can  make  a  great  deal  more. 

We  have  to  be  selective  and  careful  about  larger 
procurements,  and  examine  them  in  the  context  of  a  host 
of  mutual  benefits — being  sure  that  we  do  not  let  quality 
suffer,  that  we  do  not  drive  costs  up,  and  that  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  are  some  systems  that  lend  themselves  to 
that,  and  that  there  are  some  unique  systems  that  simply 
do  not.HO 

John  Ford  summarizes  his  own  position  noting: 

Conversely,  I  think  there  is  developing  a  consensus 
that  attempting  to  standardize  logistics  systems  would 
create  more  problems  than  it  would  solve.  And  that 
standardization  might  not  always  be  desirable  in  those 
areas  where  the  multiplicity  of  systems  can  confuse  the 
enemy . m 

And  in  an  exchange  which  both  notes  the  need  to  balance 
standardization  and  interoperability  and  reinforces  Canby's  argu¬ 
ment  that  standardization  is  not  the  panacea  to  solve  all  of  NATO's 
problems.  Congressman  Jack  Brooks,  (D-TX)  and  General  William  J.  Evans 
Commander,  United  States  Air  Forces  Europe  and  Commander  of  the  Allied 


Air  Forces,  Central  Europe,  note  the  following: 


Mr.  Brooks.  In  your  statement  you  point  out  that  the 
policy  of  the  NATO  Command  in  Europe  is  that  standardization 
is  not  the  sole  key  to  all  of  NATO's  problems;  there  is  still 
a  definite  need  for  force  modernization.  To  quote  your  state¬ 
ment: 

"How  much  the  increased  cost  can  be  offset  by  efficiency 
gained  through  success  in  standardization  cannot  be  measured. 
Also,  standardization  and  interoperability  should  not  be  sold 
on  the  basis  of  saving  costs  especially  in  the  near  term. 

They  are  militarily  essential." 

General  Evans.  I  might  go  on  and  say  that  we  can  over¬ 
standardize  also.  We  should  not  insist  on  total  standardiza¬ 
tion.  If  I  were  a  Red  planner  and  I  looked  across  the  line 
and  saw  one  type  of  aircraft  and  one  type  of  munition  I  would 
clap  my  hands,  because  if  I  could  solve,  then,  the  problem  of 
defeating  that  one  type  aircraft  and  that  one  munition  I  would 
have  the  war  won.  So  we  need  a  certain  amount  of  a  mix  of 
weapons,  of  tactics  and  munitions  to  do  the  job.  But  that 
does  not  at  all  deemphasize  the  need  for  interoperability  and 
standardization . 

From  another  perspective,  Stephen  Shaffer,  a  congressional 
analyst  at  the  George  Washington  University,  noting  the  position  of 
former  Assistant  Secretary  General  of  NATO  for  Defense  Support 
Walter  LaBerge,  argues: 

There  are  no  clear  solutions  to  the  problems  of  arms 
cooperation.  A  variety  of  suggestions  are  offered,  such  as 
enhancing  trade  through  agreements  to  permit  export  of  co¬ 
produced  weapons  and  technology  sharing,  and  the  creation  of 
national  bureaucratic  procedures  to  represent  the  Alliance 
perspective  during  national  decision-making  on  weapons  de¬ 
velopment  and  procurement.  But  total  arms  standardization  is 
an  illusory  goal.  One  NATO  official  observed  that  many  argu¬ 
ments  favoring  standardization  have  been  quite  unrealistic, 
even  artificial,  and  he  argued  that  total  standardization  is 
contrary  to  the  competitive  free  enterprise  system  of  Western 
economies  and  thus  undesirable. 

The  third  position  involving  complete  rejection  of  standard¬ 
ization  in  favor  of  full  concentration  on  interoperability  has 
received  support  from  the  French,  United  States  academic  and 


military  circles,  industry  and  certain  quarters  of  Congress 
(especially  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  and  from  some  elements 
in  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee),  That  the  House  Armed  Services 


Coianittee  as  a  whole  opposes  any  form  of  cooperation  which  limits 
or  cuts  into  the  United  States'  share  of  the  NATO  market  will  be  de¬ 
monstrated  in  the  following  case  studies — the  Roland  and  XM-1  cases 
are  especially  relevant.  As  one  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
staffer  (later  active  in  the  RSI  Subcommittee  hearings)  noted  in  an 

interview,  the  Committee  ",  .  .  does  not  blindly  embrace  standard- 
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ization  as  a  goal  without  looking  at  the  broader  aspects."  In 
his  view,  the  Committee  was  anxious  to  see  what  the  benefits  would 
be.  On  the  Senate  side,  in  spite  of  general  support,  opposition  does 
exist  to  standardization  within  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
(see  the  later  stages  of  the  Roland  case)  and  was  expressed  in  an 
interview  with  one  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  staffer. 

Industry  clearly  opposes  standardization,  largely  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  unclear  what  it  will  mean.  As  one  article  re¬ 


ports,  industry  experts  fear  that: 

.  .  .  the  way  the  U.S.  is  tackling  the  problem,  "The  Pentagon 
is  going  to  give  U.S.  military  markets  to  Eurpeans;  give 
our  technology  away  so  Europeans  can  compete — and  they  (Europe) 
will  milk  us  for  all  they  can  get  until  they  can't  get  any 
more.  Then  they'll  walk  away  from  the  problem." 

Summed  up  Walter  Edgington,  speaking  for  the  Electronic 
Indus t  r i es  Assoc ia t ion : 

"The  Administration  has  adopted  an  approach  which  (1) 
acquiesces  to  po ■ i t i -  ('-economic  pressure  from  our  European 
allies;  (2)  tails  to  account  for  the  vast  difference  in 
Government-Industry  relations  abroad;  (3)  fails  to  recognize 
the  impact  of  third  country  sales;  (4)  and,  most  importantly, 


appears  to  be  placing  new  equipment  development  decisions 
in  the  hands  of  NATO  bureaucrats  who  will  decide  who  will 
develop  what  not  on  the  basis  of  NATO  mission-need  but  on  the 
basis  of  "everyone  having  a  slice  of  the  Defense  pie."H6 

Their  solution  is: 

.  .  .  Instead  of  coming  at  the  problem  "from  the  back  (hard¬ 
ware)  end,  go  at  it  from  the  front  end  by  getting  common 
requirements  and  setting  interoperability  standards."  Though 
tougher  and  more  time-consuming  than  just  parcelling  out  con¬ 
tracts,  evidence  exists  that  it  will  work. 

Buttressing  their  argument,  they  cite  arguments  such  as  that  of  an 

Air  Force  Colonel  who  worked  on  the  NATO  standardization  problem  for 

four  years: 

...  We  need  standardization  in  logistics  support  so  our 
fuel  tanks  fit  their  gas  pumps;  we  need  standardization  so 
their  ammunition  fits  our  guns;  and  we  need  command/control/ 
communications  interoperability  so  we  can  talk  to  one  another. 
All  the  rest  you  hear  about  is  politico-economic  hogwash.H^ 

And  in  an  article  written  for  corporate  headquarters,  Northrop 

Corporation,  strong  support  for  interoperability  emerges: 

There  are  many  alternatives  to  the  pursuit  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  as  a  goal  in  the  procurement  of  military  equipment.  In 
fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  far  from  being  a  "half¬ 
way  house"  as  it  was  called  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld, 
interoperability  may  offer  the  best  solution  to  many  military 
equipment  procurement  aspects  of  NATO  planning.  It  was  recent¬ 
ly  reported  that  a  similar  conclusion  resulted  from  a  study 
conducted  for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs  (ISA).  Interoperability 
offers  several  major  advantages: 

1.  It  permits  military  equipment  procurement  to  be 
tailored  to  the  budget  and  requirements  of  individual  nations 
or  sub-groups  within  the  Alliance. 

2.  It  permits  continuing  competitive  procurement  of 
evolving  weapon  systems  to  reduce  cost  in  the  long  run. 

3.  It  offers  an  increased  flexibility  in  the  procurement 
process,  permitting  individual  nations  to  fill  their  defensive 
needs  on  their  own  schedules  and  to  their  own  requirements. 
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Citing  one  example,  Northrop  looks  at  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  achieving  Interoperability  within  tactical  air  forces: 

Even  if  all  tactical  aircraft  in  NATO  were  the  same, 
differences  in  support,  operating  procedures,  tactics  and 
language  among  the  NATO  member  countries  would  probably 
limit  the  extent  to  which  an  aircraft  and  pilot  from  one 
country  would  be  expected  to  operate  integrally  in  a  squadron 
of  another  country.  If  an  aircraft  from  one  NATO  country  were 
forced  in  wartime  to  land  at  another  NATO  country's  operating 
base,  the  highest  priority  would  be  to  provide  flight  line 
service  to  permit  that  aircraft  to  rejoin  its  own  forces. 
Presently,  while  there  is  a  95%  probability  that  a  U.S.  air¬ 
craft  can  receive  flight  line  service  at  any  U.S.  base  to 
permit  it  to  return  to  its  home  base,  this  is  not  true  of 
foreign  aircraft.  For  most  foreign  aircraft  with  current 
procedures  and  support  capabilities,  the  probability  that 
flight  line  service  could  be  provided  is  less  than  60%.  This 
number  could  of  course  be  increased  by  standardizing  on  a 
single  airplane,  although  variations  in  such  things  as  POL 
are  usually  possible  with  the  same  aircraft  and  could  result 
in  incompatible  support  even  with  standard  equipment.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  examination  was  made  of  the  critical  support 
items  necessary  to  permit  turn-around  of  any  aircraft.  The 
requirements  are  generally  for  relatively  simple  items  and 
software  (procedures,  technical  manuals,  etc.).  This  examina¬ 
tion  indicated  that  an  investment  of  approximately  one  million 
dollars  per  base  should  increase  the  probability  of  turnaround 
to  75-80%.  As  opposed  to  the  cost  of  replacing  all  non-standard 
aircraft  with  a  standard  aircraft,  interoperability  can  be 
achieved  for  less  than  the  cost  of  one-fifth  of  an  aircraft 
per  basc.^*® 

Finally,  the  Northrop  people  turn  to  an  earlier  argument 

pointing  out  that  "...  [while]  standardization  once  achieved  might 

very  well  permit  increased  military  effectiveness  at  decreased  cost, 

the  process  of  achieving  standardization  in  the  face  of  real  world 
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constraints  risks  destroying  the  bonds  which  hold  NATO  together." 

Within  Europe,  opposition  to  standardization  and  a  preference 
for  interoperability  focuses  in  France,  for  largely  self-centered 
reasons;  it  is  perceived  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  need  for  broader 
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cooperation  and  integration.  The  French  opposed  creation  of  an  ad 

hoc  group  on  standardization,  requesting  instead  the  substitution 

of  "interoperability"  for  "standardization"  and  asking  that  a  six- 
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month  limit  be  placed  on  activities  of  the  group.  As  Heyhoe 
notes: 


.  .  .  for  France  to  agree  only  to  a  study  of  'interoperability' 
not  only  made  military  sense  for  her  (since,  militarily,  in¬ 
teroperability  is  the  most  important  feature  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  an  aim  which  might  more  easily  be  achieved) ,  but 
also  avoided  any  obligation  to  agree  to  the  tactical  concepts 
which  full-blown  standardization  would  involve,  and  the 
inevitability— in  the  French  view — of  these  concepts  being 
imposed  on  Europe  by  the  United  States.  The  economic  advan¬ 
tages  of  standardization,  France  might  well  have  reasoned, 
would  accure  to  her  from  participation  in  European  armaments 
co-opera  t ion . ^  ^  3 

The  official  French  position,  as  argued  by  Delpech,  appears 

to  be  a  strong  call  for  interoperability  and  rejection  of  the  concept 
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of  standardization  as  called  for  by  Callaghan.  As  Delpech  notes, 

"We  believe,  simply,  that  the  total  standardization  of  military 
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material  within  NATO  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable." 

A  former  Commander-in-Chief,  United  States  Army  in  Europe 

and  Commander  of  NATO's  Central  Army  Group  likewise  argues  against 

standardization  and  for  interoperability: 

...  To  speak  against  standardization  might  seem  like  coming 
out  against  motherhood.  Yet  experience  raises  questions  about 
the  viability  of  standardization,  and  most  of  the  influential 
advocates  of  this  approach  appear  unaware  of  them.  They  tend 
to  believe  without  question  that  total  standardization  is  the 
long-range  goal  while  interoperability  (in  increasing  degree) 
is  the  pathway  to  it.  The  thrust  of  the  present  discussion, 
however,  is  that  a  much  more  limited  and  practical  approach — 
emphasizing  war  fighting  rather  than  peacetime  economics — 
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is  more  appropriate  to  NATO.  Given  such  an  approach,  large 
dividends  accrue  from  a  capability  to  "cross-service" 
essential  consumables  between  allied  armed  forces  in  a 
crisis.  Beyond  that,  realism  indicates  that  there  is  little 
to  be  gained  and  much  to  be  lost  from  standardization. ^^6 

General  Polk  continues  in  his  article  to  demonstrate  a  host  of 
factors  which  make  standardization  difficult  and  draws  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  30  years  to  conclude  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
attempt  it.  His  conclusion,  based  on  observation,  experience  and 


history,  is  that  our  efforts  would  much  better  be  spent  attempting 
to  achieve  the  gains  available  via  limited  attempts  at  interopera¬ 
bility.127 

The  most  eloquent  and  convincing  voice  arguing  for 
interoperability  over  standardization  is  again  that  of  Arthur 
Smithies.  Basing  his  conclusions  on  his  earlier  arguments  that 
standardization  (a)  eliminates  the  advantages  of  diversity,  (b) 


ignores  the  possibility  that  maximum  economic  efficiency  and  maximum 

military  effectiveness  may  not  be  simultaneously  attainable,  (c)  will 

likely  lead  to  fewer  weapons  of  lower  quality,  and  (d)  that  even  if 

standardization  was  feasible,  it  would  take  10  to  20  years  to 

accomplish,  duriug  which  period  "...  the  external  threat  will  per- 
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sist  and  may  not  be  quiescent,"  Smithies  concludes  that  inter¬ 
operability  ought  to  be  the  preferred  goal.  Further,  and  most 


importantly,  he  argues: 

.  .  .  such  measures  [to  make  forces  interoperable,  compatible, 
and  flexible]  need  not  be  thought  of  merely  as  interim  de¬ 
vice'  that  await  the  golden  dawn  of  standardization.  They 
may  be  substitutes  for  it  in  some  cases.  Again,  the  question 
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of  trade-off  arises.  Increased  interoperability  may  be 
less  militarily  effective  than  standardization,  but  it  may 
also  be  very  much  cheaper. ^-29 

Smithies  notes  the  advances  which  the  civilian  aircraft  and  automobile 

industries  have  made  in  interoperability;  he  contrasts  this  with  the 

failure  of  military  air  to  do  the  same:  "It  is  a  curious  irony  that 

diverse  civilian  aircraft  and  automobiles  can  get  service  all  over 
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Europe,  while  military  aircraft  apparently  cannot." 

Smithies  notes  the  major  advantage  of  interoperability: 

Interoperability  is  a  contribution  to  the  common  defense 
in  which  all  members  of  the  Alliance  are  presumably  interested 
and  its  achievement  does  not  impose  any  economic  loss  on  any¬ 
one.  .  .  .  The  sharp  contrast,  standardization  of  weapons 
systems  is  supposed  to  eliminate  inefficient  producers,  so 
that  some  countries  may  suffer  economically,  although  they 
benefit  militarily.  Consequently  rationalization  in  the 
logistics  area  may  be  much  easier  to  achieve  than  widespread 
standardization  of  systems. 131 

Among  Smithies'  suggestions  to  DOD  in  the  third  of  a  series 
of  memoranda  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  standardization  were 
the  following: 

Standardization  Criteria.  The  standardization  agencies 
of  NATO  should  be  far  more  active  than  they  have  in  the 
past  in  prescribing  components  of  equipment  that  should  be 
standardized.  Such  standards  should  not  be  such  as  to  in¬ 
hibit  national  ingenuity  and  technological  change,  but  they 
should  avoid  the  heedless  diversity  that  has  created  so  many 
problems  in  NATO.  Conformity  to  such  standards  should  be  a 
condition  for  NATO  certification  of  a  system.  .  .  . 

Efforts  at  Standardization  should  be  addressed  particu¬ 
larly  to  small  and  relatively  manageable  items.  Gardiner 
Tucker  considers  the  "efficient  specialization  development 
and  production  of  tactical  missiles"  as  a  promising  area. 

With  respect  to  the  large  aerospace  items,  standardiza¬ 
tion  efforts  should  be  addressed  mainly  to  components.  And 
such  efforts  should  be  made  early  in  the  development  process. 
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It  must  be  recognized  that  whatever  is  done  in  the  way 
of  standardization,  considerable  diversity  of  equipment  in 
NATO  will  remain.  This  will  result  from  inevitable  uncer¬ 
tainties  concerning  threat  and  strategy  from  competition 
for  third-world  sales  and  from  old  equipment  operating 
alongside  new.  Consequently  the  need  to  achieve  inter¬ 
operability  will  remain.  132 

As  his  earlier  memoranda  indicated.  Smithies  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  focus  of  DOD  ought  to  be  on  interoperability. 

In  large  part,  he  was  deferring  to  the  political  problems  which  had 
to  be  faced  in  standardization  and  recognized  that  it  would  be  far 
easier  and  less  costly  to  steer  new  systems  in  the  direction  of 
interoperability  rather  than  to  try  to  standardize  them.  The 
political  problems  of  standardization  would  mean  that  many  projects 
would  result  in  failure — to  avoid  this,  among  other  reasons,  he 
argued  for  interoperability. 

Miscellaneous  Problems  with 
Standardization 

A  number  of  other  questions  relating  to  the  need/desirability 
for  standardization  do  not  fall  into  any  ready  category.  All  are 
good  comments  on  standardization  policy  and  are  noted  below. 

When  standardization  is  not  standardization.  In  some  cases, 
procurement  of  a  standardized  weapon  system  will  not  be  standardizing; 
that  is,  it  may  lead  to  increased  destandardization.  This  is  possi¬ 
ble  in  several  senses;  the  following  examples  illustrate  this  problem. 

NATO  has  been  trying  to  standardize  on  a  tank  gun  for  several 
years.  Although  not  all  members  have  accepted  it,  the  120-mm  gun 
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appears  to  be  Che  gun  of  Che  fuCure.  Yet,  while  boch  Germany  and 

Che  United  Kingdom  have  120-mm  guns,  they  have  different  types.  The 

United  Kingdom's  gun  has  rifled-bore,  while  the  German  gun  has  a 

smooth-bore.  While  both  are  120-mm  the  ammunition  is  not  compatible; 

hence,  a  standardized  gun  size  has  resulted,  through  differing 
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national  requirements,  in  non-interoperable  tank  guns. 

In  yet  another  slightly  different  example,  while  the  United 
States  and  Germany  plan  now  to  have  a  standardized  gun  (120-mm  smooth¬ 
bore)  on  their  new  tanks  (the  Leopard-II  and  the  XM-1) ,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  120-mm  gun  into  the  United  States'  inventory  will  make 
the  new  United  States  tanks  non-standard  with  old  United  States  tanks — 
the  current  United  States  M60  tank  can  carry  only  the  105-nm  gun, 
which  is,  incidentally,  the  same  gun  the  XM-1  was  supposed  to  have 
(see  the  case  study  below). Further,  the  first  1300  XM-l's  will 
have  the  105-mm  gun  (at  least  initially)  because  adopting  the  120-mm 
gun  requires  extensive  modification  of  the  XM-1  turret.  Whether  these 
first  1300  will  later  be  modified  or  not  is  an  open  question.  Thus, 
the  XM-l's  could  be  destandard  with  each  other. 

Finally,  the  F-16  aircraft  adopted  by  four  European  NATO 
members,  often  touted  as  a  major  advance  towards  standardization,  has 
not  really  improved  standardization  at  all — in  fact,  it  may  be  a  step 
backward.  One  i  ousand  F-104s,  which  the  F-16  replaced,  were  produced 
under  license  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Italy.  Only  348  F-16s  will  be  coproduced  by  four 
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small  countries  -  Belgium,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg. 
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France  will  stay  with  the  Mirage  (a  competitor  to  the  F-16) , 

while  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  committed  to  the  Tornado 
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(MRCA) .  Thus,  while  previously  the  United  States  and  Germany 
were  both  using  a  basic  United  States  designed  aircraft  (F-104) , 
now  each  will  be  using  different  aircraft.  From  this  perspective, 
the  F-16  deal  was  hardly  a  step  in  the  direction  of  greater 
standardization. 

These  examples  illustrate  that  many  factors  other  than 
military  efficiency  are  behind  the  push  for  standardization.  It  is 
clear  that  standardization  is  not  as  simple  as  two  or  more  nations 
agreeing,  in  a  vacuum,  to  purchase  the  same  system.  Realization  of 
this  simple  factor  illustrates  the  difficulties  often  overlooked  by 
those  who  argue  that  standardization  is  possible,  an  issue  to  be 
discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Is  Europe  technologically  inferior  to  the  United  States? 

Although  often  accepted  as  an  irrefutable  fact,  Jean-Laurens  Delpech 

(although  admittedly  not  an  unbiased  source)  argues  in  his  article 

for  Uelense  Natlonale  that  "...  Europe  does  not  feel  as  technologi- 
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cally  inferior  to  the  United  States  as  the  latter  proclaims."  He 
argues,  if  Europe  were  thusly  inferior,  why  is  it  that  the  United 
States  fears  competition  from  Europe  in  the  world's  markets.  Delpech' s 
argument  ought  to  receive  some  consideration  in  that  it  does  challenge 
a  major  assumption  behind  arguments  for  greater  European  integration. 
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While  there  are  areas  in  which  t!  nited  States  does  have  a  clear 


technological  advantage,  the  Ui.  i  in  cates  may  be  overstating  the 


case.  Delpech  notes  that  the  ; 

There  is  no  doubt  in  l n • 
possesses  intellectual  an 
to  those  of  its  American 
endowments  requires,  howo\,  . 
be  brought  about  by  coord: . 
Europe  lacks  a  single  det 
in  Washington  and  Moscow. 


is  rather  one  of  coordination 

of  experts  that  Europe 
ogical  resources  comparable 
o  exploitation  of  these 
i  c  effort  because  it  must 
‘veral  national  problems, 
cer  like  those  that  exist 


Is  the  Warsaw  Pact  an  : 
Another  fact  almost  universal 
does  not  face  any  problems  wi 
and  others  have  taken  issue  vi 

You  know,  some  of  the 
people,  say  that  the  Wars 
problem.  That  is  nonsense 
sometimes  five  generation! 
structure  with  different  s 
techniques  and  different  t 
with  non-standardization, 
in  the  history  of  modern  w. 
benefits  of  pure  standardize 


pie  of  standardization? 

is  that  the  Warsaw  Pact 

iardization.  General  Haig 

As  Haig  notes: 

ces  who  are  well-meaning 
as  no  standardization 
have  three,  four,  and 
i.pment  in  their  force 
rts,  different  training 
So  they  are  plagued 
' t  known  of  any  coalition 

that  has  enjoyed  the 
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Another  Army  officer  notes  the  same  argument: 

Standardization  among  Warsaw  Pact  armies  is  not  complete, 
since  improvement  of  existing  equipment  means  that  different 
versions  of  the  same  basic  item  may  be  in  service  at  the 
same  time.  There  is,  however,  a  high  degree  of  horizontal 
standardization,  which  NATO  lacks.  For  example,  trucks  of 
a  particular  kind  are  found  in  all  armies.  In  military 
terms,  this  gives  Communist  generals  great  freedom  to  organ¬ 
ize  their  forces  and  simplifies  the  task  of  keeping  them 
supplied.  In  economic  terms,  Warsaw  Pact  national  govern¬ 
ments  avoid  costly  duplication  in  their  defense  research  and 
development  efforts.  Thus,  in  theory  at  least,  costs  are 
kept  down  by  long  production  runs  needed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces. ^0 


Additional  arguments.  In  an  article  strongly  critical  of 
standardization  policy,  Eliot  Cohen  notes  a  series  of  other  reasons 
why  standardization  ought  not  to  be  pursued.  Some  of  the  more 
important  follow: 

1.  "Reliance  on  foreign  weapons  manufacture  poses  unnecessary 
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security  risks  for  the  United  States."  Cohen  cites  the  problems 
with  acquiring  spare  parts  for  the  British  Harrier  as  a  case  in 
point. 

2.  The  complex  costly  NATO  logistics  system  is  not  solely 

the  result  of  a  lack  of  standardization.  It  reflects  differences  in 

strategy.  Warsaw  Pact  divisions  are  self-contained  units,  designed 

to  function  until  exhausted  and. then  be  replaced.  NATO,  on  the 

other  hand,  plans  for  continued  resupply  of  units  which  will  remain 

in  action  for  several  months.  Thus,  as  Cohen  points  out,  "NATO's 

logistics  will  proba.'y  always  be  more  costly  than  those  of  the 
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Warsaw  Pact." 

3.  "Adoption  of  foreign  weapons  entails  at  least  partial 

acceptance  of  foreign  tactics,  which  are  in  turn  shaped  by  a  strategic 
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point  of  view."  As  Cohen  correctly  points  out,  our  strategic 
point  of  view  differs  in  many  areas  from  those  of  the  European  NATO 
members . 

4.  Diversification  worked  well  in  World  War  II  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  any  future  European  war  would  be  significantly 
different.  National  armies  are  likely  to  operate  on  independent 
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lines  of  attack  throughout  any  war.  In  any  case,  a  European  war 

would  involve  primarily  the  United  States  and  Germany  with  some 

involvement  of  the  British  and  French.  Forcing  standardization 

among  13  nations  (most  of  whom  would  not  be  involved  equally  and 
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concurrently)  is  an  unnecessary  and  counterproductive  effort. 

5.  The  logistical  benefits  of  standardization  are  gained 

only  in  a  prolonged  war.  Since  this  is  unlikely  in  Europe,  again, 
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forcing  of  standardization  is  counterproductive. 

6.  Diversified  replacement  schedules  (which  is  the  normal 

state  of  affairs  if  research  and  development  and  procurement  are 

unsynchronized)  guarantees  that  modern  technology  will  always  be 
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entering  the  inventory. 

7.  Damage  due  to  political  problems  caused  by  standardization 

such  as  how  to  handle  sales  of  weapons  to  third  countries  (the  United 

States'  sale  of  F-16s  to  Israel  is  an  excellent  example)  will  out- 
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weight  the  benefits  gained  via  standardization. 

8.  The  United  States  has  broader  security  interests  beyond 

NATO  which  make  different  demands  on  technological  and  political 
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arrangements. 

9.  "Coproduction  also  implies  the  transfer  of  technology 

that  the  United  States  may  wish  to  keep  secret  for  either  security 
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or  commercial  reasons." 

10.  Third-country  sales  may  take  on  an  added  political 


dimension: 
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There  is  a  sound  reason  for  keeping  a  healthy,  if 
somewhat  inferior,  European  defense  industry  producing 
locally  designed  goods.  For  example,  the  United  States 
clearly  wishes  to  wean  the  Egyptians  away  from  Soviet  arms, 
but  cannot  (or  will  not)  provide  them  with  large  numbers 
of  sophisticated  aircraft.  It  is  desirable,  in  that  case, 
that  they  buy  Jaguars  and  Mirages,  which  will  have  e  lesser 
impact  on  Israeli  air  superiority .  ^50 

11.  Finally  Cohen  argues  that: 

The  United  States  must  also  protect  its  own  interests 
by  cultivating  a  healthy,  if  redundant,  arms  industry. 

The  Arab-Israeli  war  of  1973  made  tremendous  demands  on 
the  American  arsenal.  Some  military  officers  protested 
vigorously  against  the  shipment  to  the  Israelis  of  tanks 
deployed  with  regular  U.S.  army  units.  Their  arguments 
would  have  carried  more  weight  if  the  United  States  had 
been  unable  to  increase  its  arras  production  fairly  quickly. 
(The  United  States  now  makes  nearly  100  tanks  a  month, 
treble  the  figure  for  1973.)  Coproduction,  however,  can 
only  lead  to  smaller  U.S.  production  lines.  Standardization 
efforts  could,  therefore,  cause  the  United  States  to  lose 
its  ability  to  resupply  itself  or  its  non-NATO  allies 
rapidly. 151 

General  James  Polk,  former  Commander  of  the  NATO  Central 
Army  Group  reinforces  Cohen's  arguments  in  pointing  out  one  of  the 
realities  of  "resupply."  He  notes  that  while  in  theory  vehicular 
casualties  are  picked  up  on  the  battlefield  and  returned  to  depots 
for  repair  or  salvage,  "...  In  practice  [however]  many  combat 
vehicles  not  too  seriously  damaged  are  repaired  right  in  the  unit. 


either  by  parts  furnished  by  the  direct-support  maintenance  company 
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or,  more  likely,  by  cannibalization." 

The  Israelis  demonstrated  this  fact  well.  As  Polk  points  out. 


this  example  illustrates  an  important  point  about  why  we  are  having 
so  many  practical  problems  with  standardization: 
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A  major  reason  why  the  issue  is  so  complicated  is 
that  most  of  the  proponents  of  standardization  do  not 
understand  either  mechanized  or  coalition  warfare. 153 

If  they  did,  Polk  argues,  they  would  see  the  futility  of  their  efforts 
towards  standardization.  As  his  example  illustrates,  having  standard¬ 
ized  systems  gains  one  very  little  when  faced  with  the  realities  of 
how  things  operate  in  actual  combat. 

This  concludes  the  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  standard¬ 
ization.  Although  the  arguments  reveiwed  here  largely  suggest  that 
standardization  is  not  a  desirable  policy  to  pursue,  many,  if  not 
all,  arc  subject  to  controversial  and  often  subjective  interpreta¬ 
tions.  No  absolute  judgment  is  possible.  In  the  following  section, 
somewhat  different  arguments  are  reviewed — those  addressing  whether 
standardization  is  possible — and  stronger  conclusions  emerge  from 
that  review. 


Feasibility  of  Standarizatlon 

This  discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  standardizing  focuses 
around  seven  major  points:  (a)  the  experience  of  history  (a  trail 
of  failures);  (b)  the  domestic  and  international  political  roadblocks 
to  cooperation  in  weapons  procurement;  (c)  the  institutional  biases 
in  the  United  States  Congress  and  the  military  services  (and  also 
in  industry);  (d)  the  difficulty  of  achieving  alliance-wide  agreement 
on  tactical  concepts  and  equipment  requirements;  (e)  the  difficulty 
of  achieving  the  long-term  planning  necessary  to  coordinate  equip¬ 
ment  replacement  schedules;  (f)  the  problem  of  technology  transfer 
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(both  security  and  technical  difficulties  due  to  differing 
techniques;  and  (g)  the  problems  encountered  with  third-country 
export  sales. 


The  Experience  of  History 

As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II,  destandardization  was  not 
initially  a  major  problem  in  NATO.  However,  an  early  act  of  omission 
in  the  original  terms  of  reference  for  NATO  was  later  to  play  a  major 
part,  not  in  causing  destandardization  but  in  encouraging  and 
facilitating  it — that  was  the  delegation  of  logistics  within  NATO 
as  a  national  responsibility.  As  brought  out  in  testimony  before 
Congress  by  General  William  Knowlton,  United  States  Representative 
to  the  NATO  Military  Committee,  once  the  members  of  NATO  accepted 
logistics  as  a  purely  national  responsibility,  a  situation  was  created 
which  would  hamper  later  attempts  at  standardization.  The  result  has 
been  a  series  of  failures  since  the  early  1950s  to  develop  greater 
cooperation  in  weapons  procurement.  Based  on  these  failures,  noted 
in  Chapter  IV,  one  must  be  highly  pessimistic  in  questioning  if  today's 
attempts  will  succeed  where  others  have  failed.  As  one  critic  has 
noted  in  responding  to  this  question: 

If  history  is  a  guide,  the  answer  is  no.  NATO's  only 
attempt  at  formal  collaboration  (NATO  Basic  Military  Require¬ 
ments  NBMR)  failed.  NATO  has  functioned  primarily  as  a  forum 
in  which  plans  are  discussed.  Although  numerous  bilateral 
and  multilateral  projects  developed  outside  of  the  NATO  frame¬ 
work  (usually  involving  the  three  Europzan  industrial  giants — 
France,  Germany,  and  Britain — but,  importantly  never  all 
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three),  none  have  served  as  the  basis  for  continued 
industrial  integration  because  multi-nation  arrangements 
terminated  following  the  completion  of  production. 154 

Two  major  studies  completed  in  the  1960s  are  useful  in 
illustrating  the  prospects  for  the  future.  Both  trace  previous 
attempts  and  find  continued  and  inevitable  failure.  One,  a  study 
by  Robert  James,  proposed  new  ways  of  attacking  the  problem  (in¬ 
cluding  a  proposal  for  "families"  of  equipment) However,  a 
reading  of  James'  study  leaves  one  highly  discouraged — the  causes 
of  previous  failures  noted  by  James  (lack  of  a  NATO  armaments  and 
equipment  procurement  organization  with  common  funding  and  a  certain 
amount  of  autonomy  resulting  in  a  series  of  STANAGs  and  NBMRs  which 
no  one  paid  any  attention  to)^^  still  remain  and  are  not  addressed 
by  today's  "new"  proposals.  What  is  emerging  are  new  organizations 
and  processes,  not  unlike  those  attempted  before,  which  operate 
in  an  environment  still  lacking  the  necessary  prerequisites  for 
cooperation. 

The  other  study  by  General  E.  Vandevanter  (USAF,  retired) 
produced  for  Rand  in  1964  cautions  against  trying  to  formalize  the 
process.  Vandevanter ' s  conclusion  is  based  on  ".  .  .  the  poor 
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performance  and  inherent  deficiencies  of  the  institutional  method.' 
Because  of  the  lack  of  and  the  impossibility  of  creating  a  supra¬ 
national  authority,  Vandevanter  argues  against  trying  to  develop  a 
formal  organization  dedicated  to  standardization: 
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One  can  only  regret  that  the  proponent  of  change  does 
not  take  the  time  to  explain,  in  view  of  the  dismal  past 
experience,  how  NATO  officials  should  go  about  construct¬ 
ing  his  Utopia. 1^8 

Two  articles,  which  focus  on  the  weapons  procurement  process 

within  the  United  States  alone,  note  the  unnecessary  duplication  in 

domestic  procurement  and  are  enlightening  in  illustrating  how 

difficult  it  is  to  rationalize  the  weapons  procurement  process  within 
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a  single  country.  Both  conclude  that  such  rationalization  is 
nearly  impossible  and  ask  why  proponents  of  standardization  expect 
what  is  virtually  impossible  to  achieve  within  one  country  to  be  a 
possibility  when  dealing  with  15  countries.  Again,  the  conclusion 
of  critics,  with  justification,  is  that  it  cannot  be  done. 

Although  a  number  of  illustrative  examples  might  be  drawn  on, 

one  offered  by  General  Polk  is  useful.  He  discusses  the  problem  of 

standardizing  rifle  cartridges: 

.  .  .  The  American  adoption  of  the  M16  rifle  has  in  fact 
caused  a  host  of  problems,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
double  standard  for  rifle  cartridges  in  Central  Europe. 

The  other  allied  armies  involved  are  now  wrestling  with 
the  problem,  but  are  not  inclined  either  to  buy  or  to 
license  our  M16  rifle.  Instead,  there  is  now  in  progress 
an  international  competition  to  see  which  nation  can  build 
the  most  effective  and  reliable  5.56  mm  rifle  and  machine 
gun,  with  a  formal  shoot-off  to  be  held  at  Hammelburg, 

Germany,  in  the  coming  months.  Presumably,  this  shoot-off 
will  also  settle  the  question  of  which  rifle  and  possibly 
which  machine  gun  cartridge  to  adopt.  The  Germans,  however, 
have  announced  that  they  will  stay  with  the  7.62  mm  cartridge 
for  all  machine  guns  in  their  inventory,  primarily  because 
of  its  longer  range  and  more  lethality.  And  to  further 
compound  the  small  arms  cartridge  standardization  attempt, 
the  U.S.  Army  is  now  developing  a  so-called  squad  automatic 
weapon  (a  light  machine  gun  for  the  infantry  squad)  cham¬ 
bering  a  5.56  mm  round.  However,  in  order  to  attain  a 
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longer-range  effectiveness  than  the  companion  M16  rifle,  a 
heavier  and  longer  bullet  has  been  adopted  which  cannot  be 
fired  from  the  infantry  rifle.  If  adopted,  the  rifle  squad 
will  then  become  nonstandard  and  employ  two  different  kinds 
of  5.56  mm  rounds  within  the  basic  combat  unit  of  the  army. ^60 

General  Polk's  conclusion  is  likewise  that  standardization 
is  unwise  and  probably  impossible.  It  is,  he  argues,  a  waste  of 
time: 


The  whole  effort  at  standardization  or  interoperability 
or,  better  yet,  cross-servicing,  should  in  fact  be  concen¬ 
trated  almost  exclusively  in  the  area  of  petroleum  products 
and  ammunition.  The  former  is  not  too  difficult  at  this 
point  except,  as  noted,  in  the  case  of  aircraft  fuel.  Not 
only  should  we  have  standard  calibers  (and  similar  rounds 
and  bombs),  but  also  we  should  have  similar  racks,  fuses, 
loading  machines,  propellant  charges,  firing  tables,  maga¬ 
zines,  link  belts,  and  the  like.  All  of  these  should  be 
NATO  standard  and  totally  interchangeable.  We  should  be 
able  to  cross-service  with  essential  expendables  our  combat 
aircraft,  tanks,  cannon,  and  guns  with  professional  confi¬ 
dence  and  speed  anywhere  across  the  Central  European  front. 

We  should  even  try  to  make  our  missiles  interchangeable  on 
common  launch  rails  or  tubes.  On  this  basis,  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  let  each  nation  build  and  service  its  own 
weapon  systems  around  a  common  fuel  and  ammunition  program. 
Each  nation  would  be  free  to  build  a  fighter,  tank,  or  rifle 
that  suits  its  own  national  requirements.  Then,  when  and  if 
one  nation  "builds  a  better  mousetrap,"  the  other  armies 
and  air  forces  should  buy  it  directly  from  the  sole  source 
producer.  We  do  not  need  an  international  supply  system  or 
dual  production  under  license  or  common  spare  parts  or  identi¬ 
cal  engines  or  the  rest.  Quite  simply,  we  only  need  to  help 
each  other  in  battle.  We  need  to  do  this  quickly  and  con¬ 
fidently,  by  assisting  with  the  essential  expendables  of 
ammunition,  fuel,  food,  and  medical  supplies  and  by  giving 


other  help.  The  rest  is  window  dressing, 
the  time,  trouble,  and  money  required. 


It  is  not  worth 


Political  Roadblocks 

The  political  blocks  to  standardization  are  focused  at  the 
national  level;  the  absence  of  the  international  or  supranational 
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organization  necessary  for  cooperative  development  and  procurement 
are  a  response  to  these  national  realities. 

The  domestic  problem  has  been  described  earlier  as  a  focus 
on  low  versus  high  issues  (or  domestic  versus  international  issues). 
That  is,  weapons  procurement  has  been  defined  as  a  low  issue  by  the 
member  governments.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  this  means 
that  weapons  procurement  decisions  are  treated  as  disaggregated 
decisions  both  because  of  their  inherent  distributive  nature  and 
because  of  Congressional  (primarily  House)  preference  to  treat  them 
ns  such  (it  lessens  conflict  and  provides  clear  benefits).  Because 
of  the  distributive/disaggregated  nature  of  the  policy,  Congress 
prefers  to  treat  each  weapons  decision  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
rather  than  as  part  of  a  broader,  comprehensive  package  which 
standardization  proponents  favor  for  reasons  made  clear  earlier  and 
within  which  particularized  benefits  would  be  less  visible.  Congress 
will  not,  as  a  result,  acquiesce  in  formation  of  a  NATO  procurement 
agency,  which  would: 

1.  Require  that  weapons  procurement  be  treated  in  the 
broader  fashion  noted  above,  but  would  also  and  perhaps  more 
importantly, 

2.  require  the  national  authorities  to  surrender  all  or 
most  of  their  decision-making  authority  in  weapons  procurements. 
Hence,  the  nature  of  the  policy  prevents  national  governments  from 
surrendering  to  higher  authority  the  decision-making  power  without 
which  standardization  will  be  impossible  to  achieve. 
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Domestic  policy  benefits.  The  key  to  this  crucial  argument 
is  the  domestic  environment — and  what  it  is  that  weapon  procurements 
provide — which  standardization  is  perceived  as  threatening.  In  a 
word,  it  is  the  health  of  the  domestic  economy.  As  Callaghan  notes: 

European  [and,  1  would  add.  United  States)  defense 
industries  are  now  expected:  first,  to  provide  employ¬ 
ment;  second,  to  redress  the  balance  of  payments;  third, 
to  amortize  research  and  development  costs  through  exports; 
and  fourth,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  first  three,  to 
provide  for  the  national  defence.  [Italics  mine]162 

The  Ceneral  Accounting  Office  notes  the  problems  of  employment  and 

technological  advancement  (to  maintain  a  viable  national  defense 
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industry)  while  employment  is  identified  as  a  primary  concern 
by  Eliot  Cohen: 

Particularly  in  a  period  of  high  unemployment, 
congressmen  and  senators  will  protest  vigorously  against 
large  defense  procurements  that  help  a  foreign  rather 
than  a  domestic  industry. 164 

And  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  in  its  hearing  on  NATO 
Posture  and  Initiatives,  notes  the  fear  of  losing  jobs  to  foreign 
competition  as  the  major  part  of  the  national  parochialism  preventing 
increased  cooperation. 165  Even  the  F-16  contract  has  disturbed 
United  States  labor  with  representatives  of  labor  pointing  out  the 
potential  for  loss  of  jobs  due  to  coproduction  aspects  of  the  sale 
and  the  transfer  of  technology . 

A  clear  indication  of  this  domestic  bias  is  the  continued 
existence  of  Buy  National  policies  among  all  members.  As  one  critic 
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described  them: 
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Political  primacy  also  manifests  itself  in  the  form 
of  national  procurement  policies.  As  concluded  in  a  GAO 
report  (32),  buy-national  procurement  biases  are  pervasive 
not  only  in  the  U.S.,  but  also  in  France,  Germany,  and  Britain. 
Each  of  the  nations  maintain?  a  strong  nationalistic  desire  to 
protect  high  technology  industries  (e.g.,  the  U.S. — advanced 
ECM  gear;  U.K. ,  FRG  and  France — telecommunications,  electric 
power,  and  transportation  equipment),  in  maintaining  and  ex¬ 
panding  industries  important  to  national  security,  and  in 
otherwise  protecting  the  domestic  market.  Subtle  administra¬ 
tive  guidance  and  practices  in  Europe  substitute  for  U.S.  laws 
and  regulations  in  effectively  precluding  most  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  The  lowering  these  barriers — on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic — will  depend  upon  the  willingness  of  the  Alliance 
members  to  work  toward  genuine  political  integration. ^7 

This  common  "problem"  among  the  NATO  members  has  in  the  past 

and  will  in  the  future  prevent  the  surrender  of  sovereignty  that  is 

necessary  to  develop  the  NATO  procurement  authority  essential  to 

standardization.  Steven  Canby,  noting  the  conflict  within  the  United 

1  68 

States  alone  over  awarding  of  weapons  contracts,  questions  the 
possibility  of  cooperation  on  a  broader  scale:  "One  cannot  expect 
more  from  an  alliance  of  sovereign  states  than  is  politically 
possible  within  a  single  nation-state . 


Supranational  authority.  That  a  "supranational  authority 

invested  with  the  power  to  compel  a  nation  to  take  a  specific  action 

against  its  will"1^  is  essential  if  broader  NATO  cooperation  is  to 

develop  is  widely  recognized.  One  former  Assistant  Secretary 

General  of  NATO  (Tyler  Port)  expressed  the  problem  facing  NATO  as 

.  .  .  how  to  bridge  the  gap  that  exists  between  the  vast 
amount  of  organized  information  developed  at  the  information 
exchange  level  [the  CNAD,  for  example!  and  the  decision¬ 
making  process  at  the  national  level.  ^ 
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Both  Eliot  Cohen  and  a  group  of  researchers  at  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Air  Force  agree  that  the  gap  will  only  be  closed  by 
a  supranational  authority: 

...  a  genuinely  multinational  arms -procurement  industry 
would  require  NATO  countries  to  abdicate  considerable 
sovereignty  over  one  of  their  most  important  responsibilities: 
national  defense. 


And: 


A  major  obstacle  continuously  inhibiting  NATO's 
cooperative  efforts  has  been  the  sheer  number  of  countries 
involved  and  the  absence  of  a  central  mechanism  with  suffi¬ 
cient  political  power  to  reach  and  enforce  collective 
decisions.  The  wisdom  of  standardization  has  been  doctrine 
in  NATO  capitals  for  years.  Many  NATO  agencies  and  working 
groups  have  explored  the  ground  frequently  and  thoroughly, 
but  their  decisions  have  often  been  overridden  by  the 
national  interests  of  individual  member  states.  The  status 
quo  has  no  provision  for  a  NATO  agency  with  the  necessary 
powers  to  determine  a  common  solution  to  a  common  threat. 173 

The  chances  of  obtaining  this  objective,  as  Roger  Facer  argued 
in  1975,  are  not  encouraging.  He  believes  that  the  NATO  members  will 
do  only  what  they  have  to  and  only  that  which  provides  them  with 
clearly  visible  gains: 

The  same  national  pride  which  inhibits  a  policy  of  buying 
the  more  complex  items  from  the  United  States  encourages 
the  view  that  the  best  course  would  be  to  press  ahead  with 
national  projects  designed  to  meet  national  needs,  resorting 
to  collaboration  only  as  a  method  whereby  the  national  re¬ 
turn,  through  exports,  can  be  maximized.  The  fact  that 
Britain  abandoned  this  policy  in  the  1960s  because  of  the 
strain  on  her  resources  does  not  invalidate  it  for  use  by 
countries  whose  resources  have  grown  faster  than  Britain's; 
and  in  any  case  the  strain  upon  Britain  was  exacerbated  by 
her  role  outside  Europe,  which  placed  heavier  demands  on  her 
procurement  programmes  than  would  the  purely  European  role 
which  a  country  like  Germany  envisages. 
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"’o  General  Accounting  Office  agrees: 

For  standardization  to  succeed  requires  vesting  an 
organization  in  NATO  with  the  authority  to  plan  and  direct 
the  transition  to  greater  commonality.  It  is  doubtful  that 
all  members  of  the  Alliance  are  ready  to  take  this  step. 175 

That  the  United  States  is  playing  the  same  game  is  pointed  out  in 

the  following: 

In  his  "Year  of  Europe"  speech,  then-Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  called  for  a  new  Atlantic  Charter 
which  would  combine  security  and  economic  aspects  of 
Atlantic  relations  into  a  single  framework.  Specifically, 
he  said  that  if  the  Europeans  wished  to  retain  the  American 
security  guarantees,  they  would  have  to  make  concessions  to 
American  economic  and  political  interests.  Statements  by 
President  Richard  Nixon  and  actions  by  Congress  that  tied 
the  U.S.  military  presence  in  Europe  to  the  offset  agreements 
seemed  to  reaffirm  this  stand. 

This  created  a  contradiction  in  stated  American  policy. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  United  States  was  pushing  defense  pro¬ 
curement  integration  while  on  the  other  it  was  creating 
obstacles  to  intra-European  production  cooperation  by 
threatening  to  reduce  the  U.S.  defense  commitment  if  that 
cooperation  hurt  the  U.S.  economic  position.  Many  Europeans 
felt  that  what  the  United  States  really  wanted  was  an  alliance 
armed  entirely  with  Anerican  weapons. 

That  this  apparent  contradiction  was  merely  a  reflection  of  the 

realities  of  submerging  broader  international  and  supranational 

goals  (high  policy)  to  the  imperatives  of  domestic  necessities  (low 

politics)  is  clear. 

On  the  other  hand,  within  Europe  the  difficulties  of  even 
agreeing  on  a  forum  illustrates  again  the  hurdles  to  cooperation. 
And  even  though  Europeans  did  agree  to  create  the  Independent  Euro¬ 
pean  Program  Group,  the  role  and  future  of  that  group  is  highly 
uncertain.  Further,  as  one  critic  points  out,  with  respect  to  the 
role  of  France  in  European  cooperation,  there  is  a  basic  dilemma: 
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.  .  .  There  is  a  basic  European  dilemma  that  goes  like 
this:  Without  France,  there  can  be  no  effective  colla¬ 
boration.  With  France,  the  price  of  collaboration  will  be 
acceptance  of  French  leadership.  This  point  is  not  lost  on 
the  Europeans  and  it  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  from  the 
Subcommittee  on  European  Defense  Cooperation  of  the  North 
Alliance  in  March  1976,  "In  order  to  deal  with  the  United 
States  from  an  effective  industrial  base  and  on  a  genuinely 
European  basis,  the  inclusion  of  France  is  imperative. 

However,  the  conditions  that  France  requires  in  order  to 
establish  European  cooperation  prohibit  the  sort  of  trans¬ 
atlantic  relationship  the  other  members  foresee. "177 

Another  critic  summarizes  his  evaluation  of  French  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  EPG: 

In  summary,  France  persistently  asserts  its  sovereignty 
and  lapses  occasionally  into  autarchy.  Successful  bilateral 
collaboration  with  NATO  members,  primarily  Britain  and  Ger¬ 
many,  has  not  altered  the  direction  or  velocity  of  French 
defense  designs,  equipment  requirements,  or  its  relationship 
with  NATO,  The  decided  lean  to  the  left  on  the  French 
political  scene  will  worsen,  not  improve,  the  prospects  for 
genuine  French  collaboration  despite  Giscard's  determination 
"to  break  U.S.  domination  in  high  technology  industries  that 
he  considers  important  for  national  economic  independence" 
through  direct  purchase. ^8 

To  believe  that  the  current  efforts  at  supranational 
cooperation  will  be  any  more  successful  than  those  in  the  past 
requires  a  high  element  of  blind  faith.  Regardless  of  whether  one 
sees  standardization  as  desirable  or  undesirable  (a  largely  sub¬ 
jective  decision  in  any  event,  I  believe),  the  imperatives  of  low 
(domestic)  policies  within  all  of  the  NATO  countries,  the  necessity 
for  a  supranational  authority  to  implement  the  policy  and  the 
inevitable  contradictions  between  the  two  make  any  significant 
progress  towards  standardization  impossible.  The  case  studies  which 
follow  this  chapter  illustrate  that  low  politics  are  alive  and  well. 
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This,  along  with  the  lack  of  evidence  suggesting  that  any  change  has 

occurred  in  the  willingness  of  nation  states  to  surrender  their 

sovereignty  over  weapons  procurement  decisions  to  a  supranational 

authority  (likewise  supported  by  the  case-by-case  project  nature  of 

ail  current  programs  with  the  associated  requirement  for  full  offset 

of  costs  within  each  project)  and  the  failure  of  proponents  of 

standardization  to  show  that  standardization  can  be  achieved  by 

179 

anything  less  than  a  supranational  authority  leaves  one  with  the 

conclusion  that  standardization  will  be  impossible  to  achieve. 

In  a  final  illustration  which  shows  that  Congress  and  American 

industry  are  aware  of  the  challenges  and  which  supports  my  argument 

that  a  relationship  exists  between  industry  and  Congress  which  will 

continue  to  result  in  prioritization  of  low  over  high  policy,  the 

words  of  John  Ford,  Staff  0’  ector  of  the  House  Armed  Services 

Committee,  before  a  gathenng  of  industrialists,  are  illuminating: 

If  there  is  one  message  above  all  that  I  would  ask 
you  to  get  back  to  your  corporate  headquarters,  it  would 
be  this — to  get  involved.  To  start  putting  more  of  the 
company  brains  and  company  resources  into  studying  this 
issue  and  letting  us  know  early  enough  in  the  game  what 
the  problems  and  the  reservations  of  the  American  industry 
might  be. 

It  is  this  overriding  concern  with  protectionism  of  American  interests 

(the  same  can  be  said  for  European  interests)  which,  in  my  mind,  will 
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preclude  serious  movement  towards  greater  standardization. 

Insti tut ional  biases.  In  a  deeper  look  at  the  foundations  of 
the  domestic  opposition,  two  sources  of  institutional  resistance 
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stand  out  (in  addition  to  the  expected  resistance  from  industry): 
the  military  services  and  the  Congress.  As  one  critic  describes 
the  problem: 

Government  policy  pronouncements  often  belie  the 
underlying  activities  and  goals  of  the  organizations 
responsible  for  implementing  stated  policies;  things 
are  not  always  as  they  seem.  Well-intentioned  state¬ 
ments  of  standardization  policy  may  serve  as  proof  of 
general  commitment.  But  the  translation  to  positive 
action  must  run  a  gamut  of  institutional  biases  situated 
strongly  in  opposition  to  the  two-way  street  and  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  national  pride  and  prestige  often  at  stake 
in  major  arms  deals. 

Lidy  sees  this  bias,  in  Congress  and  Parliaments,  emerging  in 

their  stated  commitment  and  responsibility  to  use  public  funds 
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efficiently.  Within  the  services,  it  is  exhibited  by  emphasizing 

questions  of  "morale,  elan,  and  organizational  health,"  along  with 
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servree  traditions: 

Service  traditions,  which  manifest  themselves  and 
generate  institutional  biases  on  a  national  level,  re¬ 
present  another  form  of  this  problem.  Despite  numerous 
U.S.  Air  Force/Navy  collaborative  efforts,  the  rivalry 
that  began  with  battleships  and  bombers  continues  today 
with  nuclear  power,  mis- iles,  planes,  and  defense  dollars 
in  general.  Service  resistances--on  both  international 
and  national  levels — will  not  be  insignificant,  particularly 
wiien  prestige  weapons  are  at  stake. 

Another  analyst  pinpointed  the  crux  of  the  problem,  one  which 

the  United  States  government  is  trying  to  correct: 

In  the  echelons  below  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  we  would 
have  to  reacli  down  to  the  seventh  management  level  before 
we  would  find  the  first  official  with  full-time  responsibi  1  i  t  v 
tor  implementing  the  statutory  standardization  policy  of  the 
United  States.  And  that  seventh-level  official  has  no  manage¬ 
ment  control,  no  policy  control,  and  no  money  control .  Mr. 

Damm  had  commented,  "It  is  the  same  in  every  defense  minis:  r 
in  the  A1 1 iance . ”186 
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Senators  Nunn  and  Bartlett,  in  their  report  "NATO  and  the  New 
Soviet  Threat,"  address  this  shortcoming  as  follows: 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  establishing 
within  each  ministry  of  defense  powerful  bureaucratic 
constituencies  committed  solely  to  achieving  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  interoperability.  For  the  Department  of  Defense, 
this  might  entail  creation  of  an  office  of  standardization 
in  both  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  with 
each  service.  The  institutionalization  of  the  impetus 
toward  standardization  would  provide  a  major  counter¬ 
weight  to  contrary  parochial  political  and  economic 
interests. 1®? 

While,  as  highlighted  earlier,  DOD  is  attempting  to  create  an 
organization  responsible  for  standardization,  one  vocal  critic 
argues  that  even  creation  of  the  necessary  bureaucracy  may  still 
leave  the  institution  a  long  way  from  being  able  to  address  the 
problem: 


.  .  .  The  establishment  of  "powerful  bureaucratic 
constituencies  committed  solely  to  achieving  standard¬ 
ization  and  interoperability,"  while  appealing  on  the 
surface,  may  serve  only  to  foster  more  bureaucratic 
infighting  and  red  tape  which  will  prove  counterproductive 
in  the  long  term.!®® 

The  overall  mood  of  Congress  was  succinctly  summed  up  by  a 

Library  of  Congress  analyst  who  noted  that  the  attitude  in  Congress 

is  pro-standardization,  but  only  if  it  is  cost-effective.  As  he 
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noted,  therein  lies  the  dilemma.  The  requirement  for  cost- 
effectiveness  has  been  widely  argued  by  Congress,  even  appearing  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Culver/Nunn  amendment  in  the  FY  1977  Authoriza¬ 
tion  Bill.  The  amendment  was  added  through  the  insistence  of  the 
House  conferees  and  required: 


.  .  .  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take  into  consideration 
in  defense  procurement  procedures  the  cost,  function, 
quality,  and  availability  of  the  equipment  to  be  procured 
while  carrying  out  the  policy  of  standardization.^90 

John  Ford,  the  Director  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 

staff,  notes  six  standards  he  "feels"  Congress  would  use  in  judging 

proposals  for  standardization  and  interoperability: 

1.  ...  [that]  they  enhance  military  effectiveness; 

2.  that  there  be  no  loss  of  systems  performance; 

3.  that  there  be  no  net  loss  of  jobs  for  U.S.  industry 
over  the  long  term; 

4.  that  long-term  increases  in  the  cost  of  systems  be 
related  to  increased  overall  capability; 

5.  that  it  does  not  destroy  the  virtues  of  competition; 
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6.  that  it  avoids  imprudent  technology  transfer. 

While  these  criteria  are,  in  general,  valid,  their  vagueness  means 

that  (if  in  fact  they  are  applied  rigorously)  they  could  be  used 

to  justify  opposition  to  very  nearly  any  system  we  might  wish  to 

buy  from  Europe.  Analysts  have  as  utnel  that  this  will  be  the  case. 

Ceneral  Research  Corporation,  in  their  study  for  DOD,  notes  that 

.  .  at  least  the  Services  and  Congress  will  generally  require 

that  European  candidate  systems  be  shown  to  be  clearly  superior  to 
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an  existing  (or  even  foreseeable)  American  alternative.  .  ." 

The  study  goes  on  to  note  that: 

.  .  .  this  is  [an]  exceedingly  difficult  [requirement  to  meet] 
when  the  relative  U.S.  and  i.uropean  expenditures  on  research 
and  development  are  taken  into  account  along  with  national 
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pride  and  the  relations  of  the  Services  to  their  suppliers. 
European  systems  will  have  to  compete  on  a  cost  basis  as 
well  as  on  a  performance  basis. 193 

Even  Thomas  Callaghan  recognizes  this  reality: 

.  .  .  large-scale  military  trade  with  Europe  must  provide 
American  forces  with  weapons  at  least  equal  in  quality  to, 
and  not  costing  more  than,  weapons  which  could  be  developed 
and  produced  in  the  United  States. W4 

This  ties  in  with  arguments  in  the  previous  section  on  cost 

and  quality,  where  it  was  argued  that  the  products  of  cooperative 

programs  would  inevitably  be  more  expensive  or  of  lower  quality  or, 

most  likely,  both.  If  indeed  that  is  the  case,  all  such  procurements 
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will  face  significant  opposition  from  Congress. 

Thus  it  is  that  Charles  Duncan,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  testimony  before  the  House  Government  Operations  Committee's  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Legislation  and  National  Security  notes  that  Congress 
has  supported  standardization  in  general,  but  that  on  specific  terms, 
it  has  faltered: 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  DOD  standardization 
directive  and  the  implementing  actions  taken,  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  strong  congressional  support 
in  order  to  achieve  our  NATO  objectives.  The  Congress  has 
given  strong  support  to  the  overall  objective  of  greater 
standardization  and  interoperability  of  U.S.  equipment 
with  those  of  our  allies.  However,  we  have  faced  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  gaining  congressional  approval  for 
certain  specific  actions  designed  to  strengthen  alliance 
war-fighting  capability  through  adoption  of  common  equip¬ 
ment.1^ 

He  notes  failures  to  fund  alliance  foreign  weapons  evaluation,  the 
120-mm  tank  gun  cooperative  development  and  an  anti-ship  missile 
defense  system  as  examples  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  support 
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specific  actions. 

The  General  Research  Corporation  study  makes  a  similar 

observation,  noting  that  "...  there  is  some  question  concerning 

the  depth  and  durability  of  Congressional  support  for  standardization 

198 

in  general  or  for  licensed  production  in  particular." 

Turning  to  the  military,  parochial  clashes  between  the  United 

States  Services  carry  over  to  the  standardization  problem.  The  Air 

Force  is  the  strongest  proponent  of  standardization,  confident  in 

the  belief  that  there  is  little  it  will  have  to  buy  from  Europe.  In 

one  of  the  early  exercises  at  identifying  potential  systems  which 

the  United  States  might  purchase  from  Europe,  the  best  the  Air  Force 

could  come  up  with  were  some  fire-resistant  flight  suits  from  the 
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British.  The  Army,  on  the  other  hand,  realizes  that  since  much 
of  its  equipment  is  less  sophisticated  than  that  which  the  Air  Force 
uses  (one  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  call  it  unsophisticated  - 
I  was  quickly  corrected  for  that  error  by  an  Army  officer  on  the  Army 
staff),  it  will  likely  be  the  service  that  ends  up  using  equipment 
purchased  abroad. 

The  concerns  of  the  Army  are  supported  by  comments  of  Robert 

Komer  before  he  became  the  standardization  czar  in  the  Pentagon. 

Then  a  Rand  analyst,  he  made  the  following  comments  at  the  State- 

Defense  Colloqulm  on  Standardization  in  May  of  1975: 

There  are  lots  of  areas  in  which  many  think  buying 
European  would  serve  our  own  interests  as  well  as  NATO's. 

We  are  so  far  ahead  in  most  aspects  of  aerospace  technology 
that  we're  likely  to  continue  dominant  in  this  field.  The 
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same  holds  true  In  many  aspects  of  naval  technology. 

In  both  cases  we  are  probably  the  largest  single  buyer 
of  such  equipment.  In  the  ground  force  field,  we  are 
(except  in  SAMs  and  SSMs)  hardly  the  league  leader. 

Other  countries  produce  comparable  if  not  better  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  rest  of  MATO  collectively  buys  more  of  it 
than  we.  Thus  the  most  fruitful  field  in  which  to  buy 
European  might  be  in  that  of  ground  force  equipment. 

This  incidentally  would  serve  our  own  Army's  interests 
since  as  the  most  manpower-extensive  service  it  has  the 
least  to  spend  on  R&D  procurement.  Ambassador  Komer 
said  that  if  he  were  in  the  aerospace  industry,  he  would 
begin  lobbying  for  U.S.  purchase  of  the  LEOPARD  II  tank 
or  German  vehicles  in  order  to  protect  our  European 
market  for  U.S.  aerospace  technology .^00 

Indeed,  a  later  Rand  study  on  potential  offsets  for  the  sale  of 
the  AWACS  to  Europe  listed  the  Leopard  tank  as  one  of  the  top  candi¬ 
dates.  The  Army  could  hardly  have  looked  favorably  on  the  recommenda- 
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tion  of  this  Air  Force  funded  research  group.  It  is  no  wonder, 

then,  that  the  Army  has  largely  resisted  standardization.  As  pointed 

out  by  Senator  John  Culver  (D-IA)  in  an  article  in  Foreign  Policy: 

There  is  already  a  backlash  in  some  quarters  where 
parochial  interests  are  stronger  than  the  national 
and  allied  interests  in  turning  NATO  into  a  cohesive, 
combat-ready  force.  The  Army,  for  example,  continues 
to  resist  carrying  out  even  the  limited  agreement  with 
Germany  to  standardize  main  battle  tank  components. 

Overall  resistance  is  manifested  throughout  the  services  as 
pointed  out  by  a  House  Appropriation  Committee  study  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  policy: 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  has  been  unable  to 
establish  a  focal  point  with  sufficient  authority  to  see 
that  the  high-level  policy  is  carried  out  expeditiously 
down  through  the  various  bureaucratic  levels  has  made  it 
possible  for  what  one  U.S.  contractor  described  as  a 
military  middle-management  attitude  to  exist.  This  atti¬ 
tude  is  evidenced  by  a  very  conservative  position  on  the 
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release  of  technical  data,  a  dislike  for  any  weapon  system 
not  Invented  In  the  United  States,  and  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  middle  management  to  drag  their  feet  In  Implementing 
high-level  policy.  This  tendency  has  led  to  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  stated  U.S.  policy  and  its  actual  application.  There 
are  several  examples,  notably  the  competitive  testing  of 
the  XM-1  versus  the  Leopard  II  tank,  which  demonstrate  the 
European  frustrations  and  the  feeling  among  officials  there 
that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  United  States. 203 

Hie  imperatives  of  bureaucratic  life  suggest  that  the  resistance 

documented  above  is  unlikely  to  be  easily  overcome. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  coherently  attack 
the  problem  of  implementing  standardization  policy,  a  short  evalua¬ 
tion  of  Budget  Circular  A-109,  an  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(0MB)  circular  which  prescribes  policies  to  guide  federal  agencies 
in  managing  their  acquisition  of  major  systems,  is  enlightening.  The 
A-109  issue  illustrates  how  difficult  it  is  to  coordinate  policies 
within  a  large,  complex  organization.  While  A-109  was  meant  to  aid. 
in  rationalizing  the  development  and  procurement  of  major  systems 
within  the  government,  many  of  its  recommendations  will  have  the 
effect  of  making  it  more  difficult  to  procure  systems  from  Europe 
and  hence  to  rationalize  NATO. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee's  report  on  the  FY  1980 
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Defense  Appropriations  Bill  notes  the  problems  raised  by  A-109, 
one  of  which  is  that  the  "...  policy  emphasizes  that  the  selection 

of  a  weapons  system  should  be  based  primarily  upon  technical  crl- 
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teria."  As  a  result,  A-109  will  cause  difficulties  in  implementing 
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the  "family  of  weapons"  concept.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
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(GAO),  in  evaluating  A-109,  also  raises  some  issues  which,  although 

not  directly  addressed  by  GAO  in  their  study,  were  Identified  by  GAO 

analysts  in  private  conversations  as  impinging  on  standardization 

policy.  Among  these  were  the  problems  of  identifying  and  describing 
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missions  and  of  defining  requirements.  The  Mission  Element  Need 
Statement  (MENS)  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter  is  DOD's  response 
to  A-109;  a  similar  procedure  is  being  implemented  in  NATO  (the 
TAPS).  The  General  Accounting  Office's  study  notes  the  problem  of 
implementing  this  procedure  internally;  in  phone  conversations,  GAO 
analyst-  noted  that  these  same  problems,  often  amplified,  would  exist 
in  the  NATO  arena. 

In  the  House  hearings  on  RSI,  the  Administrator  for  Federal 

Procurement  Policy  (the  officer  responsible  for  implementing  A-109  - 

Mr.  Lester  Fettig)  was  asked  to  testify  on  the  contradictions  between 

the  procedures  necessary  to  implement  NATO  standardization  and  A-109' s 

requirements.  Mr.  Fettig' s  testimony  illustrates  clearly  the  problems 

which  exist.  First  he  noted  that  two  legislative  proposals  which  DOD 

had  submitted  to  the  committee  and  which  DOD  insisted  were  necessary 
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if  standardization  were  to  be  implemented  would,  if  passed  by 
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Congress,  probably  be  inconsistent  with  A-109.  More  seriously, 
he  was  unable  to  assure  the  committee  that  the  pursuit  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  under  the  family  of  weapons  concept  would  be  consistent  with  the 
competition  called  for  by  A-109.  As  Fettig  notes,  i£  standardization 
were  pursued  on  a  project  basis  (case-by-case),  with  the  "horse¬ 
trading"  that  Implies  (even  requires),  then  standardization  would 
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be  Inconsistent  with  A-109.  Z  have  argued  chat  such  a  project 

orientation  will,  indeed,  be  the  case.  Fettig,  however,  relied  on 

Dr.  Perry's  assurances  that  the  "Family  of  Weapons"  concept  would 

foster  competition  and  would  not  lead  to  "horse trading,"  which. 

Incidentally,  Fettig  accused  Dr.  Currie,  Perry's  predecessor  of 
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engaging  in  (see  the  Roland  Study).  The  committee  challenged 
Fettig 's  optimism  on  several  occasions,  including  the  following 


exchange : 


Hr.  Hahn,  it's  really  that  we  get  your  comments  on 
the  family  of  weapons  and  A-109  because  the  testimony  we 
specifically  took  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  support 
said  the  various  countries  would  get  together  and  agree  on 
a  particular  weapons  system  type,  one  country  would  be 
assigned  the  responsibility  for  funding  of  that  weapons 
system  type,  the  other  countries  would  agree  not  to  expend 
funds  for  such  development,  and  would  eliminate  duplication 
of  efforts. 

There  is  clearly  a  contradiction. 

Mr.  Fettig.  Mr.  Dietrich  points  out  to  me  it  may  not 
be  u  very  severe  contradiction  because  it  may  be  simply  an 
understanding  that  different  countries  can  be  designated 
as  manager  of  the  mission  need.  Just  as  we  may,  in  a 
sense,  sponsor  that  particular  competition,  the  FRG  may  be 
the  managing  government,  while  the  multinational  team,  in¬ 
cluding  American  firms,  compete. 

So,  although  I  can't  say  with  certainty  at  this  time, 

I  don't  want  to  let  the  record  reflect  that  it's  necessar¬ 
ily  a  big  contradiction. 211 

Fettig  was  not  successful  at  explaining  away  the  contradictions. 

In  fact,  his  attempts  to  do  so  more  clearly  show  what  will  probably 

actually  occur.  Since  in  most  European  countries  only  one  or  two 
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major  contractors  operate  in  each  weapons  field,  what  the  United 
States  objects  to  as  non-competitive  contracting  (sole-sourcing) 
appears  almost  inevitable.  European  countries  will  simply  award 
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sole  source  contracts  for  the  projects  they  have  been  assigned  to 
manage. 

Thus,  A-109  poses  a  clear  challenge  to  the  Family  of  Weapons 
concept,  putting  standardization  in  clear  opposition  to  procurement 
regulations  and  providing  a  ready  source  of  ammunition  to  both 
those  opposed  to  standardization  in  general  and  to  those  who  see 
themselves  as  losers  on  any  particular  issue.  The  case  studies 
which  follow,  especially  the  Belgian  Machine  Gun  Case,  illustrate 
that  the  challenges  will  occur  and  demonstrate  how  intense  they  can 
become.  Ironically,  A-109  will  probably  make  it  easier  for  these 
challenges  to  succeed. 

In  summary,  the  institutions  within  which  standardization 
battles  must  be  fought  all  contain  inherent  sources  of  resistance. 
Significant  centers  of  opposition  exist  and  will  develop  on  an  issue 
basis  within  Congress.  While  the  Senate,  with  its  high  policy  focus, 
has  (as  will  be  illustrated  in  the  case  studies)  generally  supported 
standardization  whereas  the  House  has  opposed  it,  recent  surveys  of 
Senate  hearings  indicate  that  attention  in  the  Senate  is  dropping 
off — the  Senators  concerned  do  not  have  the  time  to  devote  to  the 
issues  which  is  required  if  standardization  concerns  are  to  be 
effectively  represented  and  considered—the  case-by-case  approach 
to  standardization  requires  more  time  than  the  Senate  can  afford 
(see  the  conclusions  for  additional  loss  of  support  in  the  Senate  as 
a  result  of  realignments  resulting  from  the  1980  election).  As  a 
result,  opposition  to  a  particular  project  in  the  House,  if  played 


correctly,  can  be  successful  in  killing  that  project.  Opposition 
within  the  services  will  be  virtually  impossible  to  eliminate  and 
will,  likewise,  always  pose  challenges  to  procurements  which  are 
perceived  as  challenges  to  the  services'  morale,  elan  or  prestige. 
Finally,  government  procurement  regulations,  drawn  up  in  a  "business 
as  usual"  fashion  provide  additional  ammunition  to  opponents  and 
more  hurdles  to  proponents  of  standardization. 


Military  Integration 

That  common  doctrine  must  precede  standardization  is  generally 
commonly  accepted.  Parris  describes  the  problem  this  leads  to: 

Doctrine — and  the  establishment  of  operational  requirements 
that  lead  to  doctrine — must  precede  standardization  (whatever 
the  approach).  Commonality  of  doctrine  and  tactics  will  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  integration  of  the  command  and  control  functions 
that  coordinate  the  operation  of  all  equipment  whether  standard¬ 
ized  or  not.  Improved  commonality  is  necessary  to  achieve 
bottom-up  standardization  and  is  subsumed  as  having  occurred 
by  those  who  advocate  the  top-down  approach.  But  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  equipment  alone,  then,  will  not  lead  to  the  benefits 
in  military  efficiency  that  the  two-way  street  promises. 

There  are  significant  doctrinal  differences  between  the 
U.S .  and  its  NATO  allies,  as  well  as  structural  problems  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  NATO  as  an  essentially 
democratic  body  of  sovereign  nations. 

These  factors  pose  serious  barriers  to  military  integration 
and  thus  Inhibit  the  total  standardization  of  weapons  systems. 213 

The  first  problem,  Parris  points  out,  is  that  NATO's  military 

forces  are  organized  along  national  lines  which  leads  Inevitably  to 

development  of  forces  based  on  each  nation's  own  "...  preferences 

and  perceived  independent  needs  .  .  .  rather  than  .  .  .  the  needs 
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of  the  joint  defense."  As  noted  earlier,  broader  United  States 
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defense  responsibilities  are  a  second  problem 


And  Parris  notes 
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geography  as  yet  a  third  factor.  Parris  points  to  the  differences 
between  German,  United  States  and  British  tank  tactics  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  divergences  in  perspective — they  will,  he  argues,  make  it 

.  .  implausible  that  NATO  will  ever  field  a  common  mechanized 
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infantry  combat  vehicle."  The  United  States/German  disagreement 
over  what  caliber  gun  to  put  on  the  new  generation  of  tank  s 

likewise  (at  least  in  part)  a  result  of  these  divergent  pt  ectives. 

Can  agreement  be  reached  on  tactical  concepts?  Ger  i  Polk 
thinks  not: 

.  .  .  Granted,  the  members  of  the  alliance  should  get 
together  and  agree  on  the  major  requirements  and  uses  of 
the  system  in  question.  But  this  process  is  not  so  easy. 

Opinions  are  strongly  held,  the  product  of  our  differing 
schools,  studies,  experiences,  and  prejudices.  This 
national  provincialism  can  be  seen  in  the  debate  over  the 
desired  characteristics  of  the  future  main  battle  tank 
(MBT) .  The  Germans  want  it  heavily  gunned  and  very  agile. 

The  British  also  like  a  big  120  mm  gun  but  will  give  up 
mobility  and  agility  for  a  slower  tank  with  heavy  armor, 

.  a  veritable  moving  pillbox.  We  in  the  United  States  Army 
are  somewhere  between,  believing  that  the  current  105  mm 
gun  is  quite  equal  to  the  task:  thus  we  like  the  smaller 
gun  and  opt  for  agility  and  survivability.  Since  any  tank 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  compromise  of  these  three 
features,  a  standardized  version  satisfies  none  of  the 
primary  proponents  in  that  it  fails  to  meet  the  precise 
tactical  requirements  as  each  national  army  sees  them. 218 

The  same  problem  was  faced  by  the  European  MRCA  project 
(Tornado  fighter  aircraft): 

The  need  for  collaborative  parties  to  rationalize 
defense  perceptions  and  equipment  requirements  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  Tornado  project.  During  the  conceptual 
stage  of  this  project  (then  known  as  the  MRCA),  no  fewer 
than  five  different  missions  had  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Tornado  in  order  to  secure  British,  West  German  and 
Italian  participation  in  the  project:  (1)  interdiction 
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of  logistics  support,  (2)  support  of  combat  forces  on 
the  ground,  (3)  obtaining  and  maintaining  air  superiority, 

(4)  reconnaissance,  and  (5)  nuclear  attack.  Today,  however, 
one  finds  growing  concern  in  Bonn  and  London,  at  least,  that 
the  Tornado  will  not  be  as  militarily  effective  as  originally 
envisaged.  It  may  prove  capable  of  serving  only  the  lowest 

West  German  and 


And  further: 

...  In  some  cases,  modifications  dictated  by  national 
requirements  and  specifications  so  alter  the  national 
versions  of  a  jointly  designed  and  produced  system  that 
those  versions  might  as  well  be  considered  single-country 

products. 220 

This  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  the  United  States'  adoption  of  the 
Roland  missile  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  Roland  case  study. 

A  further  complicating  factor  is  the  possibility  that  it 
really  is  not  requirements  that  drive  technology  (and  hence  procure¬ 
ment),  but  rather  it  is  technology  that  drives  requirements.  That  is. 
If  industry  decides,  based  on  its  available  technology,  to  build  a 
system  and  then  seeks  to  convince  the  national  militarv  authorities 
I  hat  a  requirement  exists,  attempts  to  arrive  at  common  requirements 
at  the  international  level  are  irrelevant.  If  this  is  the  case, 
standardization  requires  coordination,  if  not  integration,  of  in¬ 
dustry  on  an  international  level.  Lacking  that,  national  industry 
will  drive  national  requirements  which,  unless  the  national  industries 
are  already  sharing  their  technology  or  accidentally  simultaneously 
develop  the  same  system,  means  that  national  requirements  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  differ  and  conmon  procurement  will  be  impossible. 


common  denominator  of  combined  British, 
Italian  military  requirements. 
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History  indicates  that  cooperation  in  developing  requirements 
221 

is  impossible.  If  so,  continued  attempts  to  achieve  standardiza- 
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tion  are,  for  yet  another  reason,  doomed  to  failure.  Parris 
summarizes  the  problem: 

None  of  these  differences  are,  by  themselves, 
irreconcillable.  But  they  do  generate  disparate 
priorities  for  military  hardware  requirements  which 
in  turn  lead  to  weapons  systems  with  substantial  over¬ 
lap  in  capability.  In  short,  "the  stronger  NATO  nations 
each  have  firm,  historically  rooted  ideas  on  the  weapons 
they  like  best  and  on  the  tactics  that  go  with  them,  and 
each  nation  jealously  reserves  the  right  to  solve  its 
own  defense  problems." 

Conceptual  differences  thus  pose  a  significant 
obstacle  in  standardization.  True  military  integration 
will  require  reconciliation  of  costs  and  benefits  not  on 
a  case  basis,  but  on  a  scale  spanning  numerous  projects; 

It  has  to  be  preceded  by  political  decisions  which  in 
turn  reflect  a  "qualitatively  different  political 
commitment." 

While  these  barriers  pose  problems  to  standardization 
from  above  and  below,  the  impact  on  the  former  approach 
is  greater.  Implicit  in  the  top-down  program  is  the 
convergence  of  multinational  doctrine — a  condition  which 
does  not  now  exist;  the  alternative  approach  allows  time 
for  member  nations  to  resolve  differences  and  establish 
operational  requirements  on  a  project-by-project  basis. 
Differences  must  be  resolved  as  technologies  transfer, 
not  after  the  fact. 


Long-Term  Planning 

The  difficulty  in  coordinating  equipment  replacement 

schedules  is  yet  another  roadblock  to  standardization.  One  analyst 

has  argued  that  even  if  a  major  effort  were  now  implemented  with 

full  cooperation  of  all  concerned,  it  would  still  take  25  years  to 
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synchronize  national  calendars.  The  primary  reason  for  this 
time  lag  is  that,  in  the  short  run,  because  of  the  large  amounts 
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of  money  Invested  In  equipment,  nations  are  reluctant  to  discard 

225 

still  useful  systems  ant.  ~pend  money  for  new  ones.  When  coupled 

with  weapon-system  life  cycles  of  an  average  of  ten  years,  and  the 

Impetus  to  replace  obsolete  systems  Immediately  (i.e.,  limited 

flexibility  to  wait  for  someone  else's  system  to  come  along  as 

yours  wear  out),  synchronization  of  schedules  becomes  a  long-term 
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prospect.  As  Parris  argues; 

Thus,  simultaneous  introduction  of  standardized 
equipment  demands  a  vision  past  the  follow-on  generation 
of  weapons  systems  and  preferably  to  the  evolutionary 
completion  of  a  family  of  related  weapons.  At  the  very 
least,  the  competing  systems  of  the  current  generation 
must  be  ignored  if  co-development  programs  for  future 
generations  are  to  be  realized. 

A  major  difficulty,  of  course,  is  integrating  long 
term  plans  with  the  uncertainties  of  the  nearer  term 
future.  In  the  first  place,  the  expected  products  of 
long  range  technology  development  efforts  do  not  appear 
in  current  programming  documents  as  specific  inventory 
items  or  as  scheduled  equipment  acquisitions.  More 
important,  however,  as  pointed  out  by  a  Norwegian  member 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  is  that  the  inherent 
uncertainty  of  variables  in  so-called  future  research 
makes  it  difficult  to  plan  concretely,  and  in  fact  may 
produce  results  far  "off  the  mark."**' 

Although  the  NAPR  process  described  in  the  previous  chapter 

Is  a  first  step  at  resolving  this  problem  through  development  of 

consolidated  equipment  schedules,  merely  agreeing  to  take  this  first 
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step  has  taken  years  of  prolonged  discussion.  Further,  agreement 
to  try  to  coordinate  schedules  by  itself  does  not  mean  that  success 
will  be  forthcoming. 
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Technology  Problems  (Technology 
Transfer  and  Technological 
Maturity 

Technology  problems  are  manifested  in  two  ways:  first,  through 
resistance  to  transfer  of  technology  from  one  country  to  another, 
both  between  governments  and  between  Industries,  and  second,  through 
technical  problems  associated  with  using  each  other's  technology 
(from  problems  of  interpreting  drawings  to  "technology  gaps").  That 
such  transfers  are  essential  is  pointed  out  by  the  General  Research 
Corporation  in  a  study  for  the  Department  of  Defense  on  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  technology  transfer: 

.  .  .  Any  means  of  accomplishing  MATO  standardization 
and  interoperability  (through  common  and  standard  techni¬ 
cal  requirements,  through  direct  purchase,  through  co¬ 
development,  through  co-production)  necessarily  involves 
the  transfer  of  technology  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  first  problem  (resistance  to  transfer  from  one  country 
to  another)  is  the  more  serious  in  that  it  is  an  artificial  problem; 
that  is,  it  is  one  imposed  on  the  arena  rather  than  one  inherent  to 
the  arena.  It  cannot  be  "solved"  as  can  the  second.  The  transfer 
of  technology  involved  in  defense  research  and  development  always 
encounters  resistance  from  governments  because  it:  (a)  poses  risks 
to  national  security;  and  (b)  may  have  harmful  effects  on  our 
balance  of  payments,  exports,  employment,  etc.,  if  it  results  in  a 
lowering  of  our  comparative  advantage.  Industry  is  concerned  about 


the  competitive  problem  because  it  recognizes  that  the  technologies 
involved  are  generally  dual  purpose — they  have  civilian  as  well  as 


military  applications.  While  industry  may  be  protected  on  the 
military  side,  the  transfer  of  technologies  for  purposes  of  allowing 
industries  in  other  countries  to  duplicate  military  technology  can 
also  be  used  by  those  industries  in  the  civilian  markets  where  the 
industries  are  competitors. 

The  House  RSI  Subcommittee  expressed  concern  over  protection 

of  both  national  security  and  competitive  advantage  in  its  review 

of  standardization.  Within  the  United  States  government,  conflict 

over  the  amount  of  protection  necessary  for  United  States  technology 

has  been  keen — the  Commerce  Department  has  argued  for  strict  controls 

while  the  State  Department  has  pointed  to  the  need  to  allow  greater 
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transfers  to  avoid  political  repercussions  within  the  Alliance. 

The  subcommittee  appeared  to  side  with  the  Department  of  Commerce 

and  greater  protection,  noting: 

.  .  .  The  subcomnittee  [Identified]  concerns  about  over¬ 
emphasis  of  national  security  considerations  when  economic 
issues  are  also  involved.  In  particular,  no  mechanisms 
appear  to  be  functioning  for  objective  review  of  decisions 
regarding  transfer  of  technology.  Presently,  the  most 
effective  mechanisms  available  for  protection  of  both  in¬ 
dividual  and  national  interests  are  the  laws,  regulations 
and  precedents  for  transferring  intellectual  property  from 
private  owners  to  government  authorities.  It  is  these 
protections  and  procedures  which  have  been  used  to  help 
develop  our  national  technological  position  and  should  be 
compiled  with  in  both  letter  and  spirit  to  assure  that  a 
recent  prioritization  of  alliance  trade  not  result  in  a 
migration  of  Important  national  assets. 231 

A  lack  of  cooperation  from  the  United  States  in  the  past,  due 
both  to  bureaucratic  and  political  considerations,  were  pointed  out 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  as  a  roadblock  to  previous  cooperative 


efforts: 
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U.S.  Government  policies  on  the  flow  of  technology 
were  cited  as  being  overly  restrictive  and  were  viewed 
as  a  major  problem  area  that  would  have  to  be  resolved 
before  transatlantic  cooperation  can  Improve.  Included 
in  the  dislike  for  U.S.  restrictions  are  the  time-consuming 
U.S.  Government  processes  for  approving  technology  transfer 
requests.  Some  officials  told  us  projects  had  been  delayed 
up  to  2  years  because  of  the  U.S.  approval  process.  In 
contrast,  we  were  tpld  there  is  a  relatively  free  flow  of 
technological  information  between  European  countries  when 
an  international  project  is  involved. 

One  French  critic  notes  that: 

U.S.  officials  have  never  left  any  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  American  technical  assistance  should  not  injure,  in 
any  way,  the  technological  and  industrial  interests  of 
the  United  States  .  .  .  These  policy  guidelines  have  been 
repeatedly  reaffirmed  by  Administrative  spokesmen  in  their 
testimony  before  U.S.  Senate  and  Congressional  committees. ^33 

The  Ceneral  Research  Corporation's  study  of  technological  transfers 

for  DOD  supports  Delpech's  argument.  In  their  conclusions,  they 

note: 


The  Defense  Science  Board  Task  Force  report  on  export 
control  of  U.S.  technology  (Bucy  Report)  and  the  Executive 
Branch  study  of  technology  transfers  required  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Security  Assistance  Act  of  1977  portend  tighter 
export  controls  that  could  impact  on  NATO  standardization 
and  interoperability  policies  .... 

New  U.S.  arms  transfers  policies  combined  with  the 
growing  concern  to  control  the  export  of  U.S.  technology 
have  created  further  uncertainties  about  prospects  for 
trans-Atlantic  cooperation  in  weapons  development  and 
production  by  means  of  licensed  production  and  co- 
development.*-^ 

Nor  is  industry  likely  to  ease  Its  resistance.  As  Parris 


argues: 


Nor  will  (massive)  transfers  of  technology  be  easily 
accomplished.  Not  only  is  there  inherent  reluctance  to 
transfer  proprietary  technological  know-how,  but,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  Task  Force  on  Transfer  of  U.S.  Technology,  there  are 
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numerous  manners  in  which  technology  transfer  may  be 
simulated  without  conferring  true  expertise.  In  the 
words  of  one  analyst:  "Experienced  technology  purchasers 
realize  that  the  sale  of  technical  information  (process 
sheets,  materials  specifications,  and  printed  machine- 
operating  instructions)  without  a  sustained  enterprise- 
to-enterprise  relationship  and  the  technical  support  and 
guidance  that  accompany  such  a  relationship  does  not  lead 
to  effective  and  successful  technology  acquisition." 

Further,  both  the  Task  Force  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  recommend  against  the  transfer  of  high-technologies 
without  strict  control  mechanisms.  The  GAO  admonition  that 
"formal  procedures  or  mechanisms  to  insure  that  U.S.  • 

furnished  defense  articles  are  not  transferred  to  third 
countries  without  prior  approval  of  the  President"  do  not  ■  ;4  , 
exist  reminds  us  that  subtle  administrative  practices 
in  the  guise  of  national  security  (or  in  any  other  matter 
of  national  importance)  can  impede  the  flow  of  information 
in  both  transatlantic  directions .235 

A  NATO  group,  AC/94  (NATO  Group  on  Intellectual  Property)  has 

been  formed  to  study  the  problem  of  protection  of  proprietary  rights 

and  interests.  Guidelines  on  intellectual  property  rights  hay^  been 
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developed  by  the  group  and  accepted  by  CNAD.  Industry  was  asked 
to  comment  on  those  guidelines;  the  response  of  United  States  indus¬ 
try  (via  the  Council  of  Defense  and  Space  Industry  Association  (CODSIA) 

which  is  an  umbrella  group  of  United  States  defense  industries)  was 
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generally  unfavorable: 

It  is  our  belief  that  U.S.  industry  is  vitally 
interested  in  supporting  the  general  principle  of 
standardization  and  interoperability  of  equipment 
within  the  NATO  countries.  It  is  our  belief  this  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  manner  which  is  supportive  to  U.S. 
industry  rather  than  destructive.  While  the  U.S. 

Government  should  reasonably  establish  regulations 
for  its  own  benefit  in  its  domestic  competitive  licen¬ 
sing  program  such  regulations  and  any  regulations 
established  for  the  NATO  RSI  program  should  be  sup¬ 
portive  of  U.S.  Industry's  foreign  interests. 238 
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The  report  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on  the  FY 
1980  Defense  Appropriations  Bill  illustrates  the  basic  problem 
involved  from  the  industry  viewpoint  and  suggests  that  it  is  unlikely 
to  be  easily  resolved: 

U.S.  contractors  pointed  out  a  distinction  between 
protecting  technical  data  involved  in  production  and 
those  which  are  involved  in  research  and  development. 

Many  feel  that  once  a  system  has  reached  the  production 
stage  if  is  "old  technology"  and  it  is  not  harmful  to 
U.S.  interests  to  offer  it  for  export.  This  is  true, 
they  maintain,  because  in  giving  away  this  technology 
the  United  States  should  be  working  on  new  techniques 
to  replace  this  "old  technology,"  and  this  is  the  in¬ 
formation  which  should  be  protected.  This  is  the 
principal  reason  that  U.S.  contractors,  if  they  can  avoid 
it,  do  not  want  to  become  involved  in  collaboration  during 
the  R&D  phase.  This  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  is  driving  Europeans  to  enter  into  R&D  ventures  of 
their  own,  thus  causing  duplication  of  effort  and  minimiz¬ 
ing  standardization. 239 

As  noted  by  the  General  Research  Corporation,  government 
protectionism  is  likely  to  be  increased  with  it  becoming  increasingly 
harder,  rather  than  easier,  to  get  government  approval  for  transfers. 
Thus,  the  problem  of  technology  transfer  will  likely  continue  as  a 
major  impediment  to  standardization. 

Turning  to  the  second  problem  area  (the  technical  problems 
associated  with  transfers),  the  difficulties  associated  with  trans¬ 
ferring  the  Roland  missile  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  are  an 
excellent  example  of  the  difficulty  of  merging  industries  which: 

(a)  have  differing  methods;  and  (b)  are  of  different  levels  of 
sophistication.  General  James  Polk  notes  the  first  problem: 

.  .  .  Foremost  among  the  practical  difficulties 
associated  with  standardization  are  those  stemming  from 
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the  differing  national  production  methoda  and  differing 
machine  tools,  including  differences  in  tolerances,  in 
metric  versus  nonmetric  measurements,  and  in  the  quality, 
hardness,  and  strength  of  materials.  For  example,  a 
subassembly  component  designed  and  manufactured  in  France 
or  Germany,  when  licensed  for  production  in  the  United 
States,  will  require  a  complete  new  set  of  engineering 
drawings  to  fit  the  tooling,  tolerances,  and  methods  of 
production  of  a  modern  American  plant.  Subsequently,  the 
new  end  item  will  have  to  go  through  a  rigorous  and  probably 
expensive  test  cycle,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  Europe,  to  determine  if  the  revised 
design  meets  U.S.  performance  and  durability  standarda. 

This  process,  of  course,  works  both  ways,  and  the  end 
product  is  almost  always  not  quite  standard;  thus  the 
U.S.  subassembly  will  almost  but  not  quite  fit  on  the 
European  major  assembly  and  vice  versa. 240 

Although  this  technology  problem  is  more  susceptible  to 
solution  than  the  earlier  problem,  as  Polk  notes,  some  differences 
will  be  inevitable  and  thus  full  standardization  will  always  be 
unattainable. 

The  GAO  notes  the  problem  of  technological  maturity  (the 
technology  gap) ,  a  problem  which  is  more  difficult  to  resolve  and 
which  will  continue  to  present  problems  in  cooperative  programa: 

There  arc  several  important  differences  between  U.S. 
arms  activities  and  those  of  European  nations.  The  United 
States  is  more  technologically  advanced  in  certain  key  de¬ 
fense  fields  and  is  oftentimes  a  more  cost-effective  pro¬ 
ducer  of  military  hardware.  These  factors  limit  transatlantic 
arms  cooperation. 

The  United  States  maintains  a  technological  superiority 
over  Its  most  industrialized  NATO  partners  in  certain  areas 
auch  as  aerospace.  The  United  States  spends  about  twice  as 
much  on  military  research  and  development  as  all  the  European 
allies  taken  together.  This  extsnsive  funding  of  research 
and  development  is  credited  with  allowing  the  United  States 
to  often  produce  better  and  more  cost-effective  weapons 
systems  than  others  are  capable  of  doing. 261 
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The  entire  issue  of  technology  transfer  thus  poses  numerous 
problems  for  standardization.  None  will  be  easily  solved  and  some, 
l  argue,  are  unsolvable  and  will  always  restrict  standardization. 

Export  Policy 

Export  sales  are  an  important  consideration  for  most  European 

industries  and  governments  in  large  part  because,  given  their  own 

relatively  small  national  requirements,  export  sales  provide  the 
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potential  for  economies  of  scale.  The  United  States,  while  con¬ 
cerned  with  exports  for  this  reason,  also  uses  exports  for  broader 

V 

political-military  purposes.  All  will  resist  any  policy  which 
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restricts  their  control  over  exports. 

Yet  standardization,  involving  cooperative  efforts,  inevitably 

encroaches  on  this  national  perogative.  For  example,  members  of  the 

NATO  F-16  consortium  have  tried  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
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selling  the  F-16  to  Israel.  Since  the  contract  calls  for  15X  of 
all  third-country  export  aircraft  to  be  ’built'  by  the  NATO  members, 
they  could  probably  succeed  in  preventing  these  sales  if  they  wish  to 
push  the  issue. 

Likewise,  current  United  States  restrictions  on  arms  transfers 

will  cause  potential  European  partners  to  hesitate  to  get  involved 

in  cooperative  efforts  with  United  States  companies  for  fear  of 

United  States  government  vetoes  over  third-country  exports  of  the 
245 
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system. 
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The  GAO  sees  Che  export  problem  as  perhaps  Che  most  significant 

246 

impediment  to  standardization.  Possibly  offsetting  if,  however, 
is  the  recognition  that  larger  production  runs  available  because  of 
United  States  and  NATO-wide  involvement  may  negate  somewhat  the  need 
to  seek  export  markets.  That  is,  reduced  competition  for  markets 
may  result  when  each  country  is  not  producing  all  of  its  own  equip¬ 
ment  and  does  not  have  to  drum  up  business,  since  all  the  NATO  mem¬ 
bers  are  automatically  buying  its  products.  However,  even  if  this 
were  to  occur,  the  use  of  arms  sales  as  a  political-military  instru¬ 
ment  would  still  cause  it  to  remain  a  real  problem.  The  export 
problem  is  unlikely  to  be  easily  resolved  and  will  serve  as  yet 
another  major  impediment  to  standardization. 

Current  Initiatives — An  Appraisal 
While  the  criticisms  reviewed  thus  far  have  been  general  in 
focus,  this  final  section  examines  criticisms  of  the  current  NATO 
efforts:  the  Long-Term  Defense  Program  (LTDP) ,  the  three  initiatives 
proposed  by  the  United  States,  and  the  Transatlantic  Dialogue/ 
Independent  European  Program  Group. 

The  NATO  Long-Term  Defense 
Program 

In  its  study  of  the  NATO  LTDP,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO),  while  welcoming  the  effort,  in  its  review  of  past  efforts 
identified  what  will  be  the  biggest  impediment  to  success  of  the 
program;  that  is,  the  political  Inertia  and  resistance  which  has 
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caused  similar  efforts  In  the  past  to  fall: 

Similar  past  improvement  efforts  have  been  impaired  by 
NATO's  inability  to  overcome  the  national  concerns  of 
its  members.  Studies  and  defense  reviews  have  identified 
problems  and  sought  solutions.  For  example,  a  1970  study 
generated  by  NATO's  own  Defense  Planning  Committee  identi¬ 
fied  critical  deficiencies  which  would  face  the  alliance 
during  the  1970s.  This  study  uncovered  shortcomings  such 
as  deficient  anti-armor  capabilities,  reinforcement 
deficiencies,  maldeployment ,  crisis  management  capabili¬ 
ties,  air  defense  problems,  and  communications  shortfalls. 

At  that  time,  the  Defense  Ministers  agreed  to  place  higher 
priorities  on  these  areas.  Nearly  a  decade  later,  these 
same  issues  are  addressed  in  the  new  program. 247 

As  has  been  pointed  out  over  the  previous  part  of  this 
chapter,  no  evidence  exists  to  show  that  nations  are  likely  to 
behave  any  differently  than  in  the  past,  or  that  the  environment 
which  would  support  such  an  effort  has  emerged  (e.g.,  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  threat  to  NATO).  Rather,  nations  are 
acting  as  they  have  in  the  past,  putting  low  or  domestic  interests 
first,  as  has  been  demonstrated  throughout  thit  critique.  The  GAO 
notes,  again,  this  fact: 

...  In  adopting  the  Long-Term  Defense  Program,  a 
number  of  countries  expressed  certain  reservations,  or 
voiced  general  agreement,  with  specific  commitments 
pending  further  study  or  refinement  of  proposals. 

Thus,  the  plan  is  far  from  complete  and  some  important 
and  sensitive  Issues  remain  unresolved. 

The  House  RSI  Subcommittee  likewise  noted  the  incomplete  and  tentative 
nature  of  the  LTDP.  They  were  thus  hesitant  to  comment  on  its  poten¬ 
tial  impact,  noting  only  that,  in  any  case,  the  impact  would  be  well 
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down  the  road — 10  to  20  years,  at  least. 
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The  General  Accounting  Office  did  make  one  observation  whioh  , 

in  iight  of  Che  adoption  of  the  PAPS/MENS  procedures  does  indicate. 

that  NATO  is  at  least  recognising  its  problems:  the  GAO  argued  it 

was  essential  to  overhaul  NATO's  complex,  time-consuming  planning 

system.  The  MENS  process,  however,  is  itself  subject  to  telling 

criticisms.  As  was  noted  earlier,  it  is  difficult  to  utilize  the 

MENS  process  within  the  United  States  alone — faith  that  it  can  be 

implemented  on  an  international  level  may  well  be  misplaced.  Onf  • 

critic,  now  the  head  of  the  Standardization  and  Armaments  Division, 

United  States  Mission  to  NATO  (Colonel  Daniel  Malone),  soundly 

attacked  the  whole  process,  noting  that  ”.  .  .  the  MENS  system 

simply  extends  previous  similar  efforts  toward  NATO  RSI,  reaffirming 

the  familiar  constraint  of  bureaucratic  solutions,  which  is  the 
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repetition  of  what  is  already  familiar."  It  is,  he  argues,  a 

•  •  ?  1  4  . 

return  to  the  discredited  NBMR  system.  Thus,  he  argues,  it  merely 

adds  another  management  level  to  the  procurement  process,  compli- 
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eating,  not  smoothing  the  path. 

The  Triad  of  Initiatives 

Memoranda  of  Understanding  (MOU) .  The  entire  MOU  process 
was  soundly  criticized  and  ultimately  condemned  by  the  House  RSI 
Subcommittee.  They  found  two  major  problems  with  it.  The  first 
is  that  the  MOUs  are  merely  executive  understandings  and  do  not 
bind  anyone.  This  raises  the  possibility  that  the  understandings 
reached  will  face  implementation  problems: 
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The  possibility  of  MOUs  not  being  implemented  is 
obvious  since  there  is  no  participation  by  the  U.S. 

Congress  in  the  formative  stages,  and  congressional 
approval  will  not  be  achieved  until  enactment  of  appro¬ 
priations  or  other  implementing  legislation.  Earlier 
congressional  endorsement  is  not  feasible  since  in¬ 
dividual  members,  subcommittees  or  committees  cannot 
direct  the  enactment  of  specific  future  legislation. ^2 

lli is  poses  serious  political  problems  for  the  alliance  if  expectations 

are  unduly  raised  only  to  be  disappointed  by  failure  of  one  partner. 

A  second  problem  is  that,  as  the  subcommittee  report  points 
out,  the  MOU  process  encourages  a  system  of  offsets  and  linkages 
which  introduces  inefficiencies  into  the  procurement  process  (as 


noted  earlier).  Further,  Congress  will  insist  on  approving  each  of 
the  elements  of  the  package  separately.  The  inability  and  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  Congress  to  consider  the  entire  package  as  a  whole  will 
result  in  ruptures  of  some  of  the  linkages  and  thus  the  whole  package 

will  fall  apart.  Again,  political  repercussions  within  the  Alliance 
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in  this  event  would  far  outweigh  the  slight  potential  for  gain. 

The  offset  agreements  likewise  would  violate  A-109;  that  is,  the 
Federal  Procurement  Office's  requirement  for  competitiveness  in 
defense  procurement.  Hence,  all  such  packages  would  be  susceptible 

to  strong  legal  challenges  from  perceived  losers  in  the  United 
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States. 


The  subcommittee's  recommendation  was: 

Realizing  the  serious  consequences  of  probable 
situations  and  having  been  unable  to  identify  any 
meaningful  mechanism  for  congressional  control  and 
endorsement,  the  use  of  MOUs  should  be  minimized. 255 
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The  House  Appropriations  Committee  likewise  argued  that:  (a)  the 

MOUs  will  not  help  make  Europe  competitive;  and  (b)  are  likely  to 

raise  false  hopes  and  expectations  within  Europe.  Hence,  they,  too, 

256 

concluded  that  they  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 


The  Family  of  Weapons  (FOW) .  No  element  of  the  triad  of 
initiatives  has  caused  the  concern  that  the  Family  of  Veapons  concept 
has.  Industry  and  Congress  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  criticism. 

t  • ,  ,  *  • ;  t 

both  arguing  that  the  FOW  is  non-competitive  and  will  lead  to 
economic  hardship  in  the  United  States. 

The  Family  of  Weapons  concept  is  not  a  new  one.  Robert  James, 
in  an  article  in  1967  for  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies, 
suggested  a  similar  concept: 

What  are  the  most  hopeful  fields  for  improved  progress 
in  the  future?  It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  most  promising 
is  that  member -countries  could  combine  their  resources  to 
develop  a  'family'  of  equipment,  thus  securing  all  the  "•  • 

advantages  of  co-operation  without  too  great  dispersal  of 
effort.  In  these  arrangements  much  flexibility  would  have 
to  be  retained,  but  it  would  seem  that  agreement  to  co¬ 
operate  on  these  lines  would  be  easier  to  secure  than  in 
specific  co-operative  projects,  and  would  have  many  attrac¬ 
tions  to  individual  member-countries.  The  porposed  Conference 
of  National  Armaments  Directors  might  be  a  suitable  body  to 
investigate  the  most  promising  areas  for  such  co-operation. 257 

Alastair  Buchan  also  referred  to  it  in  his  article  in  the  same  series 
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that  year. 

The  current  FOW  concept  promises,  however,  to  be  a  much  more 
complex  process  than  James  probably  had  in  mind.  Currently,  four 
families  have  been  identified:  air-to-air  missiles,  anti-tank 

259 

guided  missiles,  air-to-surface  weapons  and  anti-tank  missiles. 
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The  complexities  of  implementation  were  pointed  out  in  a  recent 

article  in  International  Defense  Review: 

.  .  .  The  four  families  mentioned  earlier  have  been 
discussed  throughout  CNAD  and  the  three  largest  European 
countries  (France,  FRG  and  UK)  have  been  asked  to  take 
the  lead  in  various  families.  There  may  be  different 
countries  involved  for  other  families  as  they  come  along. 

In  practice,  a  number  of  phased  MOUs  will  have  to  be 
signed  covering  different  issues.  There  would  be  an  MOU 
on  basic  principles  signed  by  all  of  the  pilot  countries 
involved.  The  detailed  implementation  MOU  might  be  signed 
by  the  country  where  the  consortium  leader  resided  or  by 
all  the  countries  involved.  These  questions  are  yet  to  be 
resolved,  but  it  is  accepted  that  there  will  be  several 
phases.  Rather  than  we  five  years  until  the  systems  are 
all  developed,  the  DOD  wants  first  to  agree  on  principles 
(which  is  already  partly  done),  then  agree  on  specific 
policies  (which  Dr.  Garber  hopes  can  be  achieved  by  the 
end  of  this  year)  and  third  to  agree  on  programs:  in  each 
case  there  will  be  specific  MOUs  to  be  signed. 

Whether  projects  can  possibly  survive  the  immense  bureaucracy 
which  must  exist  to  support  these  procedures  is  doubtful;  the  system 
may  itself  be  the  biggest  impediment  to  implementation. 

Other  problems  become  obvious  when  reviewing  DOD  testimony, 
lie  t  ore  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  Research  and  Development 
in  1975,  testimony  by  Dr.  Perry  illustrates  how  formless  and  undefined 
the  concept  actually  is: 

The  third  part  of  our  triad  of  cooperative  programs  is 
the  family  of  weapons.  In  the  family  of  weapons,  we  try  to 
make  agreements  before  we  start  developing  a  program,  and  we 
try  to  make  an  a  priori  agreement  that  one  country  will  de¬ 
velop  one  system  and  another  country  will  develop  a  comple¬ 
menter''  system.  Then  when  the  program  is  completed,  each  of 
these  countries  will  allow  the  other  countries  to  produce 
the  system  which  it  has  developed.  This  is  intended  to  deal 
with  the  issue  of  how  do  we  get  the  full  benefit  of  European 
research  and  development,  as  well  as  U.S.  research  and 
development.  The  answer  is  in  order  to  do  that  we  have  to 
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somehow  avoid  the  duplication  of  R.  &  D.  which  is  now 
going  on  and  that  requires  an  agreement  at  the  beginning. 

We  will  talk  with  you  today  about  some  of  the  programs  in 

that  area. 261 

Likewise  vague  is  the  definition  of  the  FOW  provided  by  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research,  De¬ 
velopment  and  Acquisition,  Major  General  James  R.  Brickel: 

The  package  concept  envisages  reduction  in  duplicative 
developments  and  this  process  could  entail  economic  sacri¬ 
fices  for  some  nations.  The  process  must  therefore  be 
structured  to  balance  such  sacrifices  with  economic  benefits. 
Under  this  concept,  for  example,  an  agreed  package  might 
consist  of  four  different  types  of  munitions,  each  for  a 
different  type  of  mission  and  each  from  a  different  nation. 
Certain  items  could  be  nationally  developed  whereas  other 
items  could  be  developed  by  groups  of  nations  or  by  one 
nation  with  funding  provided  by  two  or  more  nations.  Every 
item  in  a  package  would  be  available  to  all  participating 
nations  for  licensed  production  or  two-way  purchases.  Not 
every  nation  would  be  expected  to  acquire  every  item  in  a 
package  and  no  nation  would  be  expected  to  acquire  an  item 
for  which  it  does  not  have  an  operational  requirement.  The 
benefits  would  be  Improved  operational  standardization  as 
well  as  more  economical  use  of  R&D  resources. 262 

And,  again.  Dr.  Perry  discusses  the  concept: 

The  allocation  between  nations  of  development 
responsibilities  for  the  individual  weapons  family  will 
be  based  on  capabilities,  and  willingness  to  invest  re¬ 
sources.  On  all  programs,  for  which  we  are  responsible 
for  development  and  production,  we  will  select  the  U.S. 
prime  contractors,  subcontractors,  and  European  con¬ 
tractors  on  a  competitive  basis  to  insure  the  best 
technology  and  lowest  cost  in  the  resulting  system.  We 
will  similarly  complete  the  selection  of  alternate  pro¬ 
duction  sources  for  those  European  designed  weapons  which 
are  to  be  produced  here.  For  those  programs  for  which 
Europeans  are  responsible,  we  will  endeavor  to  assure  the 
the  aims  of  competitive  practice  are  achieved. 263 

In  addition  to  its  vagueness,  these  statements,  especially 
Brickel* s,  open  the  question  of  competitiveness.  Brickel  exacerbates 
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this  by  noting: 

Because  a  nation  which  participates  in  a  package  agrees 
to  refrain  from  developing  an  item  which  competes  with  any 
other  item  in  the  package,  there  has  arisen  a  concern  among 
some  nations  that  they  might  experience  lags  in  technological 
capabilities.  Therefore,  for  the  concept  to  succeed,  there 
must  be  full  technology  transfer  relative  to  all  weapons  in  a 
given  package. 264 

The  House  RSI  Subcommittee  was  especially  critical  of  this  problem. 
Noting  the  element  of  anti-competitiveness: 

Proponents  of  arms  cooperation  have  long  recognized 
that  cooperation  between  the  alliance  members  would  be 
enhanced  if  the  members  could  agree  in  advance  to  comple¬ 
mentary  rather  than  competitive  development  of  weapons 
systems.  In  recent  years  this  concept  has  been  merged 
with  the  argument  that  competition  within  the  alliance 
that  results  in  two  or  more  systems  instead  of  one  is 
wasteful  and  militarily  inefficient. 

The  Family  of  Weapons  concept  is  an  approach  to  arms 
cooperation  which  is  designed  to  eliminate  competition  between 
member  nations  by  a  process  of  grouping  "families"  of  weapons 
and  then  dividing  up  the  work  so  that  no  two  nations  would 
develop  weapons  for  the  same  mission  area. 265 

The  subcommittee  pointed  both  to  the  formlessness  and  the 
exploratory  nature  of  the  concept  but  narrowed  its  major  criticism 
to  three  points: 

1.  The  cost  savings  implied  may  in  fact  be  illusory;  DOD 
testimony  was  contradictory  on  this  point: 

Dr.  Frost  says  the  real  savings  would  come  in  procurement, 
not  R&D,  and  Dr.  Perry  says  each  nation  can  produce  the  sys¬ 
tem  domestically,  so  whatever  savings  there  are  would  have 
to  come  from  R&D.  Based  upon  these  two  statements  the  tenta¬ 
tive  conclusion  would  be  that  the  U.S.  will  save  little  or 
no  money. 2^^ 

2.  Elimination  of  competition  will  result  in  inferior  weapon 

267 
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systems.  Support  for  this  point  came  from  industry  witnesses. 
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3.  The  system  is  anti-competitive  and  opposed  to  the  free 
enterprise  process.  Industry  was  especially  critical  on  this  point: 

Mr.  Walter  Edgington.  (Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Committee  of  the  Government  Division  of  the  Electronic 
Industries  Association).  The  example  used  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  an  agreement  with  MATO  for  one  country  to  be 
selected,  presumably  by  MATO  bureaucrats  meeting  secretly 
behind  closed  doors,  to  develop  a  certain  type  of  antitank 
missile  while  another  country  will  be  selected  to  develop 
a  complementary  missile.  This  seems  to  fit  what  can  be 
described  as  political  horsetrading,  or  as  Ambassador  Komer 
also  put  it,  dividing  the  pie  reasonably. 

One  is  left  with  the  uneasy  feeling  that  the  whole 
process  is  a  total  change  in  concept  to  the  traditional 
free  enterprise  process  and  one  in  which  this  country  would 
he  the  loser. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  concept  which  must  be  totally 
rejected  by  Congress.  To  permit  the  executive  branch  to 
conclude  such  memorandums  of  understanding  could  have  a 
devastating  effect  upon  our  balance  of  trade,  our  comnercial 
export  markets,  and  jobs  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Oswald.  (Spokesman  for  the  AFL-CIO) .  This  is  not 
healthy  because  that  really  denies  us  the  ability  to  develop 
our  own  expertise  in  that  area.  Our  relationships  are  very 
important  with  NATO,  but  they  are  not  our  sole  relations.268 

Colonel  Malone,  noted  earlier  as  critical  of  the  MENS 
process,  likewise  is  critical  of  the  lead  nation  or  FOW  concept: 

Both  the  lead  nation  approach  and  the  NATO  MENS  approach 
raise  hackles  and  ire  in  a  variety  of  audiences.  Neither 
the  lead  nation  research  and  development  approach  nor  the 
MENS  international  combat  development  approach  match  the 
ROLAND  experience.  The  lead  nation  approach  invites  assign¬ 
ment  of  tasks  based  on  political  weight  rather  than  techno¬ 
logical  capability.  28^ 

Malone  summarizes  the  problems  he  sees  with  both  the  MENS  and  FOW: 

.  .  .  The  problem  for  MENS  and  "lead  nation"  policies  to 
solve,  then,  seems  to  be  to  find  a  way  to  assure  the 
competition  that  will  also  drive  technological  develop¬ 
ment  and  lower  costs.22® 
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Malone,  to  reiterate,  is  the  major  United  States  point  of  contact 
for  standardization  at  the  United  States  Mission  to  NATO  (political 
side) . 

The  challenge  based  on  competitiveness  is,  again,  a  most 
telling  one.  In  spite  of  DOD's  arguments,  the  FOW  concept  does 
appear  to  be  anti-competitive,  especially  when  one  realizes,  as 
noted  earlier,  that  for  most  European  countries,  only  one  serious 
competitor  exists  in  each  weapon  field.  Once  the  nation  is  awarded 
the  lead-nation  position,  competition  between  contractors  has 
effectively  ended.  United  States  industry  will  certainly  object 
and  Congress  will  likely  stall  procurement  of  the  resulting  systems. 
In  sum,  the  concept  creates  a  perception  of  non-competitiveness  which 
will  make  its  implementation  impossible. 

A  final  and  slightly  different  criticism  of  the  Family  of 

Weapons  concept  was  offered  by  the  Chief  of  Defense  Procurement, 

Ministry  of  Defense,  United  Kingdom,  when  he  pointed  out  the  danger 

of  stifling  or  limiting  technology: 

.  .  .  Elimination  of  duplicated  R  &  D  in  particular 
areas,  while  encouraging  standardisation,  will  reduce 
insurance  against  failure  in  development:  will  reduce 
the  scope  of  purchasers  to  select  the  best  buy  for 
their  needs:  and  will  be  bound  to  impinge  on  the 
opportunities  for  individual  European  countries  to 

participate. 271 

My  conclusion  is  that  it  will  not  work:  the  Family  of  Weapons 
is  an  idealistic  solution  to  a  very  nearly  intractible  problem. 

While  the  concept  itself  is  probably  as  good  a  framework  as  any  for 
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organizing  Che  effort,  one  could  argue,  however,  that  by  bringing 
into  clearer  focus  the  question  of  limited  competition  which  is 
inherent  in  all  standardization  efforts,  it  provides  a  clear  target 
for  opposition  and  thus,  in  fact,  helps  opponents  organize  their 
positions.  The  crux  of  the  problem  is  that  argued  earlier  in  the 
chapter — that  there  is  no  way  around  the  political  Impediments  to 
standardization  arising  from  the  essentially  "low"  nature  of  the 
issue . 


Dual  production.  The  concept  of  dual  production  allows  for 

several  variations.  It  includes  straight  licensing  (as  with  Roland) 
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as  well  as  coproduction  (as  with  the  F-16) .  In  theory,  while 
production  contracts  would  be  awarded  based  on  competition,  in 
reality  the  anti-competitiveness  inherent  in  the  FOW  concept  may 
override  this.  Thus,  it  is  not  quite  identical  to  the  second 
approach  described  in  Chapter  II  (competitive  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  with  licensed  production),  although  the  Department  of  Defense 
does  argue  that  it  is.  It  is,  however,  consistent  with  Congressional 
directives  in  the  FY  1977  Authorization  Bill  calling  for  greater 
reliance  on  licensing  and  coproduction  agreements. 

Licensed  production,  which  is  admittedly  a  compromise,  does 
have  much  to  offer.  It  recognizes  domestic  political  realities. 
Nevertheless,  many  problems  are  associated  with  it  and,  although  it 
is  a  better  approach  than  any  of  the  others,  these  problems  will 
make  the  use  of  it  difficult.  The  Library  of  Congress  report 
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identifies  some  of  these  problems,  especially  the  higher  cost  (as 
opposed  to  the  ideal  form  of  standardization  -  direct  purchase  with 
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single-source  production),  technology  transfer  and  export  conflicts. 

An  additional  problem  is  the  existence  of  domestic  resistance  to 
local  production  of  a  foreign  designed  system  even  when  there  are  no 
economic,  costs  or  sacrifices  associated  with  it.  The  production  of 
the  Leopard-II  tank  is  a  good  example.  The  tank  would  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  same  factories  as  is  the  XM-1  resulting  in  no  job  losses 
or  production  losses  for  the  companies.  Nevertheless,  the  services 
as  well  as  United  States  labor  and  industrial  interests  opposed  the 
Leopard-II.  This  is  the  result  of  both  service  parochialism  re¬ 
flected  in  resistance  to  foreign  developed  systems  (the  Not-Invented- 
Here  syndrome)  as  well  as  simple  national  pride.  Both  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  overcome. 

The  Library  of  Congress  report  summarizes  four  considerations 

which  should  be  kept  in  mind  if  dual  production  is  implemented: 

— If  unit  costs  escalate  too  severely,  fixed  budgets  will 
dictate  that  fewer  systems  be  purchased,  and  hence  there 
may  be  a  net  loss  in  military  effectiveness,  in  spite  of 
the  military  benefits  gained  through  improved  standardiza¬ 
tion. 

— If  each  of  the  coproducing  states  elects  to  modify  the 
basic  design  significantly  to  suit  national  purposes, 
many  advantages  of  standardization  will  be  lost. 

— Unless  the  number  of  firms  engaged  in  competitive  R&D 
are  trimmed  significantly  through  greater  specialization, 
there  will  be  no  economic  benefit  realized  through  an 
elimination  of  duplicative  R&D. 

— Unless  economies  of  scale  can  be  preserved  through 
substantial  exports  to  non-NATO  states,  an  economic  cost  will 
be  incurred.  As  Israel's  pending  request  to  coproduce 
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the  F-16  has  demonstrated,  boosting  export  sales  may  be 
complicated  by  the  desire  of  U.S.  non-NATO  allies  to  co¬ 
produce,  rather  than  purchase,  weaponry. ^74 

In  summary,  the  dual  production  scheme  is  largely  a  de  facto 
acceptance  of  what  industry  and  the  services  were  doing  already,  on 
their  own.  As  frequently  happens,  business  is  often  more  astute  at 
recognizing  political  realities  quickly  and  in  moving  to  reach  feasi¬ 
ble  solutions  to  problems  well  ahead  of  the  bureaucracy.  Thus  it 
is  with  dual  production.  Two  concerns  are  paramount,  however.  One 
is  that  dual  production  is  not  appropriate  for  every  situation.  By 
giving  it  official  sanction,  it  will  now  be  applied  to  each  and  every 
procurement,  and  often,  because  it  is  not  appropriate,  will  fail. 

The  second  concern  is  related  to  this;  now  that  industry  realizes 
Lhat  what  it  has  been  doing  all  along  has  been  co-opted  and  tied 
into  a  standardization  package,  industry  may  begin  to  resist  dual 
production  because  of  a  broader  opposition  to  standardization.  It 
is  possible  that  industry  will  perceive  dual  production  as  a  first 
step  to  wider  and  more  encompassing  supranational  control  over  weapons 
development  and  procurement  .  If  this  is  the  case,  dual  production 
itself  will  become  embroiled  in  the  larger  controversy  and  will 
encounter  problems  that  normally  would  not  be  encountered. 

Colonel  Malone  summarizes  this  concern  well: 

Throughout  the  interviews  and  the  ADPA  seminar 
discussions  many  people  murmured  about  a  new  cult  - 
RSf  -  emerging  to  standardize  for  the  sake  of  standard¬ 
ization.  Indeed,  the  necessary  system  is  being  formed  - 
congressional  committees,  councils  within  000,  shiboleths 
to  which  weapons  proponents  must  genuflect  in  the  weapons 
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acquisition  process,  and  the  formalization  of  procedures 
via  MENS  and  "lead  nations"  in  the  weapons  families. 

Time  and  again,  senior  people  advised  caution:  to  move 
carefully,  to  achieve  RSI  on  a  case-by-case  basis  as  the 
opportunity  occurred,  and  not  to  try  to  accomplish  every¬ 
thing  at  once.  ROLAND,  the  F-16,  and  the  HAWK  all 
achieved  one  or  another  success  opportunistically.  The 
ethos  of  the  huge  coalition-wide  agglomeration  of  money, 
politics,  and  war  favors  the  case-by-case  approach,  recog¬ 
nizing  a  monopoly  on  neither  good  ideas  nor  bad  ones.  7 


Tl>c  Transatlantic  Dialogue  and  the 
Independent  European  Program 
Croup 

Although  not  a  major  focus  of  this  work,  the  Independent 
European  Program  Group  and  the  related  Transatlantic  Dialogue 
cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  useful  to  review  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  these  two  institutions. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  IEPG:  (a)  provides  a  forum  for 
developing  European  cohesion  which  may  supercede  a  national  focus; 

(b)  may  be  a  means  of  overcoming  parochial  procedures  and  impediments 
to  standardization  within  Europe;  and  (c)  provides  a  forum  which  may 
lend  to  an  increased  awareness  of  NATO's  force  posture  requirements 
vis-a-vis  the  Warsaw  Pact,  by  offsetting  European  preoccupation  with 
the  parochial  elements  of  weapons  production.  On  the  negative  side: 
(a)  institutionalization  of  yet  another  bureaucracy  may  further 
complicate  issues  (the  variety  of  subgroups  with  overlapping  and 
duplicative  functions  is  overwhelming;  one  is  tempted  to  suggest 
that  rationalization  ought  to  be  attempted  first  within  the  standard¬ 
ization  bureaucracy);  and  (b)  the  IEPG  may  lead  to  cartelization  of 
weapons  procurement  and  a  deterioration  of  cross-Atlantic  cooperation 


with  NATO,  threatening  even  NATO  itself. 

My  concern  focuses  on  one  of  these  concerns  plus  an  additional 
fear.  First,  the  French  may  in  fact  be  using  the  Independent  Euro¬ 
pean  Program  Group  for  parochial  purposes.  Fearful  of  where  standard¬ 
ization  might  have  lead  under  the  Eurogroup,  France  now  has  an 
active  voice  in  the  1EPG  where  it  can  steer  events  in  a  direction 
favorable  to  her  interests.  While  I  find  French  emphasis  on  inter¬ 
operability  to  be  reassuring  (in  fact,  they  may  succeed  in  under¬ 
cutting  the  broader  NATO  emphasis  on  standardization  which  the  Euro¬ 
group  would  probably  have  pushed  harder),  I  find  a  highly  closed 
forum  within  which  European  members  of  NATO  organize  to  "cooperate" 
n  highly  dangerous  precedent.  This  leads  to  my  second  concern, 
which  is  that  the  IEPG  will  lead  to  separtism  within  NATO.  The 
irony  of  this  outcome  would  be  that  it  was  the  United  States  who 
encouraged  and  supported  this  movement.  A  European-wide  development 
and  procurement  organization,  competing  with  the  United  States  in 
NATO  and  for  exports,  could  lead  to  disintegration  within  NATO.  Even 
if  NATO  were  to  survive,  standardization  would  not  be  advanced,  al¬ 
though  success  among  the  European  members  at  cooperative  production 
might  lessen  the  degree  of  destandardization. 

In  his  article  on  the  Independent  European  Program  Group, 

D.C.R .  Heyhoe  elaborates  on  this  later  problem.  As  he  points  out, 
the  NATO  International  Staff  is  highly  suspicious  of  European-wide 
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.  .  .  The  uncomfortable  feature  of  the  situation  so  far 
as  the  International  Staff  are  concerned  is  that  they  have 
no  control  over  the  Eurogroup's  activities,  although  the  NATO 
Secretary-General  is  regularly  briefed  by  a  Eurogroup  represen¬ 
tative  after  each  ministerial  meeting,  and  it  is  standard 
practice  for  the  Eurogroup  chairman  to  make  a  statement  at  the 
subsequent  ministerial  DPC  meeting.  So  it  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  would  welcome  an  offspring  which  fitted  even 
less  easily  into  their  preferred  pattern. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  characterize  the 
NATO  Establishment's  view  as  nothing  more  than  wounded  pride, 
ll  also  encompassed  serious  concerns  which  are  reflected  in 
the  article's  further  criticism  that:  'Senior  NATO  military 
staff  are  very  unhappy  at  the  proposed  separate  arms  body: 
they  see  it  as  acquiring  secretariat  and  staff,  and,  worst 
of  all,  ambitions  towards  arms  strategy  development  once  it 
goes  into  joint  arms  projects. '  ^76 

I  share  this  concern  and  see  it  as  a  potential  serious  threat 
to  NATO  cooperation. 


Conclusion 

While  this  chapter  has  reviewed  a  series  of  criticisms  to 
standardization,  both  its  desirability  and  its  feasibility,  my  major 
argument  in  this  work  is  that  standardization  is  not  feasible  and 
primarily  for  political  reasons.  Weapons  procurements  are  a  "low" 
policy  issue  -  a  distributive  question.  Hence,  national  governments 
and  local  interests  will  continue  to  demand  national  control  over 
procurement  decisions.  Standardization,  requiring  significant 
surrender  of  national  autonomy  and  sovereignty  to  be  successful,  must 
therefore  fail. 

The  remainder  of  this  work  examines  several  procurement 
case  studies  in  the  United  States  in  which  standardization  concerns 
play  a  role.  The  focus  is  on  the  political  resistance  which  emerged. 
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In  all  cases,  the  low-high  dichotomy  and  overwhelming  opposition 
based  on  the  low  or  distributive  nature  of  the  procurements  Is 
highly  visible.  Sometimes  the  opposition  succeeded  in  derailing 
the  procurement;  other  times,  it  failed.  In  any  case,  every  procure¬ 
ment  decision  connected  with  standardization  has  faced  and  will  con- 
t lime  to  face  the  same  hurdles.  A  comprehensive  program  is  therefore 
unlikely  to  emerge.  Since  successful  standardization  will  require 
confidence  that  all  pieces  can  be  accomplished,  the  disaggregated 
nature  of  the  decision-making  process  will  make  implementation  of 
standardization  a  nightmare. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  XM-1 /LEOPARD  TANK 

Introduction  to  Case  Studies 

Four  recent  standardization  cases  illustrate  quite  effectively 
the  varying  approaches  discussed  in  the  previous  chapters.  They  also 
Illustrate  areas  in  which  standardization  may  be  successful  as  well 
as  those  in  which  it  will  continue  to  fall  and  clarify  why.  One  of 
the  cases,  standardization  of  the  NATO  Main  Battle  Tank  (MBT) ,  is  a 
clear  failure  (in  spite  of  last  minute  attempts  to  salve  over  the 
wounds);  two  others  (the  U.S.  purchase  of  the  Belgian  Machine  Gun, 
the  MAG-58,  and  the  U.S.  licensing  of  the  French-German  air  defense 
missile,  the  Roland)  are  touted  as  successes.  In  fact,  however, 
they  are  not  quite  the  successes,  either  economically  or  militarily, 
that  they,  on  first  glance,  appear  to  be.  The  reasons  will  become 
clear  as  the  following  case  studies  are  developed.  A  fourth  case 
study,  dealing  with  policy  language,  illustrates,  in  general  terms, 
the  problems  standardization  faces. 

The  case  studies  are  of  a  narrative  nature  with  analysis  tied 
to  the  theoretical  and  evaluative  framework  developed  earlier.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  develop  common  threads  through  all  four  which  can 
later  be  used  for  evaluating,  on  both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical 
level,  the  chances  for  success  in  standardization.  The  sensitivity 
of  several  of  the  issue  areas,  due  to  both  the  international 
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diplomatic  imperatives  as  well  as  the  industrial  "competition- 
sensitive"  nature  of  the  projects,  makes  it  difficult  to  get  behind 
the  scene  in  much  more  detail  than  "open-source."  Most  of  the 
interview  data  were  "not  for  attribution."  Further,  sources  are 
often  contradictory.  As  a  result,  occasionally  the  analysis  may 
border  on  speculation,  especially  as  to  motives.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  confident  that  a  fairly  accurate  representation  does  emerge,  both 
with  respect  to  actual  description  and  facts  and  as  to  motivation 
driving  the  actions. 

The  first  case  study  is  the  most  interesting,  if  only  due  to 
its  long  hlsotry.  Attempts  to  standardize  a  NATO  tank  go  back  to 
1956.  Yet  today  we  are  not  closer,  and  in  many  ways  are  more 
destandard  than  in  the  late  1950s.  The  tank  case  illustrates  both 
the  competitive-development  with  licensed-production  and  the 
cooperative-development  approaches  to  standardization.  The  second 
study,  dealing  with  the  Roland  missile  (purchased  by  the  U.S.  from 
France  and  Germany) ,  illustrates  the  straight  licensed-production 
approach.  The  third  case,  the  MAG-58,  is  an  example  of  a  direct- 
purchase  (eventually  to  be  licensed  production) .  The  fourth  case 
study  documents  efforts  at  a  policy  level  to  modify  or  overturn  some 
of  the  legal  hurdles  to  standardization — specifically,  the  specialty 
metals  clause  of  the  "Buy  National"  clause  in  the  Appropriation 
Acts — and  illustrates,  as  did  the  battle  over  the  original  standardi¬ 
zation  policy  language,  institutional  and  personal  resistance  to 


standardization. 


Introduction 

On  August  10,  1976  Representative  Samuel  Stratton  (D-NY) 
initiated  a  series  of  hearings  to  challenge  the  Department  of 
Defense's  decision  to  seek  consonality  between  the  German  Leopard 
tank  and  the  United  States'  XM-1.  As  Mr.  Stratton  noted: 

Our  first  program  to  develop  a  new  Army  tank,  the  MBT-70,  was 
initiated  in  August  1963  and  terminated  in  January  1970.  That 
program,  incidentally,  was  a  joint  effort  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  which,  unfortunately,  was  not  successful. 
Subsequently,  the  MBT-70  program  evolved  into  the  XM-803  program 
which  was  initiated  in  January  1970  and  terminated  in  1971. 

These  programs  simply  produced  eight  prototype  tanks  and  no 
operational  tanks. 

After  this  bitter  experience,  we  initiated  the  XM-1  tank  pro¬ 
gram— the  current  development  program.  At  this  point  in  time, 
therefore,  we  have  invested  over  $540  million  in  tank  develop¬ 
ment  programs,  and  at  this  moment  have  only  two  prototypes  of 
the  XM-1.1 

In  fact,  Stratton  wae  incorrect.  While  he  dated  the  first 

cooperative  attempt  by  the  United  States  and  Germany  to  develop  an 

Army  tank  to  1963,  actual  cooperative  efforts  began  in  1957.  The 

United  States,  Germany  and  France  signed  a  tripartite  agreement 

which  was  aimed  at  developing  a  common  tank.  This  agreement  fell 

apart  almost  immediately  on  the  rocky  roads  of  differing  concepts 

of  the  role  of  the  tank  in  combat  and  of  national  pride.  As  a 

result,  the  United  States  pursued  development  of  the  M-60,  France 

developed  the  AMX-30  and  Germany  built  the  first  of  its  Leopard 

series.  Britain,  not  a  party  to  the  agreement,  was  developing  its 

Chief tan.  By  the  mid-1960s,  NATO  had  at  least  four  non-standard 
2 

tanks. 


F] 


While  the  United  States  did  get  a  tank  out  of  the  first 

agreement,  it  was  not  a  common  one.  And  now,  over  twenty  years  and 

three  standardization  agreements  later,  no  standard  NATO  tank  is  yet 

in  sight.  And,  even  more  amazing,  as  Stratton  noted,  thirteen  years 

after  the  United  States  began  trying  to  develop  a  follow-on  to  the 

M-60  (both  cooperatively  and  on  its  own)  it  was  not  even  near  the 

operational  stage  with  a  new  tank. 

Thus,  the  most  recent  tank  procurement,  originally  proclaimed 

as  the  golden  opportunity  to  test  the  waters  of  standardization  and 

later  (when  failure  became  inevitable)  rationalized  as  not  a  good 

test  of  political  willingness  to  standardize  because  the  effort  was 

3 

started  too  late  in  the  development  program,  was  not,  in  fact,  a  new 
or  unique  issue.  Attempts  by  some  proponents  of  standardization  to 
argue  that  it  was  not  a  fair  test  ignore  the  larger  picture;  i.e., 
that  the  most  recent  battle  is  part  of  a  long  term  effort  (over 

twenty  years)  to  standardize  on  a  common  NATO  Main  Battle  Tank 

/ 

(MBT) .  In  this  light,  the  results  of  the  MBT-70  cooperative 
development  program  and  the  XM-1 /Leopard  II  competitive  development 
take  on  added  meaning  and  are  relevant  to  understanding  the 
problem  of  standardizing  (at  least  one  category)  weapon  systems  in 
NATO. 

Issues 

A  number  of  issues  recur  throughout  this  evaluation  of  tank 
standardization.  First,  of  course,  is  that  of  national  pride.  Clear 
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throughout  is  the  unwillingness  of  any  Any  to  purchase  a  major 
system  (such  as  a  tank)  from  another  country— -even  a  close  ally. 

This  reluctance,  on  the  basis  of  national  pride,  is  only  part  of  the 
broader  resistance  emerging  from  industry  and  Congress.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Army  does  exhibit  a  clear  case  of  the  "Not-Invented-Here" 
syndrome,  which  the  other  sources  of  opposition  reinforce. 

A  second  issue  involves  military  considerations.  A  key 
military  consideration  is  the  problem  of  spare  parts.  Nhile 
licensed-production  (in  the  United  States)  would  largely  resolve 
this  problem,  this  fact  seems  lost  in  the  emotional  aura 
surrounding  the  idea  of  a  "foreign"  tank.  Even  more  important 
is  the  problem  of  doctrine.  Tanks  incorporate  three  features: 
mobility,  firepower  and  protection.  Considerations  of  cost  and 
weight  generally  require  tradeoffs  between  these  three  features, 
making  the  design  process  a  zero-sum  game — emphasis  on  one  means 
at  least  one  of  the  others  will  suffer.  The  United  States  has 
stressed,  in  its  tank  doctrine,  first,  protection  of  crews;  second, 
mobility;  and  third,  firepower  (size  of  gun).  The  Germans,  on  the 
other  hand,  reverse  these  features,  stressing  first,  firepower; 
second,  mobility;  and  third,  survivability.  The  British  pursue 
still  different  priorities  (although  they  are  roughly  similar  to  the 
United  States).  Care  should  be  taken  in  analyzing  the  effect  or 
Importance  of  these  priorities,  however,  as  the  differences  are  not 
clear  cut  as  they  might  appear.  For  example,  crew  protection  and 
survival  are  Important  to  both— what  differs  is  how  they  seek  to 
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achieve  It.  The  Germans  see  a  big  gun  and  nobility  as  assuring 
survival;  the  United  States  and  Britain  seek  to  assure  survival  via 
armor  and  mobility.  The  United  States  emphasis  on  armor  for 
protection  means  more  weight  on  the  body;  the  German  emphasis  on  a 
gun  for  protection  results  in  a  heavier  gun.  The  difference  then, 
to  an  extent,  is  on  the  means  to  the  end,  rather  than  on  the  end 
itself. 

A  related  issue,  however,  is  the  question  of  whether  doctrine 
drives  technology  or  if  the  reverse  is  true.  For  example,  the 
British  have  a  clear  lead  in  armor  technology  and  thus  seek  to  assure 
survival  via  armor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  Leopard  was  built 
without  benefit  of  the  technology  to  guarantee  survival  via  armor  so 
other  means  were  substituted.  Thus,  while  doctrine  is  clearly  a  fac¬ 
tor,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  blindly  faulting  it  and  falling  to 
appreciate  other  factors  (e . g . ,  technology)  which  might  be  driving 
doctrine  Itself. 

A  final  issue  is  the  separation  of  military  from  political 
goals.  In  theory,  military  effectiveness  is  the  ultimate  goal  of 
standardization.  Yet,  if  the  United  States  goes  ahead  and  decides 
to  put  a  German  120mm  gun  on  later  production  models  of  the  XM-1 
(as  now  planned) ,  the  XM-1  will  not  be  standard  (with  respect  to  the 
gun)  with  a  large  percentage  of  the  rest  of  NATO,  Including  most  of 
its  own  tanks  (including,  possibly,  many  of  the  early  XM-ls)J 
Desires  of  some  in  the  United  States  to  show  progress  in  standardi¬ 
zation  at  any  cost  appear  to  have  been  driven  solely  by  the  idea  of 
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appearances  rather  than  by  the  realities  of  the  military  situation. 
Likewise,  as  was  suggested  by  some  Congressional  staffers,  the 
original  German  decision  to  put  the  120  mm  gun  on  their  Leopard  II 
(the  Leopard  I  had  a  105  an  gun)  was  driven  more  by  the  need  to 
have  some  major  change  to  sell  the  tank  to  the  Bundestag  than 
because  it  brought  any  major  Improvement  on  the  battlefield.5 

The  Main  Battle  Tank-70  (MBT-70) 

Coming  off  the  failure  of  early  standardization  attempts,  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  apparently  looking  to  cooperate  on  cur¬ 
rent  tank  development  and  procurement,  but  also  to  designing  and 
building  a  follow-on  to  the  M-60  and  Leopard  I,  signed  an  agreement 
in  1963  calling  for  the  joint  development  of  a  single,  common  MBT 
for  the  1970s. 

The  MBT-70  was  to  be  designed  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
Soviet's  modern  tank  development;  current  United  States  and  other 
MATO  tanks  were  based  on  technology  of  the  early  and  mid-1950s.  The 
MBT-70  was  to  Incorporate  as  well  as  push  the  technology  of  the 
1960s  into  the  1970s.5 

In  a  very  short  time  the  Initial  agreement  calling  for  com¬ 
plete  joint  development  broke  down  and  the  two  countries  (on 
August  1,  1963)  moved  to  a  program  of  modified  joint  development: 
"Parallel  development  and  test  model  construction  went  forward  in 
both  countries;  with  each  working  exclusively  on  certain  com¬ 
ponents."^  A  single  design  concept  was  agreed  upon  by  May  1965  and 
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national  responsibilities  for  subsystem-component  development  were 
assigned.  At  this,  McNamara  noted  his  pleasure: 

I  am  interested  in  this  particular  project  because  1  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  joint  development  efforts  of  this  sort  with  our  NATO 
allies  are  Important  and  can  be  highly  beneficial  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  The  pooling  of  ideas  and  the  sharing  of  costs  should 
make  for  a  better  end  product  at  lower  expense.  Identical  items 
of  equipment  in  our  inventories  simplify  maintenance  and  support 
problems  and  exemplify  that  cooperation  which  is  essential  to 
NATO's  success.® 

The  rest  of  the  history  of  the  MBT-70  was  less  glowing  as  problems 
began  to  surface  which  would,  by  1970,  lead  to  scuttling  of  the 
program. 

Before  looking  at  specific  problem  areas,  however,  a  brief 
review  of  what  the  MBT-70  was  to  look  like  is  useful.  Essentially, 
the  tank  was  to  push  the  frontiers  of  development  at  all  levels.  A 


1500  horse-power  engine  would  propel  the  tank  at  40  mph  cross¬ 
country.  A  unique  suspension  system  would  allow  the  tank  to  be 
lowered  or  raised  about  18";  down  for  protection  and  up  to  fire  as 
well  as  keep  it  constantly  level  to  increase  firing  accuracy.  The 
gun,  a  152  mm  gun/launcher,  was  to  fire  conventional  rounds,  but 


would  also  take  advantage  of  the  growing  Interest  in  guided 


missiles.  The  gun  was  to  be  equipped  with  an  automatic  loader 
which  minimized  the  size  of  the  crew  (to  three).  The  crew  was  to  be 


protected  from  both  chemical  and  biological  warfare  (CBN)  and 


nuclear  fallout  with  its  independent  oxygen  supply.  While  a  number 
of  problems  independent  of  these  complex  design  requirements 
plagued  development,  the  complexity  of  the  tank  and  the  problems 
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inherent  In  pushing  the  state-of-the-art  provided  sore  opportunities 
for  other  factors  to  emerge  and  germinate. 


Problems  with  the  MBT-70.  A  basic  problem  from  the  start 
was  the  United  States  Army's  disagreement  with  the  Germans  on 
requirements.  The  inability  to  agree  on  requirements,  aside  from 
the  issue  of  whether  the  requirements  were  valid  in  themselves  (as 
is  also  open  to  challenge)  was  to  constantly  plague  development.  As 
one  of  the  MBT  United  States  program  managers  noted: 

The  strategic  objective  of  the  FRG  and  the  United  States  ■ 
were  different.  The  United  States  needed  a  tank  that  could 
fight  above  the  Arctic  Circle,  on  the  Equator,  and  in  between 
with  all  the  implications  on  cost  and  time  of  developing  such 
a  tank.  The  FRG,  whose  strategy  is  a  defensive  one  around  the 
heartland  of  Europe,  did  not  have  the  requirement  for  these 
temperature  extremes  and  therefore,  was  not  enthusiastic  about 
spending  money  on  some  of  the  United  States  requirements,  such 
as  maintaining  full  engine  power  at  125°F.^ 

Other  design  requirement  problems  developed  over  the  gun 
versus  missile  issue.  While  the  United  States  pushed  and  won 
agreement  to  Include  the  joint  gun/mlsslle  tube  on  the  MBT-70,  the 
Germans  were  never  happy  with  this  compromise  and  continued  to 
fight  it.  In  fact,  in  one  illustration  of  the  divergence  which 
began  to  emerge,  multi-national  development  of  components  which  had 
previously  been  assigned  to  one  country  or  the  other  began  to  occur. 
The  Germans,  for  example,  were  allowed  to  pursue  unilateral 
development  of  an  independent  120  mm  gun  turret  for  possible  use  on 
their  MBT-70  (clearly  destandardizing) .10 

Weight  was  another  problem.  The  United  States  was  satisfied 
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with  Che  weight  (approximately  55  tons);  the  Germans  were,  however, 
not  satisfied.  It  was,  they  claimed,  too  heavy  for  most  German 
bridges. Consistent  with  their  priority  on  mobility  over  pro¬ 
tection  (armor),  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  protection 

12 

(especially  nuclear)  for  less  weight  (and  Increased  mobility) . 

The  constant  compromises  required  by  failure  (or  inability) 
to  agree  on  requirements  continued  to  push  the  cost  of  the  tank: 

German  priorities  implied  a  vehicle  concept  having  a  high 
mobility,  a  conventional  gun  armament,  high  nuclear  protection 
but  low  protection  against  conventional  attack.  United  States 
performance  goals  implied  a  vehicle  concept  with  more  modest 
mobility,  a  missile-type  armament,  low  nuclear  protection,  and 
high  protection  against  attack  by  conventional  projectiles.  The 
jointly  approved  characteristics  were  for  a  vehicle  which  would 
provide  high  mobility,  provide  the  firepower  of  both  gun  and 
missile,  and  include  both  high  nuclear  protection  and  high 
protection  against  conventional  attack.^-3 

While  general  agreement  had  existed  early  on  as  to  broad 

requirements,  it  was  not  possible  to  translate  these  into  specific 

features.  As  development  progressed,  differences  emerged  and  each 

clash  had  to  be  resolved  within  the  framework  of  the  original  broad 

agreement.  The  resulting  compromises,  designed  to  satisfy  both 

partners,  tended  to  (as  noted  above)  the  exotic,  increasing  both 

14 

complexity  of  the  final  product  and  its  cost. 

Finally,  complications  emerged  in  the  management  of  the 
program,  both  within  each  country  and  cross-nationally .  Differing 
traditions  of  economic  enterprise  in  the  United  States  and  Germany 
led  to  problems.  The  need  tc  create  an  encompassing  corporation, 
the  German  Development  Corporation  (GDC) ,  to  serve  the  function  of  a 
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single  manager  (there  being  no  German  company  large  enough  to  haitfle 
the  workload)  caused  serious  management  problems  with  respect  to 
internal  coordination  for  the  Germans.  Problems  of  autonomy  and 
shared  authority  between  the  artificial  GDC  and  its  members  and 
the  added  problem  of  cross-Atlantic  cooperation  were,  in  the  view  of 
the  first  German  Program  Manager,  the  key  problems  in  cooperative 
efforts,  and  were  virtually  unsolvable.^ 

In  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  previous  experience  with 
the  program  management  concept  (which  incidentally,  the  Germans  had 
never  had),  General  Motors,  the  United  States'  contractor,  refused 
to  modify  their  internal  organisation  to  accommodate  the  government, 
obstenslbly,  because  of  the  problems  they  associated  with  government 
contracts.  Only  after  the  .joint  development  program  ended  end  the 
emphasis  had  shifted  to  a  modified  form  of  cooperation  did  General 
Motors  accommodate  the  government.  According  to  General  Lucsak, 
the  Army  Program  Manager,  General  Motors  benefited  from  the 
modified  contract  and  only  then  would  accept  the  added  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  prime  contractor.  Accordingly,  "things  got  better."*** 
Among  other  problems  Johnstone  notes  were  those  of  metric 
versus  nonmetric  measurement  and  parts  (and  the  discovery  that  even 
metric  standards  were  not  standard  within  Europe!),  different 
traditions  in  the  United  States  and  Germany  concerning  rights  and 
patents,  and  different  tax  liabilities.  Additional  problems  emerged 
as  each  nation  pursued  back-up  development  of  key  components.  For 
example,  while  the  United  States  was  originally  to  provide  the 
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engine  and  Germany  the  transmission,  each  produced  backups  of  the 

others.  As  development  progressed,  it  became  tempting  for  the 

United  States  to  use  its  backup  transmission  which  was,  naturally, 

more  compatible  with  its  engine  than  was  Germany's  transmission — the 

same  was  true  for  Germany. ^ 

The  result  of  these  problems  was  both  slippage  in  the 

schedule  (of  at  least  five  years)  and  rapidly  expanding  costs.  By 

this  time  th  large  cost  increases  had  attracted  Congressional 

18 

interest  (generally  hostile) .  These  cost  increases  were  largely 

blamed  on  the  joint  development  program.  Johnstone  notes,  as  do 

others,  that  any  project,  especially  one  which  pushes  the  state-of- 

the-art,  will  have  significant  cost  increases — he  quotes  the  last 

program  manager  who,  while  attributing  a  "substantial"  portion  of 

the  cost  Increases  to  the  joint  development  program,  nevertheless 

noted  that  the  bulk  was  due  to  premature  and  overly  optimistic  cost 

and  performance  estimates,  galloping  inflation  and  development 
19 

problems.  While  agreeing  that  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  cost 

accurately,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the  development 

problems  were  due  to  pushing  of  the  state-of-the-art  in  a  situation 

where  it  was  not  possible  to  agree  on  common  requirements  and,  as 

an  unfortunate  but  understandable  result,  sophisticated  systems 

20 

which  met  both  nation's  requirements  developed.  The  cost  rose, 

by  March  of  1968,  from  a  proposed  Research  and  Development  cost  of 

21 

$80  million  to  a  new  total  of  $303  million.  Cost  per  unit  rose 
from  $600,000  to  over  $1  million.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
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and  German  split,  originally  set  at  50/50  shifted  to  80/20  as  the 

Germans  decided  to  purchase  fever  tanks  because  of  the  rising 
22 

costs.  An  attempt  to  kill  the  program  in  Congress  was  beaten  back 

in  1979  in  a  compromise  calling  on  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 

23 

evaluate  the  program.  Nevertheless,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
program  was  dead.  In  testimony  before  the  House  Defense  Appro¬ 
priations  Subcommittee,  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  noted 
that  both  the  United  States  and  Germany  were  considering  moving  to 
building  the  weapon  on  their  own.  He  anticipated  "redirecting  the 
MBT-70  toward  an  austere  configuration  .  .  .  ."  and  directing 
".  .  .  the  Army  to  provide  a  new  program  .  .  .  ."  The  decision  came 

in  January  1970  when  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard 

24 

announced  a  (further)  modified  bi-national  MBT  program.  The 
press  release  noted: 

The  modified  bi-national  MBT  program  involves  some  revision 
of  the  joint  development  relationship  through  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  have  worked  on  this 
tank  since  1963.  Each  country  will  now  assume  unilateral 
technical  decisions  and  unilateral  funding,  while  continuing  to 
cooperate  to  achieve  a  measure  of  commonality  in  the  future  tank 
programs  of  the  two  countries.  Exchange  of  information  and 
support  will  continue,  but  from  now  on  each  country  will 
unilaterally  fund  materials  and  services  which  it  requests  from 
the  other  country. 25 

The  agreement  to  pursue  cooperative  development,  however,  was 

political  dressing  which  payed  only  lip  service  to  a  joint  program; 

26 

the  joint  program  was  effectively  dead.  The  Germans  soon  began 

development  of  the  Leopard  follow-on,  the  Leopard  II  and  the  United 

27 

States  pursued  the  austere  MBT-70/XM  803. 
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A  cost  limit  of  $600,000  was  set  on  the  new  United  States  tank. 

Apparently,  however,  the  XM-803  was  linked  so  closely  to  the 

MBT-70  program  that  it  was  not  possible  to  control  costs — per  unit 

cost  soon  approached  $1  million.  After  a  controversial  series  of 

28 

hearings,  the  program  was  killed  in  December  of  1971.  At  the  same 

time,  however.  Congress  allocated  $40  million  for  the  initiation  of 

prototype  development  of  a  new  tank  which  was  to  be  held  to  a  per 

unit  cost  of  $500,000.  In  specifying  that  the  MBT-70  was  not  to  be 

one  of  the  competitors  Congress  implied  both  dissatisfaction  with 

29 

the  cooperative  program  and  its  costs. 

Thus  ended  an  expensive,  and  as  Stratton  noted,  unsuccessful 

attempt  at  developing  a  United  States/NATO  battle  tank.  The  sunk 

costs  associated  with  the  MBT-70/XM-803  have  been  estimated  at 

30 

between  $100  million  to  $500  million.  In  spite  of  this,  no  tank 
was  on  the  horizon  and  estimates  were  that  at  least  ten  years  would 
be  required  for  development  of  a  new  tank. 

In  summary,  what  emerged  from  the  first  major  attempt  at 
standardizing  a  weapon  system  in  NATO  was  a  very  expensive  program 
with,  ultimately,  nothing  to  show  for  the  money.  This  was  the  back¬ 
ground  with  which  Congress  (and  especially,  Mr.  Stratton)  would 
approach  the  next  attempt  to  standardize. 

What  is  not  clear  from  this  segment  of  the  tank  case  study  is 
whether  the  limitations  on  cooperative  development  are  technical  and 
hence  resolvable  (or  at  least  above-board;  e.g.,  technical  issues, 
differences  in  doctrine,  incompatible  industrial  approaches,  etc.)  or 
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if  they  are  political  and  emerge  because  they  are  exploited  by’ '  > 

domestic  groups  in  each  country  who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  are 

opposed  to  the  cooperative  venture. 

This  Implies  the  existence  of  a  complex  interatlon  of 

cultural-technological,  economic  and  political  limits  on  coopera- 
31 

tlon.  However,  this  does  not  answer  the  question  of  whether 
standardization  is  possible.  It  would  seem  that  there  are  ways 
around  the  first  group  of  issues  whereas  the  latter  group  may  be 
less  tractlble.  The  XM-1  case  is  an  ideal  arena  within  which  to 
test  this,  for  the  experience  in  the  MBT-70  project  should  have  been 
available  as  a  guide  to  avoid  the  earlier  group  of  issues.  If  the 
same  problems  emerge,  it  may  .  because  political  opportunists  are 
exploiting  and  preventing  resolution  of  essentially  technical 
issues  for  political  reasons. 

The  XM-1:  January  1972  to  the  MOP 
with  Germany,  December  1974" 

The  XM-1  was  designed  as  s  state-of-art  vehicle,  to  be  built- 

to-cost  (i.e.,  to  take  advantage  of  current  technology  to  achieve 

desired  requirements  but  with  tradeoffs  aiac.  g  requirements  permitted 

to  keep  within  set  cost) .  A  design  team  of  33  men  was  put  together 

at  Ft.  Knox,  Kentucky  to  define  the  "minimum  essential"  and 

32 

"maximum  desirable"  requirements.  Prototypes  were  then  to  be 

* 

To  aid  the  reader  in  sorting  out  the  complexities  of  the  XM-1  case, 
a  brief  chronology  of  significant  events  surrounding  the  XM-1  can 
be  found  at  Appendix  3. 
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developed  by  the  two  prlne  competing  contractors  (General  Motors 

who,  incidentally,  also  held,  until  It  was  cancelled,  the  MBT-70/ 
XM-803  contract,  and  Chrysler,  contractor  for  the  current  line 

M-60.  Ford  declined  to  compete  given  the  greater  experience  of  the 

33 

other  two  in  the  tank  business).  A  final  prototype  was  to  be 

chosen  and  contractor  selected  based  on  competition  between  the 

*  *  34 

two  prototypes. 

The  guidance  team  operated  under  the  guidelines  of  "simplicity 
35 

and  reliability."  Among  the  goals  of  the  group  were  a  tank  with 
speeds  of  up  to  50  mph  on  roads  and  25-32  mph  cruising  speed  cross¬ 
country.  The  gun  was  to  be  a  conventional  type  (no  missile  as  with 

the  MBT-70)  with  a  caliber  between  105  and  120  mm.  Trilateral 

37 

development  of  a  common  gun  was  also  suggested.  A  maximum  weight 

of  54  tons  with  a  per  unit  cost  of  $500,000  (in  constant  1972 

dollars)  was  the  goal.  The  silhouette  of  the  tank  was  to  be  lowered 

from  120  to  95  Inches  and  an  Improved  armor  was  to  be  added.  The 

38 

powertrain  was  to  be  a  1500  horsepower  engine. 

The  tank-force  recommendations  were  approved  in  January  of 

1973  and  Brigadier  General  Robert  Baer  named  production  manager  for 

the  Army.  Prototype  development  and  testing  was  to  be  completed  in 

roughly  three  years.  February,  1976  was  later  set  as  competition 

date  with  results  to  be  announced  in  July  of  1976,  with  the  winner 

then  being  awarded  a  four  year  advanced  development  contract.  A 

39 

production  decision  would  come  within  seven  years,  or  by  May  of 


1980. 
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Besides  promoting  the  new  tank  Itself,  the  Army  at  this  point 

was  going  to  great  lengths  to  reaffirm  the  Army's  faith  in  the  tank 

as  a  member  of  the  combined  arms  team  in  cooperation  with  helicopters 
40 

and  infantry.  Challenges  to  the  tank  as  an  anachronism  were 

frequent  during  the  House  and  Senate  hearings  on  the  MBT-70/XM-803 

and  the  Army  was  anxious  to  defend  its  decision  to  stick  with  the 

41 

tank  in  light  of  this  growing  criticism. 

The  development  went  fairly  smooth  for  the  first  several 

years.  Some  questions  did  arise  with  respect  to  cost  which  cast 

some  early  shadows  on  the  project.  In  spite  of  Army  claims  that  the 

tank  was  coming  in  at  roughly  $500,000,  Representative  Les  Asp in 

(D-WI)  charged  in  July  of  1973  that  the  tank  was  going  to  cost  up 

to  $1  million  per  unit.  The  Army  objected,  of  course,  to  Aspin's 

inclusion  of  research  and  development  (R&D)  costs  in  the  unit 

price.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Army  admitted  that  its  $500,000  price 

tag  was  for  an  empty  tank  and  that  the  price  with  "government 

supplied  equipment,"  (l.e.,  guns,  computers  and  electronic  devices) 

42 

would  raise  the  price  to  $784,000.  No  serious  repercussions 
developed  as  a  result  of  these  revelations  however,  and  the  program 
went  ahead  on  schedule  and  on  cost  (as  the  Army  defined  it). 

General  Motors  chose  to  stick  with  a  proven  concept  for  its  engine, 

a  1500  horsepower  diesel  engine,  while  Chrysler  was  working  on  a 

43 

similar  size  gas  turbine  engine.  As  late  as  August  1974  no 

44 

decision  had  been  made  on  a  gun. 

The  cnly  challenges  to  the  XM-1  were  several  feelers  in  1973 
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from  West  Germany,  in  which  the  Germans  submitted  a  proposal  to  the 

Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  that  Its  Leopard  be  produced  in  the 

United  States  under  license  (probably  by  Ford  Motor  Company) ,  adopted 

45 

by  the  United  States  forces  and  used  as  the  NATO  tank.  Initial 

United  States  reaction  (especially  from  the  Army)  to  this  proposal 

was  cool.  The  Leopard  II  was  rejected  as  "unresponsive  to  the  XM-1 
46 

requirement.”  This  rejection  was  apparently  based  on  an  incompat¬ 
ible  ranking  of  requirements  by  the  United  States  and  Germany.  The 
Leopard  II  could  not,  the  Army  argued,  be  reconfigured  for  the 
exotic  new  British-developed  armor  which  the  XM-1  was  to  carry.  Nor 
did  the  Germans  want  it  reconfigured.  As  discussed  earlier,  they 
sought  to  achieve  protection  via  firepower  and  mobility  plus  a 
low  silhouette.47  Thus  an  early  attempt  to  merge  the  XM-l/Leopard  II 
programs  was  short  lived.  How  much  of  the  death  was  due  to  valid 
technical  reasons  and  how  much  was  political  (and  how  much  of  that 
was  baaed  on  the  recent  and  painful  experience  with  the  MBT-70)  is 
difficult  to  say.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  Army  was  not  about  to 
open  the  door  to  any  external  challenge  to  the  development  of  a 
United  States  Main  Battle  Tank,  having  revived  it  as  an  independent 
program.4®  In  light  of  future  events,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 

the  Army '6  decision  not  to  go  with  the  Leopard  II  and  their  opposi- 

49 

tlon  to  it  had  originally  surfaced  as  early  as  1973.  It  is  also 


clear  that  che  Army's  requirements  were  designed  to  ensure  that  a 
United  States  tank  would  result;  this  was  to  be  expected  from  a  re¬ 
quirements  board  staffed  entirely  with  United  States  Army  personnel. 
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December  1974  (MOU)  to  August  1976 
(Addendum  to  MOU) 

On  December  11,  1974  General  John  R.  Deane,  Jr.,  Asaiatant 

Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  for  Reaearch  and  Development  signed  a 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  which  earlier  had  been  signed  by  his 

German  equivalent  (on  November  27,  1974).  Under  this  MOU,  the 

United  States  and  Germany  agreed  ".  .  .  to  make  a  reasonable  effort 

to  achieve  maximum  standardization  of  the  combat  tank  XM-1  and  the 

combat  tank  Leopard  II  .  .  .  Standardization  of  the  two  tanks 

was  to  be  achieved  by  Including  the  German  Leopard  II  tank,  now  well 

Into  Its  development  stage  (the  Germans  proceded  right  into  the 

Leopard  II  program  after  the  MBT-70  fell  apart  in  early  1970)  In 

the  competitive  testing  between  the  two  United  States  prototypes. 

The  Leopard  II  was  a  modification  of  the  German's  successful 

Leopard  I.51  The  major  improvement  involved  upgrading  of  the  tank 

52 

gun  from  a  105  mm  to  a  120  mm  smooth-bore  gun.  In  most  respects, 
the  Leopard  II  appeared  to  be  roughly  equivalent  to  the  United 
States'  XM-1  tank  under  development  (although  this  appraisal 
certainly  was  to  be  subject  of  significant  debate  over  the  next 
several  years). 

Apparently  the  impetus  for  the  MOU  came  from  the  United 
53 

States,  but  from  the  DOD  level,  not,  certainly,  from  any  lower 
54 

level.  The  initiative  should  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
times.  As  noted  in  Chapter  IV,  1974  was  the  beginning  of  efforts  in 
the  Senate  and  from  civilian  sources  (Callaghan  via  his  State 
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Department  exposure)  as  well  as  from  the  White  House  to  seek  cost¬ 
and  military-efficiencies  in  NATO.  The  two-way  street,  the  means 
the  United  States  would  eventually  chose  to  show  her  commitment  to 
standardization  was  fast  becoming  a  popular  password  in  two  key 
weapon  systems,  the  F-16  and  the  AWACS,  or  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System,  both  very  prestigious  (to  DOD)  and  very  expensive. 
United  States  willingness  to  consider  a  European  system  as  a 
competitor  for  her  tank  purchase  would  strengthen  the  United  States' 
position  in  negotiations  on  the  F-16  and  AWACS.^  These  concerns, 
in  light  of  Germany's  earlier  expressed  interest  in  joining  the 
competition  made  the  tank  program,  in  DOD  eyes,  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  make  what  many  in  DOD  apparently  hoped  would  be  more 
than  a  token  gesture. 

The  competition  was  to  take  place  starting  in  September  of 
1976  and  was  to  be  "to  the  same  ground  rules  and  constraints 
established  for  the  XM-1."  The  original  MOU  specified  that  all 
three  prototypes  would  be  tested  "in  the  same  time  frame"  but  this 
phrase,  the  significance  of  which  will  be  clear  later,  was  deleted 
by  General  Deane,  apparently  after  the  Germans  had  signed  the 
MOU. ^  xt  is  significant  also  that  nowhere  in  the  MOU  was  there  any 
commitment  on  the  part  of  either  side  to  purchase  the  other's 
system,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  tests!  The  MOU  states 
merely  that  the  "USDA  [United  States  Department  of  the  Army]  con¬ 
firms  its  intention  to  test  a  Leopard  II  .  .  .  and  include  it  in  a 
comparative  test  and  evaluation.""^  This  is  in  contrast  to 
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popular  conceptions  at  that  time,  nurtured  by  proponents  of 

standardization  that  the  MOU  was  an  explicit  agreement  by  both 

59 

sides  **. o  purchase  the  winner.  This  misconcpetion  was  widespread 
well  into  1977.  On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of  standardization 
sought  to  emphasize  that  Germany  had  made  no  promise  of  any  nature 
(which  was  clearly  the  case)  yet  continued  to  nurture  the  perception 
that  the  United  States  was  comitted  to  purchasing  the  winning 
tank!**® 


The  first  formal  "commitment"  came  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Army,  Martin  R.  Hoffmann,  on  February  12,  1976  when  he  stated  that, 

...  if  the  Leopard  proves  the  superior  tank  and  is  cost 
effective  in  terms  of  producibility  in  terms  of  its  utility  on 
the  battlefield  we  want  the  best  equipment  for  our  soldiers  that 
we  can  get  and  find  and  we  will  in  fact  pick  that  tank  should 
it  come  out  that  way.  There  is  no  commitment  to  do  that  but  we 
have  indicated  that  is  our  philosophy/policy  and  that  will  be 
the  result  should  it  come  to  pass. 

Even  this  commitment  was  soon  qualified,  significantly  it  turns  out, 

62 

by  a  requirement  that  the  German  tank  be  "clearly  superior,"  a 
possibility  which  was  highly  unlikely  given  the  relatively  similar 
time  frame  of  their  development  and  the  (albeit  limited)  cooperation 
which  went  into  this  development.  If  this  qualification  was  in¬ 
sufficient  in  itself,  the  fact  that  both  tanks  were  to  be  tested  to 

United  States  criteria  certainly  guaranteed  that  any  tank  not 

63 

developed  to  these  criteria  would  not  be  selected. 

Nevertheless,  the  die  was  cast  and  expectations,  deservedly 


or  not,  were  high,  especially  in  Germany,  that  the  one-way  street 
finally  had  a  chance  of  becoming  a  two-way  street. 
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The  Fight 

Having  lost  the  first  round  of  the  battle,  some  elements  of 

the  Army  turned  now  to  efforts  to  defeat  selection  of  the  Leopard 

II.  Initial  challenges  were  to  the  armor  protection  (too  light) 

64 

and  to  the  cost  (too  high) .  Initial  estimates  were  that  the 
German  tank  would  cost  in  excess  of  $1  million.  While  it  appears 
clear  that  the  German  tank  would  be  somewhat  more  expensive  than 
the  United  States'  tank,  exactly  how  much  more  is  confusing  due  to 
the  lack  of  agreement  on  how  to  compute  cost  Further,  challenges 
were  beginning  to  emerge  (again)  to  the  cost  of  the  XM-1  as 
Senator  Eagleton  (D-MO)  once  again  joined  the  fight.  As  he  noted 
in  calling  for  a  GAO  study 

Estimated  cost  of  the  XM-1  program  is  $6.2  billion,  up  31Z 
from  a  previous  estimate  of  $4.3  billion.  Program  acquisition 
costs  have  gone  from  $701,000  in  FY  1972  to  $1,287,000  in 
FY  1974  with  unit  production  cost  put  at  $507,000  (FY  1972 
dollars)  for  3312  tanks,  and  an  overall  cost  per  tank  of  $1.9 
million.67 

How  these  costs  compared  with  the  Leopard  was  never  made  clear  as 

the  Army  continued  to  stick  with  the  $500,000  XM-1  figure  in  most 

of  its  testimony.  Senator  Eagleton,  who  had  helped  kill  the  MBT-70 

as  it  ran  into  cost  overruns,  also  asked  the  GAO  to  evaluate  the 

adequacy  of  the  Army's  effort  to  consider  alternative  tanks  and  to 

look  into  the  feasibility  of  producing  the  Leopard  II  in  the 
68 

United  States.  The  GAO  study  was  released  on  July  22,  1976  and 


was  generally  critical  of  the  entire  tank  program.  A  summary  of 
the  GAO  report  will  be  included  later  in  this  chapter. 
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The  next  several  months  witnessed  a  tremendous  amount  of 

political  maneuvering  in  the  press,  in  the  Pentagon  and  in  Congress 

between  the  opponents  and  proponents  of  standardization.  The 

maneuvering  clearly  fits  the  high-low  dichotomy  suggested  in 

earlier  chapters.  Those  for  whom  the  issues  assumed  a  strategic 

perspective  (generally  at  the  DOD  level  and  in  the  Senate  Armed 

Services  Committee)  were  pushing  for  a  fair  competition  between  the 

two  tanks  while  those  for  whom  the  issue  was  a  structural  one, 

(the  Army,  especially  the  Armor  branches,  the  House  Armed  Services 

Committee,  especially  the  Investigations  Subconmittee  where  a 

sympathetic  Congressman  Stratton  sat,  and  industry)  pursued  a  number 

of  ploys  to  avoid  or  downgrade  the  possibility  that  the  German  tank 

would  be  selected.  For  this  later  group,  although  diplomatic 

69 

considerations,  for  the  most  part,  precluded  open  opposition,  a 
clear  pattern  of  cooperation  in  hindering  the  competition  emerges. 

The  contracts  for  the  XM-1  with  Chrysler  and  GM  called  for 
prototypes  to  be  available  for  test  by  early  February  1976.  The 
MOU  of  December,  however,  did  r.ot  call  for  the  Leopard  II  to  be 
available  until  September  1,  1976.  The  original  concept  for  the 
competition  had,  as  noted  earlier,  called  for  a  simultaneous 
testing  of  the  prototypes — the  Army  had ,  however ,  deleted  this 
requirement  from  the  MOU  with  the  Germans  when  they  discovered  the 
German  tank  would  not  be  ready  until  September,  rather  than 
February  as  originally  planned  (incidentally,  very  little  debate 
surrounded  this  decision).  The  Army  apparently  presented  the 
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relatively  disorganized  (at  that  time)  proponents  of  standardization 
vlth  a  fait  acompli.  The  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  XM-1 
prototypes  over  the  intervening  eight  months  was  seized  by  opponents 
as  an  ideal  opportunity  to,  de  facto,  phase  the  Leopard  II  out  of 
competition  before  someone  in  DOD  actually  forced  them  into  a 
corner  during  the  evaluation  of  the  Leopard  II  and  made  them  buy 
it.  The  Army  decided  not  only  to  hold  to  the  original  planned  test 
schedule  but  also  to  award  a  final  contract  and  to  go  into  Full 
Scale  Engineering  Development  (FSED)  of  the  XM-1  on  schedule.7®  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  plan  received  no  scrutiny  in  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  on  the  FY  1976  Authorization 
Bill.  It  was  not  until  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  began 
their  hearings  that  the  Implications  of  this  decision  were  brought 
to  light.71 

The  entire  tone  of  the  Army  witnesses  during  the  1975  hearings 

(on  the  FY  1976  budget)  was  negative  with  respect  to  the  Leopard,  if 

in  fact,  the  competition  was  even  acknowledged.  The  XM-1  was 

72 

implicitly  considered  the  United  States'  tank  of  the  future.  At 

one  point,  in  fact.  General  Cooksey  stated  quite  clearly  that  he 

did  not  anticipate  the  Leopard  II  being  chosen,  this  in  February  of 

1975  with  the  evaluation  still  over  a  year  away.  The  Army  tactic 

was  to  follow  the  schedule  for  the  XM-1  paying  only  lip  service  to 

74 

the  Impending  competition,  continually  emphasizing  the  higher  cost 
and  expected  lower  capability  of  the  Leopard  II. 7^ 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  however,  challenged 
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Che  Army,  eventually  deleted  the  funds  for  the  Full  Scale  Engineering 

Development  and  recommended  to  the  full  Senate  (which  they  accpeted) 

that  the  Army  keep  both  of  the  United  States  tanks  alive  and  not 

make  a  source  selection  until  the  Leopard  was  included  in  a  joint 

test.^®  While  the  Army  paid  lip  service  to  the  Senate  Armed 

Services  Committee's  desire  to  seek  standardization^  it  proceded 

to  undercut  the  Senate  action  by  shifting  pressure  back  to  the 

House  Armed  Services  Committee,  where,  incidentally.  Secretary  of 

Defense  James  Schlesinger  supported  the  Army  in  requesting  House 
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support  in  overturning  the  Senate  reduction  in  conference.  The 

House  did,  indeed,  win  this  action  and  the  Army  was  given  the  go- 

ahead  to  pursue  single  source  selection  and  FSED  before  the 
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Leopard  II  ever  entered  the  competition. 

However,  the  Army  ran  into  a  second  challenge  to  their  plans, 
this  time  in  the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  The  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  reconznended  a  modification  in  the  Army's  plan — 
approving  the  completion  of  the  United  States'  runoff  but  deleting 
funds  for  the  award  of  a  FSED  contract  until  after  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  Leopard  II  and  the  United  States  winner  had  been  com- 
BO 

pleted.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  was  more  sympathetic 
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to  the  Army's  plight  and  replaced  the  money.  While  this  reversal 

of  roles  seems  to  contradict  the  subgovernment  thesis,  this  is  not 

necessarily  true — the  subgovernment  relations  are  much  stronger  in 
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the  Authorization  Committees.  The  Appropriation  Committees  seem 


to  march  to  different  drummers.  The  House  Committee  appears  to  have 
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been  driven  to  a  significant  degree  by  the  desire  to  save  money 

and,  in  spite  of  delaying  the  FSED,  the  questioning  in  the  House 

Appropriations  Subcommittee  was  generally  friendly  to  the  Army's 
85 

position.  More  surprisingly,  interviews  with  Senate  Appropriation 
Committee  staffers  indicated  a  much  more  hostire  attitude  from 
elements  in  that  committee  towards  the  entire  standardization  issue 
than  one  would  expect.  Apparently,  the  cost  issue  (a  low  considera¬ 
tion)  was  dominant  in  that  committee. 

The  Senate  won  the  battle  in  conference  and  the  money 
remained  in  the  FY  1976  budget,  authorizing  the  Army  to  award  the 
FSED  contract,  thereby  selecting  a  winner  between  the  two  United 

States  prototypes  and  beginning  development  of  a  winner  before  even 
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evaluating  the  German  Leopard  II. 

The  Army  thus  won  the  first  skirmish  in  its  battle  to  knock 
the  Leopard  II  out  of  consideration.  The  major  conflict  took  place 
in  the  authorizing  cycle  and  was  a  clear  case  of  structural  versus 
strategic  politics,  resolved  in  favor  of  domestic  concerns. 

The  German  response  to  the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  source 
selection  was  quite  bitter  as  both  official  and  unofficial  charges 
emerged  challenging  the  United  States'  sincerity  and  fairness. 

Senator  Eagleton  released  seveial  letters  written  by  Hans  L.  Eberhard, 
Director  of  Research  in  the  West  German  Defense  Ministry  to  Malcolm  R. 
Currie,  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  (DDR&E)  in  the 
DOD.  Essentially  Eberhard  complained  that  the  Army  was : 
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.  .  .  entering  into  premature  contractural  and  financial 
commitments  that  might  make  it  impossible  for  the  German  tank 
to  be  judged  'without  any  reservations  and  in  a  fair  manner.'®? 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Germans  saw  the  intense  Army  lobbying 

as  well  as  statements  such  as  that  attributed  to  Norman  Augustine 

in  which  he  argued  that  the  United  States  development  program 
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"should  not  have  to  stop  until  the  other  guy  can  catch  up,"  as 

indicative  of  a  clear  lack  of  Army  interest  in  testing  fairly  the 

Leopard  II.  Quite  correctly,  they  realized  that  the  additional  sunk 

cost  of  approximately  $100  million  resulting  from  the  decision  (to 

proceed  with  FSED)  would  make  it  highly  unlikely  that  the  United 
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States  would  be  able  politically  to  reverse  its  course. 

To  reassure  the  Germans ,  Secretary  of  the  Army  Martin 

Hoffmann,  on  February  12,  1976,  made  the  first  public  pledge  by  the 
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Army  to  purchase  the  Leopard  II,  as  noted  earlier.  The  Secretary, 
as  noted  above,  was,  however,  vague  as  to  what  would  happen  if  the 
two  tanks  were  roughly  equivalent.  The  concept  of  comparative 
evaluation,  in  this  case  seemed  to  mean,  to  him,  seeking  commonality 
on  various  subcomponents.^ 

Additional  leaks,  widely  reported  in  the  press,  continued  to 

keep  the  question  of  United  States  sincerity  alive.  An  internal 

memo  from  Dr.  Currie  to  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  Donald 

Rumsfeld,  in  February  of  1976  deepened  German  concern.  Currie 

reportedly  told  Rumsfeld  that  "the  realistic  likelihood  of  the 

modified  Leopard  II  being  desirable  for  adoption  by  the  United 
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States  is  considered  low."  The  battle  grew  warmer  (and  larger) 
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with  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  by 

Karl  Damm,  a  Christian  Democrat  Member  of  Parliament  and  Chairman 

of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly's  Subcommittee  on  European  Defense 
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Cooperation.  Although  speaking  unofficially  Damm,  in  addressing 

the  United  States'  interest  in  German  and  NATO  procurement  of  the 

expensive  AWACS,  warned  that: 

To  speak  quite  frankly,  ...  I  personally  do  not  see  any 
possibility  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  take  part 
in  the  AWACS  program  unless  the  United  States  of  America  spends 
a  corresponding  amount  on  German  tanks.  This  would  be  a  fair 
deal,  a  two-way  street. "94 
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At  this  point,  the  Army  began  to  circle  the  wagons.  Pres¬ 
sure  from  industry  mounted,  both  public  and  private.  AVCO- Lycoming 
Division,  developer  of  the  Chrysler  tank's  turbine  engine  issued  a 
press  release  in  June  or  July  of  1976  noting  that  "approximately 
$60  million  more  a  year  in  new  business  would  be  pumped  into  the 
Connecticut  economy,"  if  the  XM-1  were  built.  ^  Private  correspon¬ 
dence  between  high  industrial  levels  and  high  DOD/Congressional 
levels  was  also  floating  around  at  this  time.  And  the  Army  began 
to  note  openly  and  in  press  statements  the  qualification  to 
Hoffmann's  commitment  to  buy  the  Leopard  II,  that  the  United 

States  was  willing  to  purchase  the  Leopard  II  only  if  it  proved  to 
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be  "clearly  superior"  and  of  "comparable  cost." 

Further  confusing  the  issue  was  the  fact  that  even  if  the 
Leopard  II  were  chosen,  it  was  to  have  been  produced  in  the  United 
States  under  license.  During  the  preceding  debate,  a  United 
States  company,  FMC  Corporation,  was  performing  an  evaluation  to 
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determine  costs  and  feasibility  of  United  States  production,  an 

evaluation  which  was  to  play  a  part,  supposedly,  in  the  final 
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decision.  The  issue  was,  thus,  broader  than  a  purely  economic 
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issue,  and  revolved,  probably,  around  Issues  such  as  national 

pride  and  institutional  essence. Additionally,  the  Army  and 

United  States  contractors  clearly  did  not  want  the  extra  problems 

and  inevitable  delays  which  adopting  a  foreign  system  to  United 
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States  production  would  entail  and  which  had  plagued  the  now 
twenty  year  history  of  tank  cooperation. 

The  Army  was  clearly  concerned  with  countering  growing 
pressure  on  the  impending  evaluation  and  was  seeking  to  lay  ground¬ 
work  which  would  avoid  their  being  trapped  into  giving  the  Leopard  II 
more  consideration  than  absolutely  necessary.  The  Authorization 
Hearings  for  FY  1977  reflect  this  concern.  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Hoffmann,  responding  to  friendly  questioning  in  hearings  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  clearly  indicated  the  hurdles  which 
the  Leopard  II  faced: 

If  the  Leopard  emerges  better  on  a  total  program  analysis 
basis,  in  other  words,  not  only  tank  performance  and  durability 
and  serviceability  and  the  like,  but  producibility,  and 
chiefly  cost-effectiveness — if  it  proves  a  better  article  at  the 
price  for  meeting  our  full  requirements,  which  are  different  from 
the  German  requirements,  we  have  said  we  want  the  best  equipment 
we  can  get  for  our  forces  and  we  would  select  that  tank. 

Frequent  note  was  made  in  these  hearings  and  In  1975  of  the 

fact  that  the  Leopard  II  which  was  to  be  tested  was  a  significantly 

modified  (to  United  States  requirements)  version  of  the  German's 

regular  Leopard  II.  The  arguments  ran  along  standardization  lines: 
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If  it  wasn't  like  theirs,  then  why  buy  it.  Also  this  called  into 

question  the  validity  of  the  competition,  since  the  test  model  of 

the  Leopard  II  was  a  highly  modified  and  hence,  untested  version  of 
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their  development  model.  Much  attention  was  also  directed  by  the 
Army  to  the  broader  arena  which  the  United  States  was  designing  for. 
Secretary  Hoffmann,  in  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings 
pointed  out  that: 

Our  feeling  has  been  that  because  of  the  different  require¬ 
ments  for  which  those  two  tanks  were  designed,  we  have  a 
broader  requirement,  both  in  terms  of  temperatures,  different 
fighting  conditions,  and  the  like  than  the  Germans  do.  They  are 
having  to  modify  their  tank  to  meet  those  requirements. 

So,  I  don't  think  the  degree  of  optimism  that  the  Leopard 
would  meet  the  rigors  of  that  overall  program  competition  are 
very  high.^®^ 

Yet,  testimony  the  previous  year  by  General  Weyand,  Army  Chief  of 

Staff,  noted  that  the  XM-1  was  "...  intended  only  for  the  European 
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units  ..."  This  would  seem  to  indicate,  as  several  Congres¬ 
sional  staffers  noted,  that  parts  of  the  requirements  argument  were 
purely  politically  motivated. 

In  the  same  testimony,  in  an  attempt  to  back  away  from  the 
commitment  he  made  earlier,  Secretary  Hoffmann  stressed  that  the 


original  concept  in  the  MOU  was  not  competition,  but  rather 
cooperation  in  developing  common  items: 

The  XM-1  MOU  we  discussed  points  not  at  accommodating 
standardization  in  terms  of  an  overall  end  item  in  tanks 
immediately,  but  working  toward  such  things  as  interoperability, 
inter j^nge  of  fire  direction  systems,  range  finders,  and  the 


This  is  clearly  a  distorted  interpretation  of  a  document 
which  states  that  the  United  States  and  Germany  will  "make  all 

reasonable  efforts  to  achieve  maximum  standardization  of  the  ..." 
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tanks.  Yet  Hoffmann's  interpretation  was  accepted  without 
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challenge  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

John  Ford,  Staff  Director  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  echoed  the  Army  position,  arguing  that  the  Germans  had  no 
intention  of  buying  the  XM-1  and  were  being  much  more  realistic  in 
their  approach,  i.e.,  one  of  harmonization  at  maximum.  He  provided 
the  Army  a  beautiful  opportunity  to  show  that  it  was  the  United 
States  which  was  going  out  of  its  way  to  cooperate  and  that,  if  the 
cooperation  failed,  the  Germans  ought  to  bear  the  blame,  an  astute 
political  maneuver  on  his  part  (and  on  the  Army's?).^®  His 
questions,  submitted  to  the  Army  for  a  response,  are  illuminating: 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Brownman,  has  the  FRG  agreed  to  purchase  the 
winner  of  XM-1  competition? 

Mr.  Brownman.  No,  there  is  no  such  commitment.  In  fact,  as 
mentioned  in  earlier  testimony,  there  is  no  commitment  within 
the  current  MOU  on  the  part  of  either  Government  to  adopt  the 
tank  of  the  other  country  based  upon  the  test  and  evaluation. 

The  Army  has,  on  several  occasions,  announced  to  the  FRG  its 
intentions  in  the  event  the  Leopard  II  (AV)  proves  to  be  a 
clearly  superior  design  and  of  comparable  cost  considering  all 
factors.  The  Army  would  be  prepared  to  recommend  adoption  of 
the  Leopard  design  for  completion  of  development  and  production 
in  the  U.S.  This  is  in  keeping  with  our  overall  objective  of 
providing  our  soldier  with  the  most  cost-effective  equipment 
available.  In  spite  of  requests  for  a  similar  commitment  by  the 
FRG  towards  the  XM-1  design,  no  comment  has  been  received. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Brownman,  has  the  FRG  stated  whether  it  will 
procure  for  its  own  use  the  Leopard  II  (AV)  being  sent  here  for 
evaluation  as  a  potential  XM-1  contender? 

Mr.  Brownman.  No,  the  FRG  has  not  announced  its  plans  in  the 
event  the  Modified  Leopard  II  design  were  adopted  for  U.S. 
development. 
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Mr.  Ford.  There  have  been  some  extremely  confusing  news 
articles  on  XM-1  recently,  originating  in  Europe,  or  in  Inter¬ 
views  in  the  U.S.  granted  by  European  visitors.  The  following 
are  to  clarify  possible  misconceptions  caused  by  those 
interviews : 

A.  Who  decided,  and  when,  to  reorient  the  entire  thrust  of 
the  XM-1  from  a  'national  main  battle  tank*  development  program 
following  the  disastrous  MBT-70  project  to  a  'NATO  main  battle 
tank'  competition?  If  at  all? 

B.  Was  the  FRG  ever  Invited  to  submit  a  tank  design  for 
possible  U.S.  procurement? 

C.  If  not,  what  was  the  FRG  invited  to  do?  By  wham  and  for 
what? 

Mr.  Brownman.  I  appreciate  your  concern  over  potential 
ramifications  of  the  current  XM-1  tank  related  international 
activities. 

Although  the  Defense  Department  has  been  actively  pursuing 
Increased  NATO  standardization,  extreme  care  has  been  exercised 
in  formulation  of  all  agreements  to  insure  that  the  Tripartite 
Tank  Armament  Evaluation  and  the  evaluation  of  the  leopard  II 
will  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  which  precludes  disruptive 
delays  in  the  XM-1  development  program,  but  which  give  the  Army 
the  opportunity  to  assess  fairly  all  potential  candidates  and 
possible  main  armaments.  These  programs  were  attractive  to  the 
Army  in  that  they  provided  additional  competition  at  relatively 
little  cost  and  could  possibly  lead  to  additional  NATO 
standardization . 

The  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU)  signed  in  late  1974, 
concerning  harmonization  of  the  XM-1  tank  and  Leopard  II  tank, 
la  not  a  reduction  of  the  XM-1  program  from  a  'national'  to 
a  'NATO'  program.  Quite  to  the  contrary;  the  agreement  is  very 
limited.  In  this  MOU,  the  U.S.  and  the  FRG  'agree,  within 
national  requirements  for  the  next  generation  of  combat  tanks, 
to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  achieve  maximum  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Combat  Tank  XM-1  and  the  Combat  Tank  Leopard  II  on 
the  date  of  their  introduction  in  the  two  armies.'  Further, 
the  U.S.  has  agreed  to  test  the  modified  Leopard  II  to  the  same 
ground  rules,  specifications  and  constraints  established  for  the 
XM-1  and  include  it  in  a  competitive  test  and  evaluation. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  program  not  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  There  is  no  conmitment  on  the  part  of  either  the  U.S.  or 
FRG  to  adopt  the  tank  of  the  other  country  based  upon  those  tests 
and  evaluations.  Another  possibility  is  that  the  evaluation 
program  may  lead  to  some  commonality  in  subsystems.  As  a  part  of 
the  effort  of  the  two  countries  to  share  tank  technology  it  is 
likely,  although  not  certain  at  this  time,  that  the  FRG  will 
adopt  a  derivation  of  the  XM-1  armor  to  provide  improved 
ballistic  protection.  Such  cross-flow  of  technical  Information 
between  our  two  countries  could  lead  to  some  interoperability  in 
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subsystems,  even  if  both  countries  do  not  agree  on  adoption  of 
the  same  tank.  It  will  also  set  the  stage  for  Increased 
international  cooperation  for  a  NATO  standard  tank  for  the  next 
generation  in  the  late  1980s  or  early  1990s. 

The  FRG  was  not  invited  to  submit  a  tank  design;  however,  the 
Leopard  II  was  evaluated  in  detail  as  a  potential  candidate  for 
the  XM-1  requirement  by  the  MBT  Task  Force  in  1972.  The 
Leopard  ZI  was  rejected  because  of  unacceptable  manufacture  risk, 
cost,  schedule  and  survivability.  The  U.S.  XM-1  prime  con¬ 
tractors  also  examined  foreign  technology  in  the  selection  of 
their  components. 

In  a  September  1973  Secretary  of  Defense  reply  to  Minister 
Leber's  20  August  1973  letter  proposing  the  'merging'  of  the 
XM-1  and  the  Leopard  II  programs  utilizing  an  'Americanized' 
Leopard  II,  the  Secretary  cited  the  Leopard  II  deficiencies  and 
suggested  that  Leopard  II  might  be  modified  to  meet  U.S.  per¬ 
formance  and  cost  constraints. 

Other  testomony  by  the  Army  talked  past  the  issue  of 
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competition  and  considered  the  XM-1  as  the  Army  system.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Consult  tee  did  not  challenge  these  statements. 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  was  like¬ 
wise  cautious,  with  Senator  Taft  trying  to  pin  the  new  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Donald  Rumsfeld,  down  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  evaluation: 

Senator  Taft.  But  there  is  no  question  in  this  generation  of 
tanks  that  we  are  going  to  go  to  Leopard  II  as  the  main  battle 
tank  for  U.S.  forces,  is  there? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  think  what  you  will  probably  best  do 
is  to  talk  to  Secretary  Hoffmann  and  General  Weyand  when  they 
come  in  the  next  day  or  two  so  there  is  no  confusion  as  to 
terminology,  but  it  is,  as  I  understand  it,  the  intention  to  have 
an  evaluation  of  the  Leopard  prototype  and  the  two  U.S.  proto¬ 
types  on  a  careful  basis. 

Senator  Taft.  But  what  is  the  purpose  of  that?  That  is  what 
I  am  asking.  I  want  to  know  what  the  purpose  of  it  is,  whether 
it  is  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  we  order  a  Leopard  II  or 
XM-1,  or  whether  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  see  what  systems  within 
the  weapon  might  best  be  suited  to  commonality,  and  which  system 
is  better  for  use,  but  not  as  to  the  basic  vehicle. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  I  chink  the  comparison  should  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  multipurpose.  The  intention  is  to  evaluate  the  three 
prototypes  and  their  systems  against  a  common  measure.  In  other 
words,  they  are  not  going  to  be  competing  one  against  the  other 
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as  such,  but  against  a  standard  base  of  comparison  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  the  judgments  as  to  cost  and  effectiveness,  and 
then  making  judgments  after  that  concerning  the  equipment  that 
will  be  used. 

Senator  Taft.  1  still  do  not  have  an  answer  to  the  question, 
but  I  would  defer  it. ^ 

Senator  Culver,  a  strong  proponent  of  standardization, 
pushed  harder,  but  got  no  more  clarification  or  commitment  from  the 
Secretary  or  the  Chief  of  Staff: 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  you  and  General  Brown  to  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  clarify  the  status  of  our  XM-1/ 
Leopard  competition  and  procurement  situation. 

You  responded  in  part  to  Senator  Taft's  inquiry  earlier  today 
on  this  subject  and,  as  one  who  is  very  interested  in  that 
particular  competition,  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
record  publicly  be  clear  as  to  just  what  the  U.S.  commitments, 
obligations,  and  intentions  are  with  regard  to  fulfilling  our 
memorandum  of  understanding  that  the  Army  entered  into  with  the 
Germans  in  December  1974. 

As  you  know,  we  currently  have  the  GM  and  Chrysler  prototypes 
in  competition,  and  we  will  make  a  decision  on  these  in  March, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Leopard  will  be  ready  next 
fall.  It  is  further  my  understanding,  even  though  you  are 
asking  for  $141  million  now  to  start  a  procurement  cycle  on  the 
XM-1,  that  the  decision  on  the  main  battle  tank  for  the  future 
will  not  be  made  until  a  year  from  now,  when  the  Leopard  enters 
into  serious  competition  and  evaluation  in  March  of  1976,  and 
then  a  decision  will  be  made.  .  .  . 

Senator  Culver.  Correct.  The  decision  on  the  American 
prototype  will  be  made  in  a  couple  of  months,  February  or  March, 
and  it  is  undergoing  testing  in  Aberdeen. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  this  is  the  evidence 
of  whether  or  not  we  are  serious  about  NATO's  standardization. 

We  are  talking  about  one  of  the  most  expensive  procurement  items 
that  we  are  going  to  have  in  the  foreseeable  future  in  the  arms 
industry,  a  million  dollars  a  copy,  with  a  buy  of  10,000 — 

$10  billion. 

The  German  Government  has  evidenced  apprehensions  about  how 
sincere  our  Government  is  in  fulfilling  its  obligations  under 
the  MOU.  Now,  where  are  we  on  this?  I  think  that  it  is 
important  to  clarify  the  response  that  was  made  to  Senator  Taft 
on  this  subject. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  As  I  indicated.  Secretary  Hoffmann  and 
General  Weyand  are  prepared  to  discuss  it  in  detail,  but  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  w«.y  you  described  it  is  accurate, 
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except  that  instead  of  the  phrase  'competition,'  which  I  think 
suggests  a  particular  form  of  comparison  to  most  of  us,  the 
phrase  that  is  being  used  is  'a  comparative  analysis,'  which  is 
why  I  made  reference  to  the  arrangement  whereby  these  prototypes 
would  be  tested  against  standard  reference.  It  is  a  semantic 
question. 

Senator  Culver.  As  to  which  elements  best  comport  with  NATO 
main  battle  tank  requirements  of  the  future,  they  are  all  going 
up  against  a  comparable  standard,  in  terms  of  weight  and 
flexibility,  fire  power,  cost,  everything. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Culver.  But  our  intent  here  is  to  honor  our  NOU 
agreement  of  December  1974. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Senator  Culver.  That  is  to  have  a  full-fledged  comparative 
test  and  evaluation  with  the  XM-1,  and  you  do  not  preclude  the 
possibility  that  could  end  up  in  a  Leopard  tank  production? 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  No.  The  question  that  came  up  with 
Senator  Taft  was  the  situation  that,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
Leopard  II  will  be  available  for  this  purpose  in  September  1976 
as  opposed  to  February  1976,  which  had  been  earlier  anticipated. 

Senator  Culver.  That  6-month  slip  was  agreed  to  long  ago. 
That  is  acceptable,  but  it  does  seem,  I  think,  desirable  in 
many  ways  to  run  all  three  in  competition,  but  that  was  deter¬ 
mined  otherwise.  We  were  going  to  have  a  genuine  competition, 
but  I  understand  that  Senator  Taft  got  a  direct  answer  that  we 
are  really  talking  more  about  component  parts  and  certainly 
played  down  the  possibility  that  the  Leopard  II  would  be 
selected  as  such. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  That  is  included. 

Senator  Culver.  I  agree  it  is  included,  but  we  are  talking 
about  a  genuine  competition  here,  are  we  not? 

General  Brown.  Not  competition;  not  competitive  flyoffs  as 
we  do  with  aircrafts,  but  comparative  evaluations.  Senator  Taft 
used  the  word  'commonality.'  I  think  we  all  agree  that  this  is 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  about  standardization  and,  as  I 
understand  it,  we  are  quite  serious.  If  the  Leopard  II  turns 
out  to  be  a  better  tank  than  the  two  models  we  are  evaluating 
this  spring,  then  we  might  arrange  to  build  the  Leopard  II  under 
license  in  this  country.  Of  course,  we  cannot  rely  on  a  tank 
production  line  in  some  other  country.  Since  the  Leopard  I  was 
the  result  of  a  United  States  and  German  codevelopment  effort, 
we  know  a  lot  about  that  tank.  It  is  true  that  the  model  to  be 
evaluated  will  be  an  improved  and  upgraded  version  of  the 
Leopard  which  we  have  not  seen. 

Senator  Culver.  It  does  not  make  much  sense  for  us  to  be 
jointly  funding  a  cost  study,  which  the  American  taxpayers  are 
paying  for  now,  of  the  producibility  of  the  Leopard,  for  example. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld.  Senator,  on  page  143  of  my  report,  at 
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Che  Cop  ic  says: 

In  September  of  1976  a  modified  Leopard  II  proCoCype  will  be 
subjected  Co  a  comparaCive  evaluation  againsC  XM-1  requirements. 
The  test  and  evaluation  will  be  identical  to  those  accomplished 
by  the  U.S.  candidates.  Final  results  of  the  Leopard  II 
evaluation  are  scheduled  to  be  available  by  March  1977  and  will 
be  considered  fully  in  the  process  of  decision  making  on  tank 
procurement. 

Senator  Culver.  I  just  wanted  to  afford  you  an  opportunity 
for  purpose  of  a  public  record  to  make  that  statement  so  there 
will  not  be  any  ambiguity  concerning  the  nature  and  purport  of 
your  response  to  Senator  Taft's  inquiry  on  the  same  subject 
hours  ago.^ 

It  was  clear  that  DOD  had  decided  to  push  the  idea  of  commonality 
over  competition. 

Senator  Culver  also  sought,  unsuccessfully,  to  open  the 
issue  or  the  FSED  contract  which  was  due  to  begin  in  July  of  1976.^^ 

Senator  Taft  later  pursued  the  questioning  with  Dr.  Currie, 
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Senator  Taft.  Dr.  Currie,  where  are  we  on  the  XM-1?  In  open 
session  it  was  asked  the  other  day  about  whether  the  decision 
was  made  and  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  with  the  XM-1  regardless 
of  what  the  effect  of  the  tests  is,  or  whether  we  are  still  as  a 
vehicle  locking  at  the  Leopard  II.  And  my  understanding  was — 
and  I  was  unable  to  get  confirmation  on  it — that  the  tests  are 
to  take  place  are  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  various  systems, 
and  the  possibility  of  developing  commonality  of  systems,  but 
not  in  this  generation  of  adopting  the  vehicle  other  than  the 
XM-1,  either  alternative,  of  the  U.S.  manufacturers;  is  that 
correct? 

Dr.  Currie.  The  two  XM-1  prototypes  have  been  delivered  to 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  and  are  undergoing  Army  tests  to  be 
completed  this  spring.  The  winner  of  that  competition,  assuming 
that  one  of  the  two  tanks  is  adequate  and  meets  the  require¬ 
ments — and  everything  I  have  seen  so  far  indicates  that  this  is 
one  of  the  best  programs  we  have — we  will  enter  into  engineering 
evelopment  next  summer.  The  Germans  have  agreed  to  deliver  their 
modified  Leopard  II  by  the  first  of  September,  following  which 
time  it  will  be  evaluated  on  a  comparative  basis.  Now,  I  would 
say  this,  that  if  our  tanks  do  not  perform  adequately,  or  if 
they  are  too  expensive,  and  if  the  German  tank  is  clearly 
superior  performancewise  or  cost-wise,  that  we  still  will 
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maintain  the  option  to  choose  the  German  tank,  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  a  high  probability  kind  of  an  eventuality,  but  it 
is  definitely  in  the  plans. 

Senator  Taft.  That  will  be  the  next  fall  decision? 

Dr.  Currie.  About  a  year  from  now.  So  that  we  will  begin 
engineering  development  on  one  of  our  tanks  this  suamer,  and 
the  contract  will  have  options  in  it  to  cancel  that  contract  if 
the  German  tanks  are  chosen  a  year  from  now.  This  is  done  so 
that — 

Senator  Taft.  When  will  the  choice  be  made  on  the  contractor 
on  the  XM-1? 

Dr.  Currie.  It  will  be  made  early  this  summer  and  the 
contract  will  be  given  to  one  of  them  in  July. 

I  think,  however,  the  program,  shy  of  that  eventual 
happening,  is  already  having  a  great  deal — it  is  getting  us 
together  with  the  German  tank  people.  For  example,  I  have  made 
available  all  of  the  technology  in  this  country  on  fire  control 
systems,  night  vision,  and  so  on.  And  they,  in  fact,  are  using 
this;  they  are  embodying  it  in  their  tank. 

We  have  had  exchanges  on  the  design  of  armor. 

So  that  1  think  that  both  nations  will  benefit  by  this 
exchange,  even  if  it  does  not  result  in  the  choice  by  them  of 
our  tank,  or  vice  versa. 

Senator  Taft.  And  that  may  result  in  the  commonality  of 
systems? 

Dr.  Currie.  Yes.  1 

While  DOD/Army  testimony  on  procurement,  which  generally 
Ignored  the  Leopard  II,  was  unchallenged  in  the  House,  members  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  several  occasions  jumped  on 
the  Army  to  clarify  their  position  and  to  clearly  include  the 
Leopard  II  in  the  testing--of ten  requiring  inclusions  of 
additional  remarks  for  the  record. The  Senate  was  obviously 
concerned  with  appearances  and  the  broader  strategic  issues  at 
stake. 


It  was  clear  as  time  approached  for  the  United  States'  XM-1 
contract  decision  to  be  made  that  the  Army  considered  the  impending 
decision  the  important  one  with  respect  to  a  new  tank  and  apparently 
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the  Department  of  Defense  had  come  to  realize  that  there  was  no 

hope  of  the  German  tank  winning  and  had  decided  to  go  along  with  the 

Army  on  that  point.  The  General  Accounting  Office  released  the 

study  requested  by  Senator  Eagleton  over  a  year  earlier  in  which 

they  quertioned  whether  the  DC®  seriously  intended  to  consider  the 

Leopard  II  as  an  alternative  to  the  XM-1.  Newspaper  reports  of 

the  GAO  conclusions  were  widespread  and  further  convinced  the 
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Germans  that  the  cause  was  lost. 

The  GAO  in  its  broad  evaluation  went  beyond  the  immediate 

political  question  and  argued  that  the  Army  was  "...  permitting 

the  XM-1  program  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  incomplete  and  incon- 
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elusive  information  concerning  broader  issues."  Specifically, 
the  GAO  noted : 

(a)  cost-effectiveness  studies  were  needed  with  respect  to 
tradeoffs  between  large  MBTs  and  more  numerous,  less  costly  weapons 
as  the  best  means  of  overcoming  Warsaw  Pact  superiority. 

(b)  significant  debate  and  controversy  surrounds  the  choice 
of  a  gun,  especially  in  light  of  recent  United  States,  British  and 
West  German  tripartite  gun  competition. 

121 

(c)  the  Leopard  II  is  not  being  given  a  fair  treatment. 

The  first  issue  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  the  study,  while 

the  second  will  be  addressed  in  the  next  section.  The  third  point 
is  the  issue  which  has  been  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  last  few 
pages.  The  GAO  argued,  after  significant  interviews  with  tank 
specialists,  that  the  failure  to  test  the  three  tanks  simultaneously 
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could  significantly  degrade  the  reliability  of  the  test  data.  —  ?:ik 

'  '  "  ,  !  1 1 1  it 

Further,  they  pointed  out,  that  since  the  Army  had  already  prejudged 

ten  major  subcomponents  of  the  Leopard  II  as  unsatisfactory  or 

inadequate  for  a  variety  of  reasons  (technical  risk,  cost,  or 

schedule  impact),  very  little  room  even  existed  for  technical 
123 

evaluation.  Finally,  the  GAO  noted  the  impact  of  differing 
national  experiences  on  tank  doctrine  and  concluded  that,  considering 
the  effect  of  doctrine  driving  requirements,  along  with  the  over¬ 
whelming  pressures  of  national  pride  and  economic  interests,  the 
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chances  of  the  Leopard  II  being  selected  were  "slim." 

A  final  issue  is  raised  but  not  answered,  in  the  GAO  study 

which  could  bear  further  evaluation.  In  a  letter  of  February  3, 

1975  Representative  Les  Aspin  (D-WI)  also  asked  GAO  to  look  into  the 

XM-1  tank.  Mr.  Aspin  noted,  at  one  point  in  his  letter,  that  due 

to  advanced  development  status  of  the  Leopard  II,  it  could  go  into 

125 

production,  even  in  the  United  States,  before  the  XM-1  could. 

The  Army,  however,  had  continually  argued  that  choosing  the 
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Leopard  II  would  delay  the  program  by  26  months.  Aspin’ s  date 

does  seem  more  reasonable,  especially  given  that  the  Germans 

already  had  some  17  prototypes  completed  and  were  nearing  a  pro- 
127 

ductlon  decision.  This  conflict  was  never  addressed  in  the  XM-l/ 
Leopard  debates. 

Gun  Size 

The  second  point  raised  by  the  GAO  study  deserves  further 
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examination.  The  issue  of  what  size  caliber  gun  to  mount  on  the 
new  tank  has  probably  been  the  most  politicized  aspect  of  the  entire 
program.  As  noted  earlier,  the  Germans  planned  the  development  of 
the  Leopard  II  around  a  120  mm  gun,  ostensibly  to  meet  the  threat  of 
the  Soviet  122  mm  gun  and  improved  armor  protection.  Some  have 
suggested,  however,  that  it  was  as  much  a  political  ploy  to  sell 
the  Bundestag  a  new  tank. 

The  United  States,  in  developing  requirements  for  the  XM-1 
was  considering,  as  noted  earlier,  a  gun  anywhere  from  105  to 
120  mm.  No  decision  on  guns  was  made  until  late  1974.  At  this 
point  the  United  States  began  to  lean  toward  the  105  mm  gun  (a 
British  developed  gun  used  on  the  M-60  tank) .  In  the  interim, 
however,  the  United  States  had  agreed  to  join  in  a  tripartite  gun 
evaluation  aimed  at  selecting  a  common  gun  for  the  United  States, 
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United  Kingd^  ,  and  Germany  which  was  to  be  concluded  by  late  1975. 

The  United  Kingdom  entered  a  110  mm  (smoothbore)  gun;  the  United 
States,  its  105  mm;  and  the  Germans,  a  smoothbore  120  mm  gun.  The 
United  States'  gun  used  a  new  armor-piercing  round  which  signifi¬ 
cantly  increased  its  effectiveness.  The  105  mm  was  also  the  no si 

standard  of  the  three;  at  least  over  the  short  term,  as  most 
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current  NATO  tank  guns  were  105s. 

The  shootoff  ended  in  late  1975  and  in  early  1976  the 
Commission  gave  Its  report.  As  reported  by  the  New  York  Times,  the 
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.  .  .supported  the  105  millimeter  gun  with  the  improved 
ammunition  as  the  best  short-term  weapon,  but  recommended  that 
for  the  long-term,  the  allies  turn  to  the  120  mm  gun  developed 
by  the  Germans.  30 

The  decision  against  the  United  States’  105  for  the  long-term 

apparently  was  based  on  its  failure  to  meet  projected  threats  (new 
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armor)  without  the  use  of  a  depleted  uranium-core  round. 

At  this  point,  the  allies  split.  Rather  than  accept  the 
total  recommendation  of  the  commission,  each  saw  it  as  justifying 
their  earlier  decision:  the  United  States  pursued  the  105  (on  the 
XM-1;  therefore  into  the  long-term);  the  Germans  (and  French)  their 
smoothbore  120s;  and  the  British,  development  of  a  new  120  ran  gun, 
but  one  which  would  have  a  rifled  rather  than  a  smoothbore  and 
which  would  therefore  not  be  standard  with  the  German  120.' 

The  puzzling  aspect  of  this  outcome  is  that  the  United 
States  had  committed  itself  well  over  a  year  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  tripartite  trials  to  the  105;  why  is  not  clear.  One 
possible  explanation  for  the  United  States'  position  is  that  it  was 
largely  a  political  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Army  to  put  dis¬ 
tance  between  its  tank  and  the  German  tank.  This  seems  plausible 
considering  that  the  Army  position  sol  .dified  about  the  time  that 
the  German  Leopard  II  began  being  seriously  considered  as  a 
competitor  to  the  XM-1.  The  decision  to  enter  the  tripartite  gun 
shootoff  was  made  in  early  1974.  For  the  half  year  the  United 
States  remained  open  to  all  three  guns,  but  by  late  1974  all 
discussion  focused  on  the  105.  By  March  1975  the  Army  was 
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considering  the  105  as  the  XM-1  gun,  in  spite  of  later  lip  service 
132 

to  the  competition.  In  April  of  1975,  Dr.  Currie  was  hedging 
strongly  against  the  likelihood  of  putting  anything  but  the  105 
on  the  XM-1:  "If,  let's  say,  one  of  the  guns  were  far  superior  to 
the  105,  we  would  still  have  to  then  balance  that  off  against 
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standardization  and  logistics  and  a  redesign  of  the  XM-1  tank." 

The  following  exchange  between  Senator  Culver  and  General 
Baer  in  March  of  1975  clearly  illustrates  that  the  Army  had  already 
chosen  the  105: 

Currently,  the  XM-1  concepts  are  built  around  the  U.S.  105- 
millimeter  gun.  The  vehicles  delivered  at  the  end  of  the 
validation  phase  will  carry  this  gun  as  its  main  armament. 

There  were  good  reasons  for  selection  of  the  105-millimeter  gun 
as  the  main  armament  for  the  initial  XM-1  prototypes.  The  Army 
task  force  did  review  alternate  larger  guns  which  potentially 
had  greater  range  and  penetration  capability  than  the  105- 
millimeter  gun.  However,  it  also  considered  that  the  105- 
mlllimeter  gun  with  some  improvements  already  in  progress  could 
meet  the  operational  requirements  of  the  U.S.  Army  at  that  time. 

There  was  consideration  to  standardization  of  armament  and 
ammunition  both  within  the  U.S.  Array  and  the  NATO  alliance.  It 
was  noted  that  about  50  countries  had  tanks  using  a  105-milli¬ 
meter  gun  system.  If  you  improve  the  capability  of  the  105- 
milllmeter  round  of  ammunition  for  the  XM-1  tank,  then  you  have 
automatically  up-gunned  every  M-60-105  millimeter  gun  tank 
which  is  in  our  inventory  and  the  several  105-millimeter  gun 
tanks  in  the  inventories  of  our  allies.  Although  the  current 
tripartite  evaluation  is  being  conducted  in  an  important  move  to 
further  consideration  of  improving  tank  weapons  of  NATO,  we 
recognize  that  we  must  evaluate  all  factors  associated  with  an 
alternate  gun  in  the  XM-1  tank,  with  careful  attention  to  the 
benefits  of  increased  performance  from  a  larger  caliber  main  gun 
versus  possible  disadvantages  in  the  areas  of  cost,  schedule, 
and  design  changes.  The  decision  maker,  we  believe,  needs  all 
of  these  facts  at  his  disposal,  and  it  is  my  mission  to  provide 
those  facts.  Preliminary  studies  of  alternate  gun  hardware  will, 
of  course,  come  from  the  trials  now  in  process  in  England. 

To  attempt  to  summarize  some  of  the  facts  that  have  been 
developed  on  the  point  here,  we  foresee  a  1-year  schedule  slip. 
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and  about  $55  million  cost  Increase  In  R.D.T.&E.  funds. 

The  indicated  procurement  cost  increase  is  about  $195 
million.  These  figures  are  stated  in  fiscal  year  1974  dollars. 
Considered  in  years  spent,  the  effects  of  Inflation  are  added, 
and  the  increase  would  approximate  $820  million. 

We  are  currently  involved  in  two  actions  which  have  already 
been  alluded  to  which  could  affect  the  XM-1  program  as 
previously  presented  to  you. 

SIZE  AND  TONNAGE  ALTERATIONS 

Senator  Culver.  I  do  not  quite  understand  these  alterations 
you  anticipate  here  In  terms  of  sise  and  tonnage.  You  mean 
under  the  results  of  the  competition,  the  tripartite  competition? 

General  Baer.  No,  sir,  these  are  the  impacts  that  are 
directly  associated  with  the  selection  of  the  larger  gun  Itself. 

A  larger  gun  has  much  higher  pressures. 

Senator  Culver.  If  out  of  the  gun  competition  you  select 
this,  is  that  what  you  are  saying  here? 

General  Baer.  If  out  of  the  gun  competition  we  select  either 
of  the  larger  guns,  the  longer  guns,  it  is  this  kind  of  impact 
that  we  are  going  to  be  dealing  with.  Again,  there  is  nothing 
here  that  is  impossible,  there  is  nothing  here  that  poses  any 
technical  challenges  beyond  those  that  would  be  normal  in  the 
redesign  effort  that  would  be  associated  with  it.  But  a  vehicle 
weight  increase  occurs,  assuming  that  we  want  to  maintain  a 
level  of  protection  consistent  with  that  tfiich  we  have 
established  through  the  designs  up  to  this  point  in  time. 

Senator  Culver.  Are  you  not  really  saying  there,  though, 
when  you  talk  about  the  likelihood  of  a  year's  slippage  in 
trying  to  accommodate  the  winner  of  that  competition,  is  that 
what  you  are  saying? 

General  Baer.  That  is  what  we  are  saying,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Culver.  Have  you  not  really  built  in  such  a  set  of 
prejudicial  considerations  that  there  is  no  way  that  you  are 
realistically  even  contemplating  going  ahead  with  it? 

General  Baer.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  there  are 
two  factors  which  are  very  Important.  One  is  what  may  be  a  very 
significant  payoff  In  performance,  a  greater  capability  of  system 
performance  at  longer  ranges  against  the  threat. 

Senator  Culver.  Can  you  envision  seriously  within  the  current 
state-of-the-art  any  conceivable  kind  of  gun  that  would  have  a 
sufficient  attraction  to  offset  the  kind  of  setbacks  that  are 
reflected  in  this  term  of  schedule  and  your  performance?  The 
things  you  are  citing  right  there  are  just  about  more  than  any¬ 
body  would  ever  realistically  bargain  for.  What  kind  of  gun  can 
you  conceive  coming  out  of  that  competition  that  would  offset 
those  negatives? 

General  Baer.  Again  Senator  Culver,  if  you  are  looking  for  a 
substantial  Increase  at  penetration  at  longer  ranges  here,  you 
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are  probably  going  to  have  to  go  to  a  bigger  gun.  Again,  the 
second  point  that  I  was  going  to  address  here  is  the  natter  of 
standardization  or  cosmonallty  within  the  NATO  Alliance.  If  we 
agree  upon  a  common  gun  In  all  of  the  future  main  battle  tanka 
plus  some  retrofit  programs  In  the  existing  system,  there  can 
be  achieved,  a  payoff  in  the  logistics  area  that  may  offset  the 
cost  differential  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Senator  Culver.  Are  we  really  obligated  to  live  by  the 
results  of  the  gun  competition? 

General  Baer.  Each  of  the  nations  has  the  right  to  make  an 
Independent  decision,  and  again,  I  think — 

Senator  Culver.  Who  will  decide? 

General  Baer.  In  our  case  it  will  be  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Senator  Culver.  Based  on  past  history  and  comparable 
considerations,  how  sanguine  is  it  that  there  is  going  to  be  any 
conmonallty  ever  emerging  in  this,  despite  the  test  results? 

Mr.  Augustine.  In  the  case  of  tank  guns,  the  past  record 
has  not  been  bad.  For  example,  our  current  tank  gun  is  a 
British  design  and  is  used  by  the  Germans  and  ourselves. 

Senator  Culver.  The  105? 

Mr.  Augustine.  Yes,  sir.  Significantly  enough,  everybody 
is  using  it  on  their  advanced  tanks  except  the  British  and  the 
Germans.  The  British  have  gone  to  a  new  gun  themselves.  ^ 

I  have  found  no  evidence  of  a  clear  decision  to  go  with  the 
105,  but  rather  sense  a  gradual  drift  to  it  partially  due  to  Army 
comfort  with  the  gun  (including  Increased  confidence  in  the  new 
armor-piercing  round),  considerations  of  weight  and  cost,  but 
ultimately  and  certainly  hastened  by  a  desire  to,  as  noted  earlier, 
avoid  getting  too  close  to  the  Leopard  II  and  the  challenges  such 
a  position  could  pose.  The  New  York  Times  suggests  this  interpre¬ 
tation  also: 


Privately,  some  Defense  Department  and  Nest  German  officials 
voice  the  suspicion  that  the  Army  insists  on  the  105  because  it 
does  not  want  to  jeopardize  the  future  of  the  XM-1  tank  .... 

The  XM-1  and  the  Leopard  II  are  to  be  subjected  to  a  com¬ 
parative  evaluation  in  the  fall.  For  the  Army  to  acknowledge 
that  a  120  m  gun  would  be  needed  eventually  could  give  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  to  the  Leopard  II  tank.135 


The  Army  tactic  than  appears  to  have  been  to  lock  itself  into 

a  position  from  which  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  change.  The 

XM-1  was  designed  to  use  only  the  105;  the  Leopard  II  was  designed 
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to  accept  either  the  120  or  the  105.  This  would  seem  to 

reinforce  my  suspicion  with  respect  to  the  gun  competition.  Again 

the  Army  was  probably  sincere  when  it  originally  entered  the 

competition;  it  was  only  when  the  German  Leopard  II  became  a 

serious  threat  that  that  sincerity  changed.  In  che  long  run,  this 

tactic  appears  to  have  been  successful  (along  with  others)  in 

holding  off  a  total  system  challenge  by  the  Leopard  II. 
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Following  the  decision  to  stick  with  the  105  the  Army 

began  to  rationalise  their  position,  noting  that,  first,  should  the 

United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  the  United  States  all  adopt  the  105 

(as  they  argued  the  commission  had  recommended)  their  tank  fleets 
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would  be  971  standard  by  1995.  The  Any  also  argued  that  the 
shootout  favored  (according  to  their  Interpretation  of  the 
commission  report)  the  105  for  the  period  of  operation  for  the 
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XM-1  and  that  therefore  the  105  beat  advanced  standardisation. 
However,  in  a  press  conference  on  February  12,  1976  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Martin  Hoffmann  admitted  that  the  tripartite  group  had 
reconmended  the  120  as  the  ultimate  weapon  for  standardisation  pur¬ 
poses,  in  large  part  due  to  its  growth  potential.  The  105  he 

admitted,  has  been  recommended  only  as  a  short-  and  mid-term  gun 
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fox  all  tanks.  In  a  later  press  conference  on  November  12,  1976 
Hoffmann  noted  that  the  XM-1  was  to  be  in  operation  well  into  the 
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1990s;  to  most  people  this  would  seem  to  fit  the  long-term  time 

period  (In  fact,  the  DOD  considers  the  period  from  10  to  20  pears  to 
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be  the  long-term).  Thus  the  Army's  major  effort  to  rationalise 
their  decision  was  tripped  up  in  their  own  logic. 

Nevertheless,  the  Army  continued  to  label  the  Germans  as 

the  dissident  in  the  group,  claiming  that  they  were  the  ones  who 
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rejected  the  panel's  decisions.  In  testimony  before  both  Armed 

Services  Committees,  the  Army  was  extremely  careful  to  make  clear 

all  of  the  above  points,  almost  self-consciously,  it  seems.  The  Army 

did  agree,  however,  that  the  XM-1  tank  ought  to  be  designed  to  allow 

future  accommodation  of  a  120  m  turret  and  gun  (a  very  low  cost 
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option)  recognizing  the  uncertainty  of  Soviet  armor  protection. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  never  questioned  the  Army 

decision.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  however,  continued 

to  push  for  a  standard  gun.  In  its  report,  they  requested: 

.  .  .  The  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  assurance  that  it  is 
most  cost-effective  to  continue  with  the  concurrent  development 
program  with  the  120  sib  gun  and  the  XM-1  tarn*  turret  development 
with  the  105  am  gun  as  compared  to  a  deferral  of  the  turret 
development  until  it  could  be  redesigned  to  accept  a  120  am  gun 
option. 

The  committee  last  year  expressed  strong  support  of 
standardization  in  NATO  and  particularly  the  Army's  effort  to 
standardize  tank  weaponry  in  NATO.  Actions  since  last  year  have 
been  disappointing  in  this  area  as  exemplified  by  the  tripartite 
gun  competition  which  resulted  in  the  new  German  tank  and  Army 
XM-1  tank  each  maintaining  their  own  gun. 

The  committee  requests,  therefore,  chat  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  seek  new  agreements  for  standardization  with  the  NATO 
countries  where  the  main  battle  tank  could  be  standardized 
either  in  whole  or  to  the  extent  possible  through  major  com¬ 
ponents.  Any  new  agreement  that  could  be  reached  would  be 
expected  to  include  the  acceptance  of  the  principal  countries 


concerned  to  cooperate  in  an  equitable  manufacturing  program 
that  would  be  of  mutual  benefit. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  would  be  a  positive  step 
toward  atandardlsation  in  NATO.^* 

In  fact,  the  attitude  among  some  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 

members  and  staffers  was  quite  hostile  with  respect  to  the  Army 

action.  Hyman  Fine,  then  senior  staff  member  on  the  Senate  Armed 

Services  Coomlttee  challenged  bitterly  the  Army's  interpretation  of 
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the  gun  competition.  Senator  Eagleton  noted  what  was  a  prevalent 
feeling  among  many,  that  it  was  becoming  apparent  that  the  United 
States  Army  believed  In  standardisation  "only  when  American  weapons 
are  being  standardized."1^ 

The  General  Accounting  Office  report  also  challenged  the 
Army  on  the  gun,  apparently  with  respect  to  the  perceived  threat: 

We  have  reservations  about  the  decision  to  put  the  105  mm  gun 
on  the  XM-1,  but  DOD  disagrees  with  us,  stating  that  the  chassis 
and  suspension  of  the  XM-1  model  placed  in  full  scale  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  modified  as  necessary  to  insure  that  a  120  mm  gun 
can  be  accepted  without  design  changes  other  than  to  the 
turret.  The  XM-1  project  office  estimated  last  year  that 
changing  to  the  120  mm  gun  would  add  $63  million  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  cost  and  could  Increase  the  tank's  unit  production  cost  by 
$23,000  [fiscal  year  1974  dollars].  Such  a  change  would  make 
meeting  the  present  deslgn-to-cost  goal  more  difficult  and 
would  Increase  the  tank's  weight  by  about  two  tons. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  suggested  studying  the  prospects 
of  incorporating  the  120  mm  gun  In  the  XM-1  in  the  future.  The 
German  Ministry  of  Defense,  on  the  other  hand,  has  said  it  will 
not  share  in  the  continuing  development  of  the  120  mm  gun  and 
ammunition  but  will  complete  the  development  immediately  for 
use  by  the  German  Army  on  the  Leopard  II  AV  .  .  .  . 

The  Department  of  Defense  states  that  the  'logical'  choice 
of  the  105  mm  gun  is  based  on  considerations  of  cost-effective¬ 
ness  against  anticipated  threats,  NATO  standardization, 
logistic  economics,  lew  risk,  and  demonstrated  potential  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  future  potential  growth  in  the  threat. 

The  cost-effectiveness  of  the  105  ran  gun/ammunition  weapon 
system  seems  to  be  necessarily  based  on  the  desired  effectiveness 
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•gainst  the  currently  estimated  1980s  threat.  The  German 
position  appears  to  be  based  on  the  existing  capability  of  the 
120  am  gun/amunition  system  against  a  more  distant  future 
threat.  Since  both  U.S.  Improved  rounds  are  still  in  develop¬ 
ment,  their  low  risk  might  be  questioned.  4 

The  GAO  recommendation  was  to  continue  to  study  the  gun: 

.  .  .  the  Soviets,  with  their  larger  guns,  may  have  an  important 
edge  over  the  XM-1  tank  with  its  105  mm  gun.  The  Tank  Special 
Study  Group,  recognizing  this  possibility,  recommended 
increasing  the  105’ s  range  requirements  and  target-defeating 
capabilities.  Whether  the  technology  to  do  this  is  available 
or  should  be  developed,  whether  a  larger  gun  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  XM-1,  or  whether  other  anti-tank  weapons  with 
longer  ranges  could  be  counted  on  to  match  the  Soviet  weaponry 
are  matters  that  we  think  require  further  study. 

The  disappointing  success  so  far  with  respect  to  the  tank 
was  the  impetus  for  growing  pressure  from  both  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  State  Department  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  take  drastic  action  to  reverse  the  trend  away  from  standardiza¬ 
tion  on  the  tank  and  to  show  positive  signs  of  interest  in 
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Initiating  a  genuine  two-way  street. 


August  1976  (Addendum)  to  January 
1977  (Addition  to  Addendum) 

As  the  deadline  for  announcing  the  decision  between  the 
Chrysler/GM  prototypes  drew  near,  it  was  clear  that  the  Army  had  won 
the  battle  and  the  Leopard  II  was  dead,  and  along  with  it  the  hopes 
of  those  who  saw  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  United  States'  commitment  to 
greater  cooperation  In  defense  procurement  with  Europe  (the  two-way 
street). 

However,  the  proponents  of  standardization  mounted  a  last-ditch 
effort  to  preserve  the  cooperative  program.  Senator's  Nunn  and 
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Culver,  in  a  letter  in  April  of  1976,  asked  Secretary  of  Defense 
Rumsfeld  to  reconsider  the  nature  of  the  United  States'  tank. 
Apparently  strong  pressure  was  also  exerted  by  the  State 
Department's  Bureau  of  Political -Military  Affairs  on  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs, 
the  DOO'8  political-military  division.  Both  suggested  renegotiation 
of  the  agreement  with  the  Germans  to  assure  some  harmonization  of 
the  tanks,  admitting,  in  effect,  that  total  standardization  was  not 
feasible  and  that  the  Army  had  won  the  big  battle.  Both  sought  to 


avoid  the  political  repercussions  which  would  follow  a  total 
scrapping  of  the  effort. 

At  this  point,  increasing  attention  was  turned  to  a  little 
noticed  provision  of  the  original  1974  MOD;  the  same  one,  in  fact, 
mentioned  by  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Martin  Hoffmann  in  his 
February  1976  press  conference,  that  section  which  required  that 
maximum  attention  be  paid  to  the  development  of  common  components 
(i.e..  Interoperability).  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld,  bowing  to 
the  inevitability  of  the  situation,  but  seeking  to  save  at  least 
some  semblance  of  the  agreement,  agreed  with  the  West  German 
Defense  Minister  Georg  Leber,  at  the  MATO  meeting  in  Brussels  in 
June  1976,  to,  in  principle,  drop  the  idea  of  standardization  and 
to  pursue  greater  commonality. Army  Undersecretary  Norman  R. 
Augustine  and  Robert  N.  Parker,  Deputy  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  (DDR&E)  were  sent  to  Bonn  to  work  out  the  details. 
According  to  the  New  York  Times,  a  draft  memorandum  was  agreed  upon 
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"calling  for  the  two  nations  to  use  such  common  tank  components  as 

152 

the  gun,  engine  and  power  train."  The  memo  was  to  be  formally 
signed  during  Defense  Minister  Leber's  visit  to  the  Pentagon  on 
July  2,  1976. 

In  between  the  agreement  on  the  memo  and  Mr.  Leber's  visit, 

however,  the  Army  mounted  an  attack  against  the  memo  on  legal  and 
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contractual  terms,  apparently  with  support  of  the  Deputy 
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Secretary  of  Defense,  William  P.  Clements. 

Senator's  Culver  and  Nunn  along  with  Eagleton  and 

Representative  Les  Asp In  continued  to  put  Increasing  public  pressure 

on  DOD,  with  Nunn  noting  in  particular  the  political  Implications 

of  failure  to  show  success  on  this  project. In  spite  of  this, 

the  Army  was  successful  and  the  memo  was  not  signed  at  the  July  2 

meeting.  Following  this  meeting,  Leber  returned  to  Germany  and 

began  a  campaign  to  ease  domestic  pressure  (repercussions)  at  home 
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by  downplaying  the  feasibility  of  total  standardization  and 
arguing  for  coordination  between  the  two  projects.  However,  at  the 
same  time,  officials  at  Krauss-Maff ei,  AG,  German  manufacturer  of 
the  Leopard  II,  noted  that  they  doubted  the  technical  feasibility 
and  possibility  of  integrating  the  two  tanks.  "It  is  absolutely 
impossible"  noted  one  corporate  official,  "a  tank  is  essentially 
one  machine. 

Both  nations  had  by  now  faced  the  reality  that  a  single  tank 
was  not  on  the  horizon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Army  had  blocked 
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the  first  attempt  at  a  compromise  between  the  two  Defense 
158 

Ministers.  As  a  result,  the  issue  rose  to  the  Chief  of  State 

level.  In  a  meeting  held  in  mid-July  in  Washington,  German 

Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  and  Pres|£ent  Ford  discussed  prospects 
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for  some  form  of  cooperation.  Defense  Department  press  spokes¬ 
men  at  the  same  time  noted  ongoing  efforts  to  standardize  fuel, 
ammunition  and  other  parts  of  the  two  tanks. Probably  as  a 
result  of  these  talks,  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld  directed  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  Dr.  Currie  (the  third 
ranking  person  in  the  Pentagon,  below  the  Secretary  and  his  Deputy), 
to  Bonn  to  work  with  his  equivalent,  Siegfried  Mann,  Director  of 
Development  in  the  West  German  Defense  Ministry,  to  develop  a  new 
MOU  working  towards  "maximum  possible  standardization  of  com¬ 
ponents."^^ 

Approaching  rapidly,  however,  was  the  deadline  for  choosing 
a  "winner"  between  Chrysler  and  GM  prototypes  and  awarding 
the  FSED  contract.  Anticipating  (or  hoping)  that  some  agreement 
with  Germany  would  be  signed  (perhaps  in  August,  after  the  current 
Army  contracts  with  GM  and  Chrysler  were  terminated).  Secretary 
of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld,  in  a  surprise  move,  ordered  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Martin  Hoffmann  to  delay  source  selection  for  another 
three  to  four  months  and  to  ask  the  contractors  to  resubmit  bids 
considering  opportunities  to  standardize  on  key  components, 
especially  "those  which  dominate  field  maintenance  and  logistics 
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tank  support  In  the  field."  Specific  requirements  were  to  be 
set  by  the  Army  and  would  reflect  the  Intent  of  the  original  MCXJ 
(1974)  and  the  addendum  which  was  expected  to  be  signed  within 
several  weeks.  Among  other  items  raised  during  Secretary 
Hoffmann's  press  conference  on  the  day  of  the  deferral  were: 

(a)  The  addendum  implied  a  drastic  shift  from  the  Army's 

earlier  position  that  introduction  of  common  items  could  be  made 

after  the  XM-1  was  in  production;  an  attempt  would  be  made  now  to 

decide  on  them  before  the  XM-1  got  to  production  and  thus 
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incorporate  them  in  the  final  design. 

(b)  That  some  cooperation  was  ongoing  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  in  the  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  in 
an  effort  to  standardize  tactics  and  doctrine  to  aid  in 
standardization  of  equipment. 

(c)  That  the  competition  between  the  Leopard  II  and  XM-1 
was  still  on  and  theoretically,  the  Leopard  II  might  still  be 
selected  as  sole  winner. 

(d)  That  while  the  Leopard  II  was  going  through  the  United 
States'  evaluation,  it  would  have  a  105  mm  gun  (as  did  the  United 
States'  tanks);  but  due  to  the  new  change  in  ground  rules,  the 
XM-1  might  ultimately  end  up  with  a  120  mm. 

(e)  Finally,  Hoffmann  consistently  refused  to  answer  any 

questions  dealing  with  why  the  decision  to  delay  was  made  or  by 
164 


whom  it  was  made. 
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The  decision  to  delay  the  tank  competition  touched  off  a 
series  of  responses  from  Congress;  the  patterns  of  those  responses 
were  consistent  with  previous  positions.  The  Senate  endorsed  the 
actions^*’  while  the  House  Armed  Services  Coomlttee  exploded  in 
anger.  Congressman  Stratton,  the  Army's  strongest  supporter  noted 
that  the  Congress  had  voted  clearly  a  year  earlier  against  slowing 
the  tank  program  to  give  Germany  a  chance  to  compete;  he  saw 
Rumsfeld's  decision  as  a  flagrant  disregard  of  Congress,  and  called 
for  immediate  hearings. The  hearings  which  followed  will  be 
summarized  later. 

On  August  4,  1976,  the  Army  announced  the  signing  of  the 

Addendum  to  the  1974  MOU.  The  addendum  was  negotiated  in  late 

July  and  signed  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld  and  Minister  of 

Defense  Georg  Leber  on  August  3,  1976. The  addendum  called 

for  "standardization  of  items  that  dominate  the  logistical  support 

of  our  tank  forces.  Including  fuel,  ammunition,  guns,  tracks, 
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engines,  transmission  and  fire  control."  In  his  press  con¬ 
ference  on  August  4,  Secretary  Hoffmann  noted  that  the  agreement 
was  a  two-step  one:  First,  several  standardization  steps  were  to 

be  taken  immediately,  i.e.,  incorporated  into  the  GM/Chrysler 
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prototype  for  evaluation.  These  included  fuel,  track,  night- 
vision  devices,  metric-fasteners  and  a  hybrid  turret  which  could 
accept  either  a  120  mm  or  a  105  mm  gun.  The  second  step  would 
center  around  standardization  of  major  components  such  as  the  gun 
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(and  ammunition)  and  engine /transmission  as  (and  if)  those  com¬ 
ponents  achieved  maturity. The  action  on  the  gun  itself  seems 
even  here  to  be  a  delaying  tactic — the  Germans  considered  the  gun 
mature  enough  to  incorporate  immediately  on  their  tank.  The 
United  States  apparently  wanted  to  show  some  good  faith  by 
indicating  willingness  to  standardize  on  the  120  but  qualified  it 
heavily.  There  also  was  a  question  with  respect  to  whose  120;  the 
German  smooth  or  the  new  British  rifled. 

Interesting  is  the  dramatic  reversal  from  testimony  by  the 

Army  in  April  of  1976  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 

that  "the  Army  sees  no  requirement  now  to  go  to  the  expense  and 

program  delay  required  to  redesign  the  XM-1  turret  to  accept  the 
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120  mm  gun."  As  a  result  of  DOD  pressure,  the  Army  was  now 
being  forced  to  testify  that  they  saw  a  need  for  it — Army  tactics 
before  Congress  were  to  illuminate  clearly  their  true  position. 
Further,  although  the  agreement  called  for  ultimate  standardization 
on  the  gun  and  engine,  the  timing  was  such  that  it  was  inevitable 
that  early  models  of  the  XM-1  would  still  mount  the  105  and  early 
Leopard  II 's  their  own  diesel  engine. 

The  addendum  represented  a  significant  blow  to  the  Army  as 
pointed  out  by  the  New  York  Timp*; 

The  largest  concession  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the 
United  States  Army,  which  has  been  defending  its  105-millimeter 
gun  and  fighting  against  further  delays  in  fielding  a  new  main 
battle  tank. 

For  thirteen  years  the  Army  has  been  seeking  to  develop  a 


new  tank.  Officers  were  concerned  that  further  delays  for  the 
sake  of  achieving  common  characteristics  with  West  German  tanks 
could  jeopardize  the  future  of  the  XM-1  program  just  as  it  was 
finally  reaching  its  final  developmental  stages. 

The  United  States  Army  had  been  contending  that  the  105- 
mlllimeter  gun  was  now  fairly  standard  within  the  alliance  and 
that  with  Improved  ammunition  would  be  adequate  to  meet  a 
Soviet  tank  threat.  West  Germany  finally  prevailed  with  its 
argument  that  the  120-milllmeter  gun  was  needed  to  match  new 
Soviet  tanks ,  which  have  guns  ranging  from  115-mlllimeter  to 
122-millimeter.  .  .  . 

At  a  Pentagon  news  conference.  Army  Secretary  Martin  R. 
Hoffmann  acknowledged  that  the  agreement  on  common  components 
would  lead  to  a  four-month  delay  in  the  XM-1  program— an 
estimate  that  Army  officers  fear  is  too  optimistic — and  add 
about  15  percent  to  the  cost  of  each  tank.  But  he  suggested 
that  the  delay  and  Increased  cost  would  be  outweighed  by 
standardization  and  Increased  combat  effectiveness  of  the 
XM-1.173 

The  agreement  was  a  costly  one  for  General  Motors  who 

apparently  had  been  selected  as  the  prime  contractor  before 

Rumsfeld  "overturned"  the  decision  (delayed  it) .  The  Of  tank  was 

also  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  upcoming  trials  as  GM's  prototype 

used  a  conventional  diesel  engine  and  the  new  addendum  required  a 

turbine  engine  which  the  Chrysler  prototype  already  had.  The  new 

Request  for  Proposals  (RFPs)  which  went  out  to  GM  and  Chrysler 

required  that  both  contractors  look  at  and  bid  on  the  basis  of  a 

turbine  engine  as  well  as  a  diesel  engine.  However,  it  was  clear 

from  the  addendum  that  the  turbine  engine  would  be  selected  if  at 
174 

all  possible.  The  furor  touched  off  in  Michigan  by  this 
decision  was  also  hot;  the  diesel  was  built  by  Teledyne  Continental 
in  Michigan— the  turbine  by  Avco-Lycoming  in  Connecticut. 

General  Motors  responded  angrily  to  Rumsfeld,  "protesting  the 
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short  (120  day)  time  fuse  allowed  for  redesign  of  the  GM  tank,  and 
challenging  as  'Improper'  DOD's  decision  to  reopen  the  competition 
after  the  two  bidders  had  submitted  their  'best  and  final* 
offers. The  President  of  GM  reportedly  was  talked  out  (at  the 
last  minute)  of  telling  Rumsfeld  that  "We  gave  you  our  best  and 
final  offer. Rumsfeld’s  response  to  CM  on  September  1,  1976 
was  quite  cordial  but  clearly  Indicated  that  although  he  agreed 
that  the  XM-1  program  hoi  been  highly  successful  in  "meeting  per¬ 
formance,  cost  and  schedule  goals,"  he  nevertheless  intended  to 

stand  by  his  decision  to  delay  in  order  to  achieve  "commonality 
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and  Interoperability  of  tank  forces  within  NATO." 

Others  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  were  General  Baer, 

the  Army  Program  Manager  who  was  prepared  to  retire  in  protest 

179 

but  was  convinced  to  stay  on  for  the  good  of  the  program. 

However,  as  Armed  Forces  Journal.  International,  a  source 

not  totally  unsympathetic  to  the  Army,  points  out,  the  Army 

brought  on  many  of  its  own  problems.  The  Army  knew  DOD  wanted 

all  alternatives  looked  at.  However,  as  the  Journal  notes,  some 

familiar  with  the  behind-the-scenes  Army /DOT  debate: 

.  .  .  charge  that  the  Army  paid  little  more  than  lip  service  to 
long-standing  requirements  that  both  XM-1  designs  be  able  to 
accommodate  a  105  mm  or  120  nm  gun  and  use  either  the  diesel 
or  gas  turbine  engine.  The  Army,  they  say,  had  assured  both 
DOD  and  Congress  that  such  'dual-track'  proposals  would  be 
carefully  evaluated.  When  the  Army  came  forward  with  its 
source  selection  recommendation,  it  became  obvious  that  the 
120  am  turret  and  engine  alternatives  had  not  been  studied  in 
the  depth  required  for  an  informed  decision.  AFJ  has  learned 
that  as  far  back  as  early  1975,  General  Motors  was  denied  the 
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turbine  engine  data  It  needed  and  had  asked  for  in  order  to 
subnit  a  meaningful  alternative  to  Its  dlesel-conflgured  tank. 
Some  observers,  however,  say  simply  that  the  Array  'oversold* 

Its  'one-track'  design  to  Congress;  that  'Institutional 
arrogance'  at  the  'working  level'  led  to  only  a  cursory  look 
at  possibilities  for  standardizing  on  major  components  of  the 
XM-1  and  Germany's  new  Leopard  11.180 

The  response  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  to  the 

delay  was  hostile,  especially  from  the  two-man  tank  subcommittee  of 

Representative  Sam  Stratton  and  Elvood  Hillis  (R-IN).  The  panel 

and  House  Armed  Services  Committee  held  nine  days  of  hearings  on 

the  decision  during  which  the  Army  witnesses  were  given  all  the 

opportunity  possible  to  clarify  their  opposition  to  the  decision 

and  DOD  witnesses  were  generally  harassed.  Secretary  of  Defense 

Rumsfeld  refused  to  appear  before  either  the  full  Committee  or  the 

panel  and,  in  fact,  strongly  criticized  Stratton  for  "badgering" 

DOD  witnesses  in  a  letter  to  Representative  Melvin  Price  (D-IL) , 
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Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Stratton 

himself  had  earlier  refused  to  breakfast  privately  with  Secretary 

Rumsfeld  in  early  August.  Stratton  was  angry  from  the  start  with 

what  he  perceived  as  DOD  arrogance  in  not  coordinating  the  delay 

with  House  leaders  and  for  ignoring  strong  Congressional  direction 
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of  a  year  earlier  not  to  delay  the  tank  FSED  contract. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 

the  XM-1  Tank  Panel,  Army  Secretary  Martin  Hoffmann  admitted  that 

he  had  opposed  Rumsfeld's  decision  but  through  a  "process  of 
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consultation,"  dropped  his  objections.  He  also  denied  that  the 
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State  Department  had  influenced  the  dec la ion.  Hoffmann  alao 

noted  that  the  final  decision  was  still  up  to  Congress  regardless 

of  the  Addendimi  to  the  MOU;  this  made  clear  to  Congress  that  the 

Addendum  to  the  MOU  did  not  override  their  authority,  and,  in  a 
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sense,  invited  Congress  to  override  it. 

General  Baer  noted  that  "he  'personally'  did  not  believe 
that  there  were  any  potential  'technical'  gains  to  be  made  by 
delaying  selection  of  a  prime  United  States  contractor  for  the 
program  from  July  1976,  when  the  decision  has  been  scheduled, 
until  November  .  .  . 

The  Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Walter  Kerwln  Jr.  was 

less  cautious  than  Baer.  He  testified,  the  New  York  Times 

reported,  that  every  responsible  Army  official  recommended  against 
187 

the  decision.  He  further  argued  that  the  decision  to  seek 

subsystem-level  standardization  could  stretch  out  the  program  up 

to  two  years,  increase  total  costs  more  than  $900  million  and 

188 

degrade  combat  performance  8-10Z.  Rumsfeld  strongly  rejected 

these  figures  as  "Inexcusably  misleading,"  in  a  press  release  of 
189 

September  27,  1976.  The  figures  Kerwln  used  were  supposedly 
Internal  figures  circulating  through  the  Army  prior  to  the  July 
decision.  Stratton  also  noted  to  Kerwln,  and  Kerwin  agreed,  that 
reprogramming  of  funds  would  be  necessary  before  any  currently 
appropriated  funds  could  be  spent  for  Leopard  II/XM-1  studies. 
Kerwln  further  confirmed  to  Stratton  that  an  internal  Army  document 
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listed  a  probable  delay  of  8-11  months — at  a  cost  of  $3  million  a 
month.  Estimates  of  total  increased  costs  of  close  to  $1  billion 
and  decreased  combat  effectiveness  of  8-10%  due  to  the  dual  turret 
were  encouraged /solicited  by  Stratton  and  willingly  provided  by 
Army  witnesses.  Another  argument  by  Kerwin  was  a  pious  claim  that 
one  of  the  Army's  major  objections  to  the  delay  was  concern  that 
failure  to  proceed  immediately  with  selection  of  a  single  con¬ 
tractor  would  violate  Congressional  directives,  a  somewhat  hard-to- 
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swallow  position. 

The  panel  also  challenged  both  the  gun  and  the  engine,  the 
prime  common  elements:  the  120  mm  gun  had  been  rejected  several 
times  by  the  contractors;  most  recently  in  early  1976.  The  panel 
raised  the  issue  of  destandardization  and  of  new  tank  rounds  which 
Increased  the  armor  penetration  of  the  105.  Finally,  it  noted 
degradation  in  combat  from  the  hybrid  turret  due  to  Increased 
weight,  larger  silhouette  and  fewer  rounds  of  ammunition  carried 
in  addition  to  the  fewer  types  of  ammunition  available  for  the 
120.192 

Looking  at  the  engine,  Stratton  raised  a  telling  point;  he 
suggested  that  the  turbine  was  chosen  as  a  standard  engine  because 
it: 

.  .  .  was  the  only  logical  candidate  for  engine  standardization 
since  the  United  States  and  the  FRG  had  satisfactory  diesels. 
Thus  it  was  chosen  by  a  process  of  elimination  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  demonstrated  superiority  of  performance.  According 
to  Army  Under  Secretary  Augustine's  testimony,  the  FRG  was 
totally  committed  to  the  120  mm  gun;  therefore,  the  only  possi¬ 
ble  quid  pro  quo  was  to  standardize  on  the  turbine  engine.*®^ 
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This  Is  a  quite  logical  and  probably  accurate  interpretation  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  GM  tank,  with  a  diesel  engine,  vas  the 
Army's  original  choice. 

The  panel  recommended  to  the  full  committee  that: 

.  .  .  the  committee  Inform  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by 
resolution  that  it  does  not  support  the  proposed  revision  of 
the  XM-1  and  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
the  program  should  proceed  to  Full-Scale  Engineering  Development 
on  the  basis  on  which  the  program  was  approved  by  Congress  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  panel  recommends  further  that  the  committee  inform  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  by  resolution  that  it  is  the  position  of 
the  committee  that  any  change  in  the  major  components  of  the  ; 
XM-1,  including  the  turret,  to  achieve  standardization  should 
be  considered  only  for  later  generations  of  the  tank  after 
components  have  been  fully  evaluated  according  to  normal 
validation  procedures  and  only  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  fre¬ 
quent  piecemeal  changes;  and  that  it  is  further  the  position 
of  the  committee  that  any  expenditure  of  funds  toward  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  standardized  components  should  commence  only  after 
congressional  approval  of  a  reprogramming  action  from  sources 
other  than  the  XM-1  program,  or  through  the  normal  authorization 
and  appropriation  process. ^94 

The  full  committee  did  not  go  along  with  the  totality  of  the 
recommendations  however,  limiting  its  resolution  to  one  of  general 
disapproval  of  the  addendum  but  allowing  DOD  until  November  17,  1976 
(as  DOD  planned  anyway)  to  make  its  decision.  The  committee  also 
took  pains  to  note  that  continuing  congressional  support  of  the 
program  was  contingent  on  good  behavior  by  DOD: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  inform  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  the  congressional  support  he  seeks  for  the  XM-1  program 
can  best  be  assured  by  his  responsiveness  to  the  following 
guidelines : 

(1)  The  XM-1  program  should  proceed  into  Full  Scale 
Engineering  Development  with  a  single  contractor  as  quickly 
as  possible,  but  in  no  event  later  than  November  17,  1976; 

(2)  In  making  the  selection  between  alternative  proposals. 
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the  Source  Selection  Authority  should  select  that  proposal 
which  offers  the  best  possibility  of  achieving  the  prlaary 
objective  of  the  XM-1  program,  even  if  that  selection  is  in 
conflict  with  the  terms  of  the  addendum  to  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  with  the  FRG; 

(3)  If  one  of  the  standardization  proposals  is  selected  as 
best  meeting  the  primary  program  objective.  Full  Scale 
Engineering  Development  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparative 
testing  of  the  basic  XM-1  turret  and  the  dual-capable  turret. 

The  final  decision  as  to  which  turret  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  initial  production  of  the  XM-1  should  be  based  solely  on 
the  actual  results  of  testing  during  Full  Scale  Engineering 
Development; 

(4)  The  comnitment  to  agree  with  the  FRG  on  a  specific 

120  mm  gun  configuration  by  January  15,  1976,  was  not  justified 
to  the  Committee  on  the  basis  of  known  military  requirements. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  cannot  support  or  fund  any  such 
commitment  until: 

(a)  Alternative  120  mm  gun  systems  have  been  com¬ 
prehensively  tested  and  evaluated  by  the  Army,  and; 

(b)  One  of  those  alternative  120  mm  gun  systems  has 
clearly  demonstrated  superior  combat  effectiveness  over  the 
present  105  mm  gun  and  its  future  Improved  ammunition; 

(5)  The  testing  and  evaluation  of  alternative  120  am  gun 
systems  should  be  conducted  as  a  parallel  program,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  funding  of  the  XM-1  program;  and  should 
commence  only  after  congressional  approval  of  a  reprogramming 
action,  or  through  the  normal  authorization  and  appropriation 
process; 

(6)  The  Committee  believes  that  the  Army  can  choose  now, 
on  the  basis  of  hard  test  data,  between  the  diesel  and  turbine 
engine,  and  that  it  should  do  so  without  regard  to  which  engine 
is  compatible  with  the  addendum  to  the  Memorandum  of  Under¬ 
standing. 

(7)  The  Committee  believes  that  the  source  selection  pro¬ 
cess  should  be  restructured  to  provide  independent  input  from 
the  user  elements  of  the  Army.  As  a  minimum,  this  should 
involve  full  access  to  actual  test  reports  by  the  commands 
represented  on  the  AS ARC  to  assure  that  the  Source  Selection 
Authority  has  the  benefit  of  independent  systems  evaluations. 195 

The  harshest  criticism  centered  on  the  gun  as  noted  above. 

The  qualification  of  "clear"  superiority  over  the  105  and  the 
requirement  for  reprogramming  or  new  authorization  and  appropriation 
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of  funds  for  test  and  evaluation  of  the  120  guaranteed  it  a  rocky 
road  ahead.  The  coonlttee,  in  requiring  that  the  success  of  the 
XM-1  outweighed  their  concern  with  the  Addendum  to  the  MOU  clearly 

underscored  their  categorization  of  standardization  as  a  secondary 
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objective. 

While  the  final  Committee  resolution  was  less  harsh  than  the 
panel  would  have  preferred,  it  nevertheless  provided  a  forum  for 
the  Army  and  House  Armed  Services  Committee  to  reinforce  their 
opposition  to  the  tank  and  to  limit  DC® 's  freedom  of  action  in  a 
number  of  areas. 

A  second  House  action  taken  shortly  after  the  decision  to 
delay  illustrates  also  quite  clearly  the  operation  of  constituent 
and  industry  pressure  in  the  tank  decision.  Language  was  written 
into  the  Conference  Report  to  the  FY  1977  Appropriation  Bill  as 
follows: 

After  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  com¬ 
pleted  their  review  of  the  fiscal  year  1977  Defense  appro¬ 
priation  budget,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  announced  significant 
changes  in  the  XM-1  tank  program.  The  proposed  changes  were 
a  major  departure  from  the  XM-1  tank  program  justified  to  the 
Congress.  The  Conferees  are  in  agreement  that  a  new  main 
battle  tank  should  be  fielded  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  XM-1  program  thus  far  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
development  programs  in  progress.  It  has  been  on  schedule, 
within  cost,  and  the  tank  itself  incorporates  new  technology 
that  promises  to  more  than  offset  projected  increases  in 
Soviet  anti-armor  capabilities.  The  Conferees  are  concerned 
that  the  proposed  changes  could  unduly  delay  the  U.S.  XM-1 
program,  increase  the  cost  of  the  tank  and  degrade  its  perfor¬ 
mance. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Army  are  put  on  notice  that 
this  is  an  item  of  special  interest  to  the  two  appropriations 
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committees.  The  Conferees  agree  that  initiation  of  the  revised 
program  should  be  subject  to  the  reprogramming  process. 

Further,  if  the  Army  Intends  to  use  funds  appropriated  for  the 
transition  quarter  for  purposes  other  than  those  justified 
originally  to  the  Congress,  a  prior  approval  reprogramming 
action  to  the  appropriate  Committees  of  Congress  will  be 
required. 197 

While  the  language  reflected  the  interest  of  both  committees 
(and  was  quite  consistent  with  earlier  action  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee)  the  New  York  Times  reported  that  it  was 
actually  written  in  at  the  suggestion  of  Representative  Jack 
Edwards  (R-AL) : 

Teledyne  Continental  Motors,  which  developed  the  diesel 
engine  used  in  the  General  Motors  tank  has  a  plant  in  Mr. 
Edwards'  Congressional  district.  Mr.  Edwards  said  in  a 
telephone  Interview  that  he  had  been  subjected  to  no  pressure 
by  the  company  and  that  his  sponsorship  of  the  language 
reflected  concern  that  the  XM-1  program,  which  had  been  going 
extremely  well,  was  getting  off  the  tracks. 

While  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  also  held  hearings, 
they  were  not  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  (only  three  days).  They  were,  however,  also  not  totally 
supportive  of  the  decision.  Senator  Bartlett  (R-OK),  a  long-time 
tank  observer  questioned  witnesses  closely  about  the  evolution  of 
the  change,  primarily  due  to  conflict  between  earlier  Army 
testimony  on  the  gun  and  turbine  retrofit.  The  Pentagon  received 
strong  support,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Senator's  Stennls  (D-MS) , 
Symington  (D-MO),  Nunn  and  Culver.  No  resolution  emerged  from  the 
Senate  testimony. 

Testimony  before  another  Senate  committee,  the  Subcommittee 
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on  Federal  Spending  Practices,  Efficiency  and  Open  Government  of 

the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  was  extremely  friendly  to 

DOD  witnesses  and  supportive  of  the  delay.  Deputy  Secretary  of 

Defense  Clements  was  given  a  forum  from  which  to  attack  Stratton’s 

tank  panel's  conclusions  as  "baloney."  While  admitting  that 

the  decision  could  have  been  reached  in  a  more  orderly  fashion, 

200 

Clements  nevertheless  felt  it  was  a  good  one.  General  Kerwin 

was  also  more  restrained  before  this  committee  and,  when  pressed 

by  the  Subcommittee  Chairman,  Senator  Weicker  (R-CN)  on  the 

decision  to  standardize  on  the  turbine,  admitted  that  "the  wave  of 
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the  future  is  with  the  turbine." 

The  mood  before  the  Senate  committees  was  clearly  more 
favorable  with  respect  to  the  decision.  Less  opportunity  was 
provided  the  witnesses  to  oppose  the  DOD  decision  and  what  probing 
did  occur  was,  it  appears,  more  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
Army's  opposition  was  sincere  and  how  much  parochial.  For 
example,  the  House  elicited  and  let  stand,  without  any  in-depth 
probing,  criticism  of  the  gun  and  engine.  The  Senate  committees, 
on  the  other  hand,  seemed  more  interested  in  determining  if  the 
decisions  were  good  or  bad  on  their  merits.  While  the  answer  to 
these  questions  are  not  simple,  it  is  clear  that  the  Senate  was 
trying  harder  to  come  to  a  decision  on  whether  to  support  or 
object  to  the  deal  by  evaluating  the  implications  rather  than 
attempting  to  find  evidence  to  support  a  predetermined  decision 
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to  object  to  the  delay,  as  apparently,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  especially  the  tank  panel  were  doing. 

The  Decision 

On  November  12,  1976  Army  Secretary  Hoffmann  announced 

that  Chrysler  had  been  selected  to  develop  the  XM-1  tank  and  was 

to  be  awarded  a  $196.2  million  contract  for  the  development  and 

production  of  eleven  pilot  tanks  over  the  next  36  months.  The 

new  tank  was  to  incorporate  the  turbine  engine  and  would  have  a 

dual  capable  turret  designed  to  accept  either  a  120  mm  or  a  105  m 
202 

gun.  Both  of  these  provisions  touched  off  controversies. 

The  turbine  engine  was  an  untested  concept  on  a  tank,  and, 

as  such,  a  relatively  high  risk  item.  In  fact,  the  Army  had,  in 

part,  rejected  a  turbine  engine  earlier  by  choosing  GM  in  the 
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initial  competition.  The  turbine  was  chosen  at  DOD  insistence, 

Hoffmann,  however,  tried  to  diffuse  this  by  taking  pains  to  note. 

In  the  press  conference  that,  although  the  new  items  in  the 

restructured  United  States  tanks  met  all  the  requirements  of  the 

MOU,  the  actual  selections  were  competitively  made  and  were  "made 

on  the  basis  of  what  was  the  best  tank  for  the  United  States  Amy, 

He  specifically  stated  that  the  turbine  engine  "stood  on  its  own 
204 

merit."  This  is  rather  hard  to  believe  considering  the  Army's 
earlier  decision  and  in  light  of  testimony  before  Congress. 

Besides  charges  of  risk,  the  decision  on  the  engine  raised 
questions  of  Chrysler  "buying  in"  on  the  contract,  especially  in 
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light  of  Its  experience  with  the  turbine,  and  given  that  it 

realized  it  had  lost  the  earlier  competition  and  was  trying  hard  not 

to  lose  the  second.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  evidence  to  make 

the  Chrysler  bid  suspect.  Although  Hoffmann  stated  in  the  press 

conference  that  he  was  confident  that  Chrysler  had  not  "bought- in," 

it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  original  Chrysler  bid 

of  $221  million  dropped  to  $196  million  (an  11%  decrease)  while 

CM's  bid  Increased  from  $208  million  to  $232  million  (up  12%).  Thus, 

while  the  original  bids  were  $13  million  apart  (GM  low),  the  final 

bids  were  $36  million  apart  in  the  opposite  directions  (Chrysler 
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low)  for  a  $49  million  total  change.  The  Army  felt,  they 

explained,  that  Chrysler  had  justified  the  change  by  eliminating 
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a  number  of  frills  in  their  original  bid.  However,  experience 

with  defense  contracts  makes  one  naturally  suspicious  that  much 

208 

of  what  was  removed  may  later  be  added  back  in.  In  fact,  on  the 

issue  cost,  less  than  three  months  later,  Chrysler  reported  an 

Increase  of  $30  million  would  be  necessary  for  additional  testing 

of  the  turbine  engine,  which  infuriated  Stratton  and  others  who 

claimed  that  the  Army  knew  the  cost  increase  would  be  necessary 
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all  along  but  kept  quiet  about  it  earlier. 

The  gun  question  raised  almost  as  many  problems.  Again, 

DOD  forced  a  dual  turret  on  the  Army.  But  as  is  clear  from  the 
press  conference,  the  Army  was  still  hedging  on  whether  and,  if 
ever,  when  the  120  would  be  mounted.  As  Hoffmann  noted,  even 
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though  the  Germans  were  to  go  with  it  on  their  tank  "...  it  would 

have  to  be  tested,  it  and  its  ammunition,  in  order  to  assure  that  it 

meets  our  needs.  It  would  have  to  be  certified  that  it  meets  our 

particular  qualifications,  and  of  course,  it  would  have  to  be  certi- 
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fled  for  manufacture  in  the  United  States."  The  following 
exchange  (between  Hoffmann  and  the  press)  further  illustrates  the 
foot-dragging,  relatively  successful,  as  it  has  turned  out,  by  the 
Army.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind,  also,  the  DOD  was  limited 
in  how  much  pressure  they  could  exert  with  respect  to  the  gun,  in 
view  of  the  clear  warning  from  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  the  gun  was  of  high  interest  and  that  DOD  had  better  go  slow 
and  clearly  show  its  increased  capability  before  replacing  the 
105~and  then,  only  with  Congressional  approval.  Thus,  while  DOD 
was  safe  in  pushing  the  dual  turret,  there  was  great  political 
uncertainty  over  whether  that  would  be  an  empty  battle,  the  120 
never  being  certified  to  go  on  the  tank. 

Q:  Since  this  whole  thing  sort  of  hinges  on  the  guns,  could 
you  tell  us — and  we  have  this  January  15  date  for  the  West 
German  gun  evaluation  to  be  completed  by,  and  then  you  have  by 
the  spring  for  the  British  gun,  is  there  a  conflict  here?  Can 
you  complete  the  evaluation  of  the  British  gun,  which  I  under¬ 
stand  is  .  .  . 

A:  Well,  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  what  you  mean  since  the 
whole  thing  hinges  on  the  selection  of  the  gun.  This  program 
goes  ahead  independent  of  the  selection  of  the  gun.  The  dual 
capable  turret  could  take  any  of  the  120s  currently  under 
contemplation.  Now,  the  problem  comes  when  we're  attempting 
to  work  with  the  British  and  with  the  Germans  on  which  is  the 
best  gun  for  us,  the  smooth  bored  German  120  or  the  rifled 
British  120.  And  those  decisions  lie  ahead  of  us.  And  we’ve 
indicated  we'll  make  our  choice  based  on  the  evaluations  on 
the  data  that  we  have,  and  if  we  don’t  have  enough  data  on 
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which  to  make  a  choice  we  won't  make  a  choice. 

Q:  Can  you  at  least  say  that  it's  probable  we'll  eventually 
go  to  a  larger  120  millimeter  gun? 

A:  I  would  think  it  is  probable  that  before  the  battlefield 
life  of  this  is  over  that  we  would  go  to  a  120.  But  in  terms 
of  when  and  which  I  couldn't  say. 

Q:  I  don't  understand  this  at  all.  You're  going  to  make  a 
selection  early  next  year  on  whether  it's  the  120  millimeter 
German  gun  or  the  120  millimeter  British  gun.  Correct? 

A:  Hopefully,  yes. 

Q:  All  right,  that's  early  1977. 

A:  Yes. 

Q:  The  Germans  are  going  to  go  into  production  of  their 
Leopard  in  1978,  or  a  little  bit  ahead  of  us. 

A:  I  think  so. 

Q:  At  which  point  they  have  a  gun. 

A:  They  have  theirs. 

Q:  Which  they  think  is  enough  to  defend  their  troops  and 
they  value  their  lives  as  much  as  ours. 

A:  Yes,  sir. 

Q:  The  British  claim  they  already  have  the  120  millimeter 
gun  developed,  or  pretty  well  developed.  You  now  make  a 
choice  in  1977,  we  don't  go  into  production  until  1979,  and 
you're  saying  that  even  by  then  you  still  can't  make  up  your 
mind  as  to  whether  to  put  the  120  on  the  tank? 

A:  I  think  that  what  I  said  was  that  we  think  we  can  make 
up  our  mind  before  then.  We  don ' t' anticipate  that  these 
designs  could  be  qualified  to  meet  our  needs  by  the  time  we  go 
into  production  with  the  XM-1.  Now,  that  of  course  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  we  have  some  requirements,  mission  requirements, 
climatic  requirements,  that  are  somewhat  broader  than  either 
the  Germans  or  the  British  at  this  point.  But  in  any  case 
we  would  want  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  gun  and  ammunition 
before  we  put  it  on,  and  notwithstanding  the  German  fielding  of 
a  120,  we  don't  see  ourselves  getting  there  prior  to  the 
production  dates  on  the  XM-1. 

Q:  Would  you  go  into  a  situation  where  the  tanks  that  are 
going  to  go  to  Europe  you  put  the  120  on,  and  those  tanks  that 
you  may  want  to  send  to  other  areas,  for  climatic  reasons, 
you  put  on  a  105? 

A:  Well,  that's  an  academic  possibility,  but  whether  you 
would  feel  it  was  worth  it  to  have  that  discontinuity  in  your 
ammunition  over  the  fleet  of  tanks,  again  I  don't  know.  Most 
of  the  XM-ls  are  contemplated  for  Europe. 

Q:  Doesn't  the  British  gun  use  different  ammunition  than 
the  German  gun?  One  is  caseless  and  the  other  isn't,  so  if 
you  chose  the  British  gun  you  wouldn't  have  the  benefits  of 
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ammunition  standardization,  would  you? 

A:  I  think  that's  correct,  except  with  the  British. 

Q:  Isn't  the  main  thrust  of  standardization  with  the  West 
German  Forces  on  the  continent? 

A:  With  the  NATO  allies,  our  particular  thrust  in  the 
Addendun  to  the  MOU  is  with  the  Germans,  yes,  though  it  did 
include  mention  of  the  British  gun. 

Q:  Would  that  indicate  that  it  is  less  probable  you  will 
chose  the  British  gun? 

A:  I  don't  think  it  indicates  anything  one  way  or  the  other. 
Q:  Thank  you. 

Not  only  was  the  entire  question  of  the  gun  in  question,  but 

a  new  political  controversy  was  stirring;  that  between  selection  of 

the  British  or  German  120.  Earlier  it  was  noted  that  the  British 
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gun  would  not  be  ready  for  testing  until  March  of  1977  or  so. 

Yet,  the  Germans  were  pushing  for  an  early  decision  (January  1977) 

and  subtly  reminded  the  United  States  that  they  (the  Germans)  had 
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agreed  to  mount  the  United  States'  turbine  in  their  tanks. 

Thus  the  Army  was  caught  between  two  conflicting  agreements  and 
also  had  DOD  and  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  breathing  down 
their  necks — obviously  a  quite  uncomfortable  position.  Apparently 
the  Army  decided  to  approach  the  gun  much  as  it  had  the  tank  com¬ 
petition  with  probably  similar  Intentions;  the  decision  on  the 
German  120  would  be  made  by  January  15,  1977  and  then  later  in  the 

spring,  the  German  gun  (if  selected)  would  be  compared  to  the 
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British  120.  Given  past  experience,  the  British  could  not  have 
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been  too  happy  with  this  decision. 

A  final  irony  is  found  in  an  answer  by  General  Baer  to  the 
gun/turret  issue.  Where  the  Army  had  previously  argued  against 


changes  to  the  turrets  prior  to  production,  arguing  that  such 
changes  would  be  better  made  after  (and  if)  the  decision  to  remount 
the  120 *s  on  the  tank  were  made,  General  Baer  was  now  forced  to 
defend  the  pre-production,  dual  turret  plan  and  argued  that  the 
cost  would  be  minimal  and  the  decreases  in  capability  would 
probably  not  occur;  in  fact,  that  the  capability  of  the  turret  and 
the  protection  afforded  by  it  was  better,  a  clear  contradiction  to 
Army  testimony  the  previous  month  before  Congress  idiere  the  Army 
estimated  a  year  delay  to  redesign  the  turret  and  some  $260  million 
in  increased  costs. 

In  a  final  comment  on  the  contract  award,  the  continuing 

fiction  of  the  Leopard  II  competition  was  emphasized  by  a  question 

in  response  to  Mr.  Hoffmann’s  statement  that  the  XM-1  was  the 

finest  tank  in  the  world  and  .  .  expected  to  be  the  main  battle 

tank  for  United  States  forces  throughout  the  decade  to  the  eighties 
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and  on  into  the  1990s." 

Q:  How  do  you  know  it's  going  to  be  the  finest  main  battle 
tank  in  the  world  if  you  haven't  completed  testing  of  Leopard? 

A:  If  the  Leopard  outdoes  the  XM-1,  and  that  competition 
will  be  resolved  in  March,  the  Leopard  would  replace  this  as 
the  finest  main  battle  tank.  Our  assessment  at  the  present 
time  is  that  given  the  technology  here — the  two  may  be  even, 
but  we  feel  this  represents  the  best  main  battle  tank  technology 
in  the  world. 

As  several  newspaper  articles  pointed  out,  the  competition  was 
truly  a  fiction  and  it  was  fruitless  to  continue  it.  There  was 
just  no  chance  of  the  Leopard  II  being  selected  for  several 


reasons : 


a.  The  higher  cost  of  each  Leopard  II  (estimates  ranged 
from  $20,000  to  $200,000). 

b.  Congress  would  never  admit  that  a  foreign  built  major 
weapon  system  is  better  than  an  American  system. 

c.  The  Leopard  II  could  not  be  clearly  better  because  both 
were  designed  for  MATO  use  with  U.S.  and  Germany  exchanging 
information  as  the  development  progressed. 

While  there  may  have  been  seme  advantages  to  continuing  to  compare 
the  tanks,  the  current  procedure  still  was  advertised  as  a  com¬ 
petition,  which  it  clearly  was  not.  And  the  danger  of  further 
political  repercussions  were  high  as  long  as  the  facade  was 
maintained.  Further  the  actual  financial  costs  of  continuing  the 
charade  were  high.  Some  $5  million  was  expended  on  the  testing 
and  the  study  by  FMC  Corporation  to  determine  the  coet  of  producing 
the  tank  in  the  United  States.  It  clearly  was  past  time  to  clear 
this  up. 

In  a  final  note,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the 
similarities  between  the  MBT  situation  and  the  XM-l/Leopard  II 
programs.  Both  started  as  joint  programs.  Once  they  failed,  some 
semblance  of  success,  however  illusory,  was  preserved  by  agreeing 
to  continue  close  cooperation.  While  more  than  lip  service  was 
given  to  the  fallback  agreement  in  the  XM-1  case  (but  only  because 
DOT)  forced  it-  -*0  the  MBT  case,  McNamara  was  gone  when  it  broke 
down  and  thus  there  was  no  independent  external  support  for  the 
continued  cooperation)  it  appears  that  the  only  result  of  the  DOD 
concern  in  the  XM-1  situation  has  been  to  drag  out  the  inevitable 
death  of  the  whole  cooperative  project. 
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January  1977  (Addition  to 
Addendum) 

As  the  January  15  deadline  for  choosing  the  gun  approached, 
the  Army,  under  DOD  pressure  to  make  a  quick  decision  on  the  gun, 
sought  instead  to  delay  that  decision,  realizing  the  dilemma  they 
were  caught  in  between  the  DOD  and  Germany  on  one  side  (pushing 
the  120)  and  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  other 
(supporting  the  105).  After  a  hurried  trip  to  Bonn  by  Hoffmann,  a 
joint  announcement  was  issued  on  January  12,  1977  in  which  the 
United  States  postponed  its  decision  on  a  standard  gun  until 
December  30,  1977. 

According  to  DMS  Intelligence,  the  House  Armed  Services 

Committee  was  the  main  force  in  securing  the  delay.  The  House 

Armed  Services  Committee  wanted,  probably,  to  drag  the  decision  out 

and  complicate  it  by  introducing  the  British  gun  into  the 
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picture.  They  probably  also  realized  that  the  Germans  would 

have  to  make  a  decision  in  the  meantime  and  would  probably  decide 

(as  they  did)  on  their  own  120.  This  delay  could  only  help  the 
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Army  and  make  the  Germans  look  bad. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  January  12,  1977 
joint  agreement  stressed  Germany's  right  to  go  ahead  with  its  smooth¬ 
bore  without  regard  for  whatever  decision  the  United  States  made 
(on  the  105  or  the  British  120  or  the  German  120)  and  without 
waiting  for  the  British  gun  to  be  ready.  Thus,  although  the 
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Germans  would  look  bad,  tha  United  States  had  agreed  to  their 


eetlons.  A  portion  of  the  agreement  follows: 


On  January  11  and  12,  1977,  In  continuation  of  the  FRG-US 
negotiations  concerning  tank  standardisation,  Martin  R.  Hoffmann, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  held  discussions  with  Georg  Leber, 
Federel  Minister  of  Defense,  and  State  Secretary  Dr.  Karl 
Schnell  in  Bonn. 

Discussions  focused  on  standardisation  progress  achieved  to 
date,  and  both  sides  emphasised  their  intention  to  reach 
utmost  comonality  in  their  respective  tank  programs. 

Major  Issues  were  resolved  as  follows: 

— The  United  States  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  Its 
decision  on  a  120  am  gun  by  January  15,  as  previously 
agreed,  and  thus  will  postpone  decision  until 
December  30,  1977  in  order  to  allow  for  further  test 
and  evaluation. 

— Further,  the  FRG  Intends  to  propose  to  Its  parliament 
in  March  1977  a  smoothbore  120  am  gun  for  Leopard  II 
production  in  pursuants  of  the  July  1976  Addend «a,  and 
in  order  to  meet  its  schedule  for  fielding  the  Leopard  II 


tank. 

— Both  nations  agree  that  as  their  respective  programs 
progress,  the  mein  gun  and  other  sub-systems  will  be 
considered  In  a  continuing  program  of  main  battle  tank 
standardisation . 222 


Ironically,  the  last  paragraph  Is  the  most  important,  but 

was  the  least  noticed  over  the  next  week.  Hidden  in  it  is  the 

decision  to  terminate  the  overall  tank  competition.  Press  reports, 
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however,  continued  to  consider  the  competition  on.  A  press 

memo  from  OSD  on  January  18,  1977  clarified  this  new  agreement 

(called  the  Addition  to  Addendum  1  of  July  28,  1976  to  the  MOU  of 

December  1974).  Secretary  Hoffmann  stated  that  the  agreement 

officially  "limits  the  United  States'  evaluation  of  tha  FRG 
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Leopard  II  Main  Battle  Tank."  The  continuing  evaluation 
(competition)  was  to  be  limited  to  the  subsystems  specifically 
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identified  in  the  Addendum  of  July  28,  1976  (i.e. ,  engine,  trans¬ 
mission,  track,  fire  control,  fuel,  night  vision  device,  gunners 
telescope  and  critical  fasteners,  plus  the  120  am  gun).  Although 

both  countries  were  ready  to  terminate  the  competition,  the 
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initiative  had  come  from  the  Germans.  Thus  the  fiction  of 
competition  was  finally  dead;  yet  the  political  (as  well  as  finan¬ 
cial)  costs  had  been  high  and  would  continue  to  grow,  as  would 
became  clear. 

The  tests  of  the  Leopard  II  had  been  completed  in  December, 

yet  the  Army's  evaluation  of  them  had  not  yet  begun.  With  the 

agreement  to  terminate  came  widespread  speculation  as  to  why  the 

decision  was  made;  although  no  answer  was  ever  made  public,  the 

Interest  and  speculation  surrounding  the  abrupt  decision  would, 

over  the  next  few  months  cause  the  Army  to  launch  several  defensive 

attacks  on  the  Leopard  II,  which  would  have  severe  political 
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repercussions  on  United  States/German  relations. 

The  Army  felt  it  necessary  to  publicly  disseminate  the 

results  of  the  evaluation  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against 

accusations  that  they  had  railroaded  the  Leopard  II.  The  Army 

tactic  Involved  demonstrating  that  the  Leopard  II  had  failed  to 

satisfy  12  of  the  18  characteristics  against  which  both  tanks 
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were  tested.  Among  the  characteristics  the  Leopard  II  had 

supposedly  failed  were  weight,  width,  cost,  crew  and  equipment 

228 

survivability,  rate  of  fire  and  ammunition  storage. 


Further 
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accusation*  surfactd  that  tha  prototype  Leopard  II  tank  the 

Germans  provided  for  mobilisation,  fuel,  acceleration  and  other 

similar  tests  was  short-weighted;  the  Implication  being  that  tha 

229 

Germans  were  deliberately  cheating  In  the  tests. 

The  German's  response  to  these  and  other  accusations  was 

violent.  On  one  hand  they  protested  Army  treatment  during  the 
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tests,  challenging  the  fairness  of  some  of  the  tests.  Other 

challenges  were  raised  to  the  Army's  interpretation  of  the  teats. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  a  report  made  public,  noted 

that  other  evaluations  (including  one  by  the  Army  Material  Systems 

Analysis  Agency  [AMSAA] )  of  the  results  showed  the  two  tanks  about 

equivalent  In  mobilization  and  firepower  tests.  Although  they 

found  the  XM-l's  armor  protection  markedly  better,  they  did  note 

that  with  more  time  to  prepare  for  the  evaluation,  the  results 
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might  have  been  closer.  The  General  Accounting  Office  further 
noted  that  the  favorable  Army  Material  Systems  Analysis  Agency's 
(AMSAA) 

.  .  .  conclusion  contrasts  markedly  with  that  provided  us 
earlier  by  Army  officials  closely  associated  with  the  XM-1 
program  for  several  years.  These  officials  Interpreted  the 
tests  as  showing  that  the  Leopard  failed  to  meet  the  majority 
of  the  specified  requirements — an  Interpretation  contrary  to 
the  test  results. ^32 

The  results  were  released  by  AMSAA  in  May  of  1977.  Unfortunately, 
by  then,  earlier  Army  releases  had  had  significant  political  effect. 
The  German's  response  on  the  political  level  was  bitter. 
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The  Germans  interpreted  the  Army's  actions  as  a  prelude  to  a  total 

pullout  by  the  Army  from  the  several  standardisation  agreements. 

German  confidence  in  the  United  States'  willingness  to  uphold  the 

tank  agreement  was  especially  shaken  by  the  planned  delay  of  the 

gun  decision  until  December  of  1977  and  by  inclusion  of  the 

British  120  mm  gun  in  the  competition;  especially  since  the  German 

gun  was  already  available.  The  Germans  saw  this  as  a  ploy  by  the 
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Army  to  avoid  standardization  and  to  stay  with  their  own  105  mn. 

Georg  Leber  carried  the  same  protest  directly  to  the  new 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Harold  Brown.  In  his  discussions  with 
Secretary  Brown,  Leber  apparently  raised  the  issue  of  NATO  pur¬ 
chase  of  AWACS  (noted  earlier) .  While  Leber  and  Woerner  (also  in 
Washington)  did  not  specifically  link  the  two  systems,  they 
suggested  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  parliamentary  approval 
for  the  AWACS  unless  the  United  States  was  more  cooperative  on  the 
tank.  They  further  objected  to  the  Army's  handling  of  the  tank 
assessment  as  "  .  .  .  not  quite  fair  and  objective."  They  pro¬ 
tested,  essentially,  the  application  by  the  United  States  of 

criteria  geared  to  world-wide  requirements  to  a  tank  which  both 
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intended  to  use  primarily  in  Europe.  Woerner  called  on  United 
States  officials  to  "look  beyond  the  representations  being  made  by 
industry  and  other  vested  Interests,  in  regard  to  buying  components 
for  the  XM-1."235 

Secretary  Brown  sought  to  assure  the  Germans  that  the 
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United  States  had  no  intention  of  negating  the  agreement  and  did, 
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in  fact,  plan  to  incorporate  one  of  the  120s  into  the  XM-1. 

Further,  the  evidence  indicates  that,  by  March  21,  the  Secretary  of 

Defense  was  prepared  to  contradict  the  Army's  Interpretation  of  the 

test  results.  He  did  do  so,  finally,  in  response  to  a  series  of 
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questions  from  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conn  it tee. 

A  final  attempt  by  a  German  Industrial  consortium,  DGA, 
International,  to  sell  the  Leopard  II  directly  to  the  United 
States  failed  when  they  were  unable  to  sell  Secretary  Brown  on  a 
direct  purchase  of  500  Leopard  IIs  (just  enough  to  offeet  the 
German  investment  in  the  AWACS).  Chrysler  Corporation  desperately 
fought  this  offer  and,  with  Army  support,  vas  successful  in 
convincing  Secretary  Brown  to  reject  it.  Chrysler  reportedly 
feared  that  individuals  In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
would  jump  on  this  offer  in  an  end -around  play.  The  offer  was 
supported  by  Karl  Danes ,  the  German  North  Atlantic  Parliamentarians 
who  had,  a  year  earlier,  suggested  that  AWACS  might  be  in  trouble 
if  the  tank  fell  through. 

The  cross-Atlantic  sniping  on  the  tank  evaluation  was 
(temporarily)  calmed  by  yet  a  fourth  agreement.  The  new  agreement 
was  an  agreement  not  to  disagree  over  the  result  of  the  evaluation. 
The  United  States  acknowledged  that  the  Leopard  II  could  be 
produced  within  the  design  weight  goal  of  59.6  U.S.  tons  and  the 
United  States  Army  stated  that  they  "at  no  time  felt  that  Germany 
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engaged  In  deceptive  practlcee;  and  .  .  .  regretted  diet  this 
impression  developed."  The  aaln  purpose  of  the  agreement,  however, 
was  to  reaffirm  the  commitment  of  both  to  "maximize  standardization 

between  their  mein  battle  tanka”  and  to  "moving  forward  in  unison 
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to  achieve  this  goal.” 

The  saga  of  the  XM-1 /Leopard  II  is,  however,  hardly  over. 
DOD,  having  forced  a  decision  on  the  Army,  still  is  faced  with 
implementing  that  decision.  Vith  a  still  strong  and  active  ally  in 
Mr.  Stratton,  the  Army  stands  well  above  a  50/50  chance  of 
stymieing  the  gun  decision.  In  fact,  the  House  reiterated  their 

1976  resolution  on  the  gun  in  their  report  on  the  FT  1978 

Authorization  Act;  their  interest  was  to  make  the  1976  resolution 

a  matter  of  law.  They  noted  again  the  House  belief  that  the  105 
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wou.d  better  standardize  NATO  and  noted  opposition  to  the 
modified  turret  since  it  might  prejudice  selection  of  one  120 
(l.e. ,  German)  over  another  (British)  since  the  turret  would  be 
designed  only  for  one  of  the  120  mm  guns.  Again,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  aiming  to  stall  the  gun  decision  and  to 
undercut  the  dual  turret,  both  of  which  would  undercut  the 
cooperative  program.  The  timing  of  the  House  action  coincided 
with  Leber's  visit  to  Brown.  Having  reassured  Leber  and  Foreign 
Minister  Hans  Dietrich  Genscher  in  March,  Brown  was  faced  vith 
Stratton's  committee  throwing  some  more  marbles  on  the  floor.  The 
Joint  (fourth)  agreement  of  May  was,  in  part,  a  response  to  these 
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continuing  actions  by  the  House  Araed  Services  Committee.  Stratton 

was,  however,  not  about  to  cool  the  pressure.  The  Senate  argued 

against  the  House's  amendment,  but  lost  in  conference;  thus  the 

FY  1977  Defense  Authorization  Act  contained  language  almost 

Identical  with  the  1976  House  Araed  Services  Coon it tee  resolution 
241 

on  the  XM-1. 

As  decision  time  for  the  gun  approached,  Stratton's  tank 

panel  Issued  clear  warnings  to  the  Army  and  DOD  that  a  decision  to 

settle  on  the  German  gun  based  on  anything  but  the  military 

capability  of  that  gun  would  meet  a  hostile  reception  from  the 

House  Armed  Services  Committee.  The  resolution  passed  by  the 

Committee  in  September  1976  required  Congressional  approval  of  any 

testing  and  evaluation  of  a  120  nm  gun;  this  was  also  law  now. 

An  October  1977  report  of  the  Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the 

House  Armed  Services  Coomittee  (headed  by  Stratton)  uncovered  strong 

indications  the  the  120  decision  would  be  made  not  on  the  merits 

of  the  gun,  but  on  the  basis  of  (a)  the  Addendum  to  the  MOU  of 

July  1976  in  which  the  United  States  turbine  was  to  be  Installed 

on  the  Leopard  II,  and  (b)  an  offset  "agreement"  in  which  the 

Germans  would  support  purchase  of  the  United  States  AWACS  for 
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NATO  if  the  United  States  bought  the  German  gun.  The  sub¬ 
committee  also  noted  difficulties  with  the  turbine  engine  (extra 
rehabilitation  and  maturity  testing  was  ongoing  to  the  tune  of 
$29.6  million).  The  subcommittee  report  noted  that  this  extra 
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testing  hurt  the  credibility  of  the  Army  in  that  the  sub- 

coonittee  had  been  assured  in  the  fall  of  1976  that  the  "turbine 

was  not  a  high  risk  item  and  that  its  incorporation  in  the  tank 
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would  in  no  way  jeopardize  the  XM-1  production  schedule.'* 

Finally,  on  January  31,  1978  the  expected  decision  was 
announced.  The  Army  had  chosen  the  German  120  over  the  British  120 
and  United  States  105  to  install  on  future  XM-ls,  probably  starting 
in  1984  (the  first  1000-2000  XM-ls  would  have  105  mm  guns 
mounted).  Secretary  of  the  Army  Clifford  L.  Alexander  noted  that 
the  British  and  German  120  guns  were  similar  but  that  the  German 
gun  was  selected  because  the  Germans  had  more  tanks  than  the 

<\i  c 

British  in  NATO.  Although  this  was  sure  to  raise  Stratton's 
ire,  two  editorials  in  the  Economist  built  on  the  same  logic  the 
Army  used  in  rationalizing  the  German  over  the  British  gun,  e.g., 
that  the  United  States  and  Germany  have  the  largest  tank  armies  and 
standardization  on  the  German  gun  made  more  sense  than  standardiza¬ 
tion  on  the  British  gun.  They  also  supported  it  as  a  means  of 

gaining  German  support  on  the  AWACS  which  the  Germans  had  been 
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holding  up  for  two  years  due  to  the  tank  issue.  The  gun  was  to 
be  produced  in  the  United  States  (by  the  Army;  no  major  civilian 
Job  or  economic  losses  were  expected)  with  the  German  manufacturer, 
Rhelnmetall  receiving  a  3Z  royalty  on  each  g.n  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$25  million  and  a  5%  royalty  on  XM-ls  sold  overseas  to  a  maximum 
of  $25  million.  The  royalties  would  add  a  maximum  of  $16,000  to 
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the  cost  of  each  tank.  Mr.  Alexander  also  noted  that  the  Army 

now  expected  to  buy  some  7,000  XM-ls,  double  the  currently  planned 

3,325.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Alexander  hedged  on  the  German  gun, 

leaving  open  the  way  for  the  Army  to  change  its  mind;  he 

emphasised  the  whole  decision  was  contingent  on  further  development 
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testing  and  modification,  scheduled  to  continue  until  1978. 

According  to  testimony,  the  uniformed  Army  position  on  the 

tank  gun  mirrored  the  civilian  position;  General  Walter  T. 

Kerwin  Jr. ,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  stated  in  response  to  a  question 

from  the  press  that  "I  assure  you  it  was  a  decision  of  the 
249 

uniformed  Army." 

Apparently  the  only  difficulty  in  the  decision  was  the 
negotiation  on  licensing.  Rheinmatell  was  pushing  to  build  the 
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first  1500  guns  and  400,000  rounds  of  ammunition  in  West  Germany. 

The  Department  of  Defense  realized,  however,  that  the  gun  deal 

would  have  no  chance  at  all  unless  all  were  produced  in  the  United 

States.  Undersecretary  of  the  Army  for  Research  and  Development, 

Walter  Laberge  spent  three  days  in  Bonn  in  late  January  negotiating 
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this  issue  and  finally  got  German  approval. 

As  expected,  the  decision  touched  off  an  immediate  furor  in 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Stratton's  tank  panel  began 
hearings  on  the  issue  and  it  became  a  major  issue  in  the  regular 
FY  1979  Authorization  Hearings.  In  a  fit  of  pique  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  (as  a  whole)  deleted  $8.1  million  from  the  DOD 
budget  for  R4D  on  the  120  mm  gun.  Although  the  money  was  restored 
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by  the  Committee  later  (they  supposedly  had  been  awaiting  results 

of  Stratton's  subcommittee's  inquiry  into  the  gun)  this  was  only 
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after  extremely  heavy  lobbying/  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  and 

other  high  Administration  officials  stressed  that  if  the  action  were 

not  reversed,  it  might  undermine  the  Washington  NATO  summit  set  for 
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late  May.  Stratton's  subcommittee  report,  as  expected,  was  critl- 
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cal  of  the  decision.  The  subcommittee  report  concluded  that: 

a.  No  test  evidence  demonstrates  that  the  120  mm  is 
'significantly  better'  than  the  105  mm  or  ever  will  be. 

b.  If  the  Russians  fielded  a  tank  that  could  defeat  the 
105  mm  it  would  probably  defeat  the  120  mm  as  well  because  the 
difference  between  the  two  guns  is  not  that  significant. 

c.  The  120  mm  gun  was  justified  to  Congress  on  the  basis 
that  its  greater  capability  'might'  be  required  to  'defeat  an 
enhanced  future  threat . '  But  there  is  no  reliable  Intel! igence 
to  support  a  conclusion  that  the  Soviets  are  likely  to  field  a 
tank  that  can  defeat  the  105  mm  but  not  the  120  mm  gun. 

d.  Increases  in  armor  penetration  capability  demonstrated 
in  recent  years  are  chiefly  the  result  of  breakthroughs  in 
ammunition  technology  not  gun  development  technology. 255 

Both  Congressman  Dickinson  and  Staffer  Battista  blasted  the 
Army  during  hearings  for  the  political  nature  of  the  120  mm 
decision.  Battista  argued: 

If  you  want  120  mm  gun  because  it  provides  standardization, 
then  come  up  here  and  say  it.  Don't  come  up  here  and  give  an 
argument  about  how  the  120  is  better  than  the  105  gun  when  in 
fact  the  data  doesn't  support  the  120. 

You  have  to  impress  upon  them  the  requirement  to  tell  it  the 
way  it  is  and  have  a  good  exchange  of  information  and  total 
honesty.  As  it  stands,  the  Congress  is  often  viewed  as  the 
adversary  of  the  DOD.  We  have  a  common  adversary.  And  it's 
not  each  other.  Only  through  a  closer  relationship  will  we 
get  there. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Now  that  is  fine.  I  can't  fault  anything 
that  you  say  except  in  practice.  We  had  the  Army  coming  up  here 
year  after  year  saying  the  105  was  the  gun.  It  was  their  tank. 
They  knew  what  the  requirements  were.  They  did  not  want  the 
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extra  weight.  They  did  not  want  the  extra  size.  It  was  adequate 
for  their  needs.  They  did  not  want  the  extra  expense.  The  105 
was  their  choice.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  it  was  not  their  choice 
anymore.  Then  the  same  people  that  were  defending  the  105  are 
embarrassed  because  they  go  back  to  the  drawing  board  and  have 
to  defend  the  120  and  repudiate  everything  they've  told  us. 

They  told  us  privately  they  are  embarrassed  to  come  up  here 
because  we  have  to  take  the  other  side  of  the  table. 2*6 

In  a  show  of  strong  support  for  standardization,  the  Senate 

Armed  Services  Committee  never  challenged  the  120  mn  program  and, 

in  fact,  increased  the  authorization  for  R&D  to  $46.5  million  (an 

increase  of  $37.5  million  over  the  original  requested)  in  response 
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to  a  change  in  the  Army's  requirements.  In  conference,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  prevailed  as  some  $35.6  million  was  authorized.  Senators  Nunn 

and  Culver  both  were  members  of  the  conference  committee  and 
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surely  were  major  forces  supporting  the  120  gun. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee,  in  its  report,  supported 
the  120  mm  gun,  but  told  the  Army  it  objected  to  spending  up  to 
the  $84.1  million  then  estimated  as  the  ultimate  R&D  cost  for  con¬ 
version  since  the  conversion  was,  they  argued,  a  German  responsi- 
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blllty  according  to  Addendum  1  of  the  MOU  of  July  28,  1976.  As 
a  result,  they  authorized  only  the  $8.1  million  originally 
requested  and  refused  to  appropriate  the  extra  $37.5  million  now 
being  requested  by  the  Army  and  which  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  had  authorized.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Conmlttee,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  agree  with  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
appropriated  the  full  $35.6  million  which,  by  then,  had  been 
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authorized. 
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In  conference,  the  Senate's  position  again  prevailed,  as  the 
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full  $35.6  million  was  appropriated.  Thus  the  Army  got  the 

money  it  wanted  for  the  conversion,  but  only  over  strong  opposition,' 

especially  from,  once  again,  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

In  a  major  reprogramming  battle  that  same  year  (an  attempt 

to  reprogram  $10.9  million  of  FY  1978  funds  to  start  R&D  on  the 

gun  in  FY  1978)  the  same  patterns  held.  Stratton's  Investigation 

Subcommittee  (of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee)  held  four  days 

of  hearings,  a  major  effort  for  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money. 

Although  the  subcommittee  approved  the  reprogramming  In  the  end, 

it  was  only  after  they  challenged  the  entire  program  and  applied 

stringent  qualifications  to  it.  They  resisted  the  setting  of  any 

firm  date  for  the  conversion;,  noting  that  it  should  occur  (if  at 

all!)  only  "when  the  120  has  demonstrated  its  capability."  The 

subcommittee  also  expressed  their  belief  that  the  program  would 

cost  much  more  than  the  $84.1  million  estimated  by  the  House 

Appropriations  Committee.  The  subcommittee  estimate  was  between 
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$1  and  $2  billion  over  the  life  of  the  program.  They  also 
noted  that  they  believed  that  the  program  was  largely  symbolic  and 
criticized  the  degree  to  which  the  gun  was  to  be  Americanized 
during  the  conversion  (see  the  Roland  case  study — the  problems 
caused  by  Americanization  of  the  Roland  were  developing  at  about 

a  /  y 

this  time).  The  subcommittee's  eight  conditions,  as  approved 
by  the  whole  committee,  were: 
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1.  Committee  approval  of  the  reprograming  request  con¬ 
stitutes  approval  only  for  initiation  of  a  limited  research  end 
development  program.  It  implies  no  approval  of  the  complete 
program  proposed  by  the  Army. 

2.  Committee  approval  ia  also  contingent  upon  implementation 
of  XM-1  production  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  endorsed  by 
OSD  to  field  7,058  XM-1  tanks  by  1987.  XM-1  production  with  the 
105  mm  gun  must  not  be  slowed  or  delayed  because  of  a  separate 
parallel  program  to  develop  the  120  mm  gun. 

3.  The  committee  does  not  support  the  establishment  of  a 
fixed  target  date  for  fielding  an  XM-1  with  a  120  m  gun.  Given 
the  uncertainties  outlined  above,  the  establishment  of  a  fixed 
target  date  at  this  time  would  be  premature. 

4.  Before  the  committee  can  approve  additional  funding  for 
the  120  mm  the  Army  and  OSD  must  demonstrate  the  degree  to  which 
the  program  is  being  funded  in  addition  to  rather  then  at  the 
expense  of  other  Army  programs  previously  approved. 

5.  Paralleling  the  120  mm  program,  the  committee  expects  the 
Army  to  conduct  a  vigorous  program  to  exploit  the  full  growth 
potential  of  the  105  mm  gun  system  demonstrated  in  the  1977 
trials.  In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  this  program  has 
greater  impact  on  MATO  readiness  capabilities  and  is  of  higher 
priority  than  the  120  mm  development  program  because  of  the 
large  numbeT  of  105  mm  tanks  in  the  MATO  inventory. 

6.  Before  the  committee  will  approve  funding,  the  licensing 
agreement  with  the  FRG  manufacturer  must  be  concluded  and  its 
details  conveyed  to  the  committee.  The  committee  believes  there 
should  be  no  provisions  in  the  licensing  agreement  which  would 
restrict  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  sell  or  coproduce  a  com¬ 
plete  XM-1  tank  and  gun  to  any  NATO  country. 

7.  The  committee  will  not  support  or  fund  a  gun  program 
where  work  on  the  gun  breech  is  contracted  out  while  an  in- 
house  capability  to  manufacture  it  exists. 

8.  The  committee  questions  the  proposed  development  of  an 
Americanized  version  of  the  German  production  round  as  interim 
ammunition  for  the  120  mm  gun.  The  only  way  in  which  the  120  mm 
program  can  be  justified  is  that  it  will  provide  significantly 
greater  capability  than  is  achievable  with  the  105  mm  gun  it 
will  replace.  The  105  mm  growth  potential  round  has  already 
demonstrated  that  it  will  be  far  more  effective  against  advanced 
armor  targets  than  the  Interim  120  mm  ground  the  Army  proposes 
to  develop.  The  committee  can  see  no  logic  in  spending  $500 
million  to  field  a  system  less  capable  than  the  one  it  replaces. 
The  committee  directs  that  the  Army  review  the  decision  to 
initiate  an  ammunition  development  program  and  inform  the 
committee  as  to  the  results  of  the  review  prior  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  any  funds  for  aammnition  development. 265 
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The  House  Appropriations  Committee  was  less  receptive,  how¬ 
ever,  and  using  a  rationale  similar  to  that  used  before,  refused  to 
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approve  the  reprograming.  The  Army  reclamed  this  decision  but 
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apparently  with  no  success. 

A  number  of  articles  and  reports  in  the  press  during  1978- 

1979  Illustrate  the  continuing  conflict  over  the  gun.  An  Armed 

Forces  Journal,  International  article  illustrates  again  the  de- 

standardizing  effect  of  the  120  am  gun.  As  they  pointed  out,  702 

of  NATO  tanks  currently  carried  the  105  (1978  data).  Further,  the 

United  States,  by  1984,  would  have  some  13,500  tanks,  of  which 

13,000  would  mount  the  105.  Thus  the  incoming  XM-ls  with  120s 

would  not  be  interoperable  with  the  main  tank  force  of  NATO  nor  of 
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the  United  States. 

The  linkage  issue  also  resurfaced  as  United  States  procure¬ 
ment  of  the  120  mm  gun  was  linked  to  German  support  of  the  NATO 
procurement  of  the  United  States  produced  AWACS.  While  most 
official  sources  denied  the  linkage,  it  was  clear  that  the  two  were 
indeed  linked.  As  Armed  Forces  Journal,  International  pointed  out, 
in  spite  of  official  disavowals  by  the  German  Defense  Ministry  of 
Mr.  Damm's  AWACS /Leopard  11  linkage  during  the  March  31,  1976 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  hearing,  the  Germans  broke  off 
negotiations  during  October  of  1978  which  were  supposed  to 

finalize  the  AWACS  agreement  because  the  gun  was  not  explicitly 
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included  in  the  package.  Another  article,  this  in  the  Baltimore 
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Sun,  noted  that  the  AWACS  package  called  for  Germany  to  contribute 

30. IX  of  the  cost  of  18  AWACS  aircraft  being  purchased  for  NATO 

in  exchange  for  the  United  States  buying  9,000  vehicles,  a  new 

$220  million  German-produced  telephone  system  for  United  States 

troops  stationed  in  West  Germany  plus  the  $50  million  in  licensing 

fees  which  would  come  from  the  licensed  production  of  the  120  no 
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gun  in  the  United  States. 

Interestingly,  one  of  the  few  public  officials  who  did  not 

deny  the  linkage  was  then  Defense  Secretary  Brown's  special 

advisor  for  NATO  Affairs,  Mr.  Robert  Komer: 

It  is  about  time  we  openly  acknowledged  that  a  linkage  of 
reciprocal  purchases  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Alliance. 
This  is  a  fact  of  life  which  it  will  do  us  no  good  to  deny. 

AWACS  and  the  smoothbore  120  ran  tank  gun  are  linked  in  FRG 
eyes,  and  should  be  in  our  eyes  too.  We  should  say  so, 
instead  of  letting  hostile  elements  in  Congress. 27* 

The  conflict  continued  (although  at  a  lower  level)  through 

1979  especially  in  the  FY  1980  Authorization  Hearings.  Battista 

again  contended  that  DOD  and  the  Army  were  lying  regarding  who 

made  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  German  120.  Battista  contended 

that  civilian  authorities  made  the  decision  and  the  uniformed 

military  was  then  forced  to  reaffirm  it.  The  civilian  Army  and  DOD 

authorities  as  well  as  the  uniformed  military  all  denied  that  this 

was  the  case  and  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  military  had 
272 

made  the  decision.  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  irritated 
by  these  political  issues  and  also  by  the  continued  Americanization 
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of  the  German  gun,  decreased  the  Army's  FY  1980  request  by  some 
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$3.7  million.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  however, 
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supported  the  full  amount  requested  by  the  Army.  No  other 
significant  issues  developed  during  the  rest  of  FY  1980  hearings. 

However,  1980  (FY  1981)  was  a  different  story.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  as  it  had  done  the  previous  year  to  the 
Roland,  deleted  the  entire  $61,492  million  requested  for  the  gun 
R&D  and  conversion  and  voted  to  kill  the  entire  120  mm  gun  program, 
arguing : 


The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (FRG)  designed  and  developed 
a  120  millimeter  (mm)  gun  for  use  on  its  Leopard  II  tank.  Under 
the  tank  gun  cooperative  development  program,  the  United  States 
is  in  the  process  of  adapting  the  FRG  design  in  order  to 
integrate  the  120  mm  gun  on  the  XM-1  tank. 

The  committee  recommends  against  the  continued  development 
of  the  120  mm  gun  because  of  the  recent  increase  in  the 
research  and  development  program  of  over  $70  million,  the  high 
tocal  program  cost  for  the  120  mm  gun  and  ammunition  program  of 
over  $2  billion,  the  inability  of  the  United  States  and  our 
NATO  allies  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  120  mm  ammunition 
development  program  and  lastly,  the  recognition  that  the  105  mm 
is  an  effective  anti-tank  weapon  out  to  militarily  useful 
ranges.  * 

Part  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee's  opposition  stemmed 

from  failure  by  the  Germans  to  keep  their  half  of  the  bargain  and 

mount  the  United  States'  Chrysler  turbine  on  the  Leopard  II.  This 

issue  is  discussed  below.  In  the  meantime,  the  Senate  Armed 

Services  Committee  voted  the  full  amount,  thus  shifting  the  battle 
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to  the  conference  committee. 


Although  the  conference  committee  expressed  some 
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reservations  with  the  program,  they  did  ultlaately  authorise  the 
full  amount  and  thus  revived  the  program: 

The  conferees  agreed  that  if  the  Army  will  develop  and  submit 
a  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Congress 
describing  how  cost  savings  of  $600  million  in  life  cycle  costs 
will  be  obtained  through  efficient  training  practices,  than 
the  120  mm  tank  gun  development  program  should  continue. 

Fhture  support  for  this  program  can  be  expected  to  the 
extent  that: 

Development  costs  of  the  120  mm  gun  and  ammunition  do  not 
Increase. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United  States 
reach  a  firm  agreement  on  the  procurement  of  coaon 
ammunition  coupled  with  the  actual  system  for  Incorporating 
the  ballistic  data  in  the  tanks  that  will  in  reality  pro¬ 
vide  each  side  with  the  ability  to  effectively  fire  common 
120  mm  ammunition. *77 

Their  qualification,  in  its  final  fora,  follows: 

RESTRICTION  ON  FUNDS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  120-MILLIMETER 

TANK  GUN 

Sec.  206.  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Army  by  this  title,  not  more  than  $62,061,000  is  authorized 
for  development  of  the  120-milllmeter  tank  gun.  However,  none 
of  such  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  development  of 
such  gun  until  (1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  prepares  a  plan  on 
how  the  lifecycle  costs  for  incorporating  the  120-mllllaeter  gun 
into  the  tank  force  of  the  Army  can  be  reduced  by  $600,000,000 
through  efficient  training  practices,  (2)  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  approves  such  plan,  and  (3)  such  plan  is  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  ® 

Of  significance  were  the  members  of  the  committee.  Both  Nunn  and 
Culver,  strong  supporters  of  standardization  in  the  Senate,  were 
members  while  Congressman  Stratton,  the  major  tank  expert  in  the 
House  and  an  opponent  of  the  120  mm  gun  program  and  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  in  general,  was  not  a  member  of  the  conference  conmittee, 
thus  once  again,  illuminating  the  importance  of  personalities  in 
this  policy  arena. 


Although  the  program  continues,  my  contention  Is  that  the  XM-1 

will  never  carry  a  120  mm  gun.  While  DOD  expects  that  the  "bulk  of 

the  XM-1 s  will  carry  the  120  mm  design  gun,"  Implementation  of  that 
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decision  is  far  from  guaranteed.  As  Major  General  Richard  Bowman, 

Director  of  European  and  NATO  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Assistant 

Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs  noted  when 

asked  if  all  the  XM-ls  were  going  to  have  the  120  nm  guns:  "Eventu- 
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ally  they  may."  I  am  even  less  optimistic.  My  pessimism  was 

reinforced  by  comments  of  Mr.  Edward  R.  Jayne,  then  Deputy  Director 

of  OMB  for  National  Security  and  International  Affairs.  He  noted 

that  although  (RIB  had  tried  long  and  hard  to  get  the  120  on  the 
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tank,  he  felt  it  was  a  dead  issue. 

The  turbine  engine  also  received  attention  during  this 

period  with  the  House  attempting  to  undercut  it  in  1977  during  the 

FY  1978  authorization  cycle.  This  time  the  House  added 

.  .  .  $10  million  to  continue  development  of  the  AVCR  1360 
diesel  engine  ....  This  reflected  House  concern  chat  the 
Army  might  be  taking  an  unnecessary  risk  in  the  XM-1  program 
by  terminating  development  of  diesel  technology  before  the 
turbine  has  fully  proved  itself. 

Debate  over  a  similar  provision  in  the  Senate,  proposed  and  supported 
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by  Senator  Griffin  (R-MI) ,  showed  the  strong  support  in  the 
Senate  for  standardization  as  the  provision  received  little 
support  (even  Senator  Goldwater  (R-AZ)  who  opposed  most  standardiza¬ 
tion  projects~see  the  Roland  study— opposed  it)  and  strong 
hostility,  especially  from  Senators  Nunn  and  Culver  who  argued 
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against  it  on  the  basis  of  its  effect  on  standardisation.  As  Nunn 
noted: 


It  is  no  secret  that  many  elements  in  the  Army,  from  the 
beginning,  have  resisted  the  consideration  of  interoperability 
and  standardization  with  the  German  Leopard  II  as  the  possible 
U.S.  main  battle  tank  of  the  future,  and  they  continue  to 
resist  even  compliance  with  the  addendum  of  the  1974  memorandum 
of  understanding. 284 

Fearing  defeat  for  the  amendment,  Griffin  withdrew  it, 
hoping  the  House  amendment  would  survive  the  conference  committee. 
However,  it  failed  there  also: 

The  Senate  conferees  were  adamant  in  their  opposition  to  the 
diesel  engine.  The  House,  therefore,  reluctantly  recedes, 
but  urges  the  Army  to  find  the  necessary  funds  within  the  budget 
to  continue  development  of  the  AVRC  1360  diesel  engine  until 
such  time  as  the  turbine  has  fully  proven  itself  in  develop¬ 
ment  . " * 

Both  Appropriation  Committees  indicated  support  for  the 

continued  development  of  a  diesel  engine,  but,  because  of  the  lack 

of  budget  authorization,  could  not  appropriate  money.  However, 

they  both  encouraged  the  Army  to  find  its  own  money  to  continue  RSD 
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on  an  advanced  diesel  engine  as  a  backup  to  the  turbine. 

During  the  FY  1979  cycle,  both  Appropriations  Committees 

expressed  their  anger  at  the  failure  of  the  Army  to  continue 

development  of  the  diesel  engine  as  they  had  directed  and  proceded 

to  appropriate  $3  million  for  that  R&D.  Also,  during  this  FY  1979 

cycle,  procurement  of  the  initial  production  run  of  110  tanks  was 
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authorized  and  the  money  for  it  appropriated.  Other  hearings 
during  the  1978  cycle  examined  in  some  detail  (and  often  in  a 
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clearly  hostile  fashion)  the  entire  tank  program. 

Some  of  the  Congress'  pessimism  apparently  was  warranted 

as  severe  problems  with  the  engine  surfaced  during  late  1978.  A 

series  of  articles  and  press  reports  revealed  the  extent  of  these 

problems  and  the  steps  being  taken  to  resolve  them.  The  problems 

led  the  GAO  (in  early  1979)  to  urge  the  Army  to  defer  a  production 

decision.  The  GAO  noted  that  the  XM-1  "falls  short  of  meeting  some 

of  its  critical  design  requirements"  and  argued  that  it  would  be 

"preferable  to  defer  the  initial  production  decision  until  there  has 

been  a  demonstration  through  further  testing  that  design  changes 
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and  modifications  have  indeed  corrected  the  problems."  The 

Secretary  of  Defense,  however,  did  not  heed  the  GAO's  warning  and 

in  May  of  1979  permitted  the  Army  to  proceed  with  the  initial 

production  run  of  110  tanks  as  authorized  by  Congress  in  1978  (the 
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FY  1979  Authorization  and  Appropriation  noted  above). 

These  continuing  problems  caused  an  angry  response  from 

Congress  with  more  attention  devoted  to  development  of  the  backup 

diesel  engine  by  all  the  committees.  The  Army  resisted  this 

pressure,  arguing  that  the  turbine  engine  was  proceding  satis- 
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factorlly;  Congress  was  less  optimistic. 

The  GAO,  in  early  1980,  once  again  questioned  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  engine,  again  recommending  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
limit  tank  procurement  to  a  low-level  rate  and  that  he  initiate 
a  full-scale  diesel  engine  development  program  if  an  evaluation 
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panel  formed  by  the  Secretary  and  currently  evaluating  the  tank 
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"express  sufficient  reservations"  about  the  turbine  engine. 

However,  prior  to  public  release  of  the  GAO  report  (the  Secretary 
of  Defense  certainly  knew  of  its  contents  prior  to  public  release 
as  the  Department  of  the  Army  had  been  asked  to  review  the  study 
in  its  early  stages)  the  Secretary,  in  January  of  1980,  approved 
full-scale  production  of  the  tank.  This  authorized  ultimate  pro¬ 
duction  of  7,058  tanks  by  the  late  1980s.  Cost  of  each  was 

estimated  to  be  $900,000  initially  with  an  increase  in  cost  to 
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$1.5  million  by  1985  due  to  inflation. 

The  first  tank  came  off  the  production  line  in  late 

February  1980  and  was  christened  the  "Abrams"  in  honor  of  and  by 

the  wife  of  the  late  General  Creighton  W.  Abrams,  the  tank 
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commander  hero  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Thus  ended  the  23 

year  effort  to  produce  a  new  main  battle  tank  for  the  United  States 

Army.  However,  sniping  was  to  continue,  especially  from  the  House 

Armed  Services  Committee,  during  the  FY  1981  Authorization  Hearings, 

as  the  committee  continued  to  try  to  force  the  Army  to  procede  with 
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development  of  a  diesel  engine  for  the  tank.  Although  no  new 
money  was  appropriated  for  FY  1981  for  the  diesel  engine,  the 
Congress  (elements  thereof)  will  certainly  continue  to  put  pressure 
on  the  Army. 

The  latest  House  opposition  was  probably  fueled  also  by  the 


final  irony  of  the  whole  XM-l/Leopard  competition.  That  was  the 
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German  decision  not  to  mount  the  Chrysler  turbine  engine  on  their 
Leopard  11.  The  United  States,  having  switched  from  a  diesel  to  a 
turbine  engine  for  the  XM-1  specifically  to  provide  an  item  which 
could  be  used  in  a  trade  with  the  Germans  for  purposes  of  inter¬ 
operability  (recall  the  earlier  argument  often  heard  in  Congress 
and  the  Army,  that  the  Army  had  originally  chosen  the  GM  tank  with 
a  diesel  engine  only  to  be  forced  to  reverse  the  decision  in  favor 
of  Chrysler  with  its  turbine  in  order  to  have  a  unique  engine  to 

offer  the  Germans — the  Germans  would  certainly  not  buy  a  United 
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States  diesel  over  their  Mercedes  diesel)  was  left  with  (a)  an 

engine  which  was  experiencing  serious  developmental  problems, 

and  (b)  one  which  was  not  standard  with  the  engine  on  the  Leopard  11 

nor  with  other  United  States  tanks.  The  Germans  apparently  felt 

that  the  United  States  engine  did  not  offer  sufficient  growth  for 

their  purposes  plus  had  too  high  of  fuel  consumption,  and  thus 
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chose  to  mount  the  Mercedes  diesel  on  the  Leopard  11.  This 
development  did  not  make  opponents  of  standardization  in  Congress 
any  happier  and,  as  not'd  earlier,  it  fueled  (and  will  continue  to 
fuel)  their  opposition  to  the  Uniced  States  going  ahead  with 
procurement  of  the  German  120  mm  gun.  This  certainly  played  a  part 
in  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee's  attempt  to  kill  the  120  mm 
gun  program  in  1980. 

Thus,  although  the  engine  issue  probably  is  dead — the  Army 
is  committed  to  the  turbine,  it  appears  to  be  working  reasonably 
well  now,  and  too  much  money  has  been  sunk  into  it  to  back  out 
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now  unless  new  difficulties  should  develop.  However,  the  problems, 
both  technical  and  political,  encountered  will  be  powerful 
anmunition  for  opponents  of  standardization.  The  120  ran  gun  will. 

In  my  opinion,  be  one  victim  of  these  problems. 

United  States-Britlsh-German  Attempt 

Thus,  some  24  years  after  the  first  agreement  to  cooperate 
In  developing  a  main  battle  tank,  the  United  States  and  Germany 
have  compromised  on  a  few  standard  components  and  may  someday  use 
a  common  gun — If  successful,  this  may  come  about  by  the  mid-1980s, 
another  four  years  hence.  The  Intervening  24  years  have  witnessed 
three  major  attempts  at  total  cooperation,  each  starting  out  as  a 
joint  cooperative  project  and  then  breaking  down  Into  an  agreement 
to  try  to  harmonize  subcomponents;  the  latest  effort  being  the  only 
one  meeting  any  success  and  that  limited  and  due  only  to  intense 
and  continuing  political  pressure  from  above.  The  moment  that 
attention  Is  diverted,  as  the  past  has  shown,  the  Army,  with 
House  support,  will  be  able  to  go  their  own  way,  frustrating 
implementation. 

Yet  the  United  States-German  experience  is  not  unique.  A 
program  similar  to  the  XM-l/Leopard  II  cooperation  was  ongoing 
between  Germany  and  Britain  during  the  same  time  frame.  The 
program  was  designed  to  develop  a  Future  Main  Battle  Tank  (FMBT)  for 
the  1990s,  to  replace  the  British  Chief tan  and  the  German  Leopard  II. 
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Started  in  1970,  it  soon  died  a  death  like  all  the  other  attempts  to 
cooperatively  develop  tanks. 

An  article  in  the  Economist  illustrates  the  problems  this 
cooperative  program  encountered,  most  of  which  were  similar  to 
those  with  the  XM-l/Leopard  II  program:  The  Germans,  with  a  large 
conscript  Army  and  experience  with  tank  battles  during  World  War  II 
in  Russia,  emphasize  speed  and  mobility  over  armor  protection.  The 
British  with  a  small  volunteer  army  and  experience  in  tank  warfare 
in  North  Africa  and  Normandy  (where  lack  of  protection  led  to  many 
tanks  "brewing  up")  are  geared  towards  a  slower  "slugfest"  type 
battle  at  close  ranges  where  protection  is  more  important.  The 
difference  in  doctrine  leads  to  differences  in  weight.  By  1973, 
preliminary  proposals  by  each  led  to  tanks  differing  in  weight  by 
five  tons  or  so.  Nevertheless,  both  were  willing  to  try  to  com¬ 
promise  on  their  differences,  combining  British  firepower  and  armor 
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with  German  speed  and  maneuverability. 

In  mid-1975,  several  press  reports  suggested  that  the 

British-German  collaborative  effort  was  to  be  expanded  to  include 
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the  United  States.  Sources  noted  that  the  United  States  was 
being  included  in  negotiations  between  Germany  and  Britain.  But 
at  the  same  time,  an  air  of  pessimism  surrounded  prospects  given  the 

realization  of  the  role  national  pride  would  play  in  any  such 
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decision. 

The  chances  of  the  three-way  cooperative  effort  succeeding 
were  certainly  tested  by  the  failure  in  1975  of  the  gun  competition 
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to  identify  a  single  gun  for  future  tanks.  And  the  failure  of 

Britain  to  support  the  German  120  ran  gun  and,  her  development  of 
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a  120  to  compete  with  the  Germans  further  soured  the  picture. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  by  1977  the  cooperative  agree¬ 
ment  fell  apart  with,  once  again,  noth!  g  left  but  "an  agreement 
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to  'harmonize  components'  if  possible."  Officially,  the  reason 

given  was  diverging  timetables  for  replacement.  But  other  factors 

noted  were  British  unreliability  as  evidenced  by  decreasing  defense 

budgets  and  cuts  in  the  MRCA  Tornado  program,  the  120  mm  gun 

controversy  and  some  differences  over  sales  of  tanks  to  Iran  (the 
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Chief tin  versus  Leopard) . 

This  ended  the  fifth  or  so  in  a  long  line  of  attempts  to 

standardize  NATO  tanks.  As  one  NATO  official  put  it: 

You  know,  it  really  would  be  more  convenient  for  us  all  if 
we  acted  more  like  the  Soviet  bloc  and  all  our  members  were 
forced  to  use  the  same  type  of  weapons  ....  But  we  can't 
very  well  do  that,  can  we?  After  all,  our  individual  freedoms 
are  what  we're  fighting  for.^®^ 

Conclusions 

Cooperation  in  the  development  of  tanks  is  one  logical  area 
in  which  the  two-way  street  could  become  a  reality.  European 
industry,  weak  in  some  areas  due  to  fractionalization,  can  clearly 
compete  in  tank  technology.  The  Leopard  II  thus  presented  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  the  two-way  street  was 
really  that.  Unfortunately,  Insistence  that  the  Leopard  II  be 
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"clearly"  superior  to  any  United  States  tank  was  a  sure  way  to  kill 

the  program.  As  one  United  States  official  noted,  "...  with 

such  a  complex  machine  It  is  more  likely  that  one  tank  will  be 

better  than  the  other  in  some  aspect  but  inferior  In  other  matters. 

Thus  'clearly'  is  a  word  hard  to  define."  Unfortunately  for 

standardization,  another  opportunity  similar  to  the  tank  will  not 

likely  come  along  for  years.  While  European  industry  could  clearly 

compete  in  this  area,  insisting  that  the  competition  be  conducted 
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on  technical  grounds  made  a  clear  decision  impossible. 

But  was  a  political  decision  in  favor  of  standardization  any 
more  possible?  Probably  not.  Recognizing  that  weapon  procurement 
decisions,  as  distinct  from  security  issues,  are  structural  or 
low  political  decision,  no  other  outcome  was  likely.  In  fact, 
the  tank  decision  has  been  remarkably  "high"  in  some  respects, 
largely  due  to  the  intense  interest  and  involvement  by  levels  of 
the  government  for  which  high  or  strategic  issues  are  dominant 
(DOD,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee).  Nevertheless,  they 
were  operating  on  ground  familiar  to  low-interests,  who  fought 
them  every  inch  of  the  way.  In  this  light,  the  resulting  com¬ 
promise  was  actually  a  victory  of  sorts  for  proponents  of  standardi¬ 
zation  (witness  the  total  failure  of  every  other  cooperative  tank 
project  over  the  years) ,  but  one  which  is  unlikely  to  be  repeated 
without  continued  and  intense  high-level  interest. 

This  does  not  however,  answer  the  why  of  the  low  opposition. 
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As  has  been  noted  several  times  domestic  jobs  were  not  likely  to 

suffer  (In  spite  of  the  fact  that  opponents  of  the  standardization 

tried  to  reinforce  that  belief  on  several  occasions).  The  only 

losers  were  likely  to  be  the  corporate  structures  themselves,  and 

then  only  to  a  limited  extent,  for  they  would  conduct  the  actual 

production.  The  shift  of  the  tank  contract  from  GM  to  Chrysler 

did  cause  some  overall  job  shifts  with  the  United  States  6lue  to  the 

shift  from  a  Michigan  manufactured  diesel  to  a  Connecticut 

manufactured  turbine) ,  but  the  opposition  was  broader  than  this 

alone  would  explain.  As  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

notes,  the  economic  factor  is  a  false  issue;  rather  "national 

pride  and  a  long  record  of  hostility  to  weapons  'not  invented 
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here"'  are  cited  as  the  real  underlying  factors.  And  as  the  New 
York  Times  has  pointed  out,  in  areas  in  which  any  country  has  a 
well  established  industrial  base,  accepting  another  country's 
design  over  her  own  has  serious  implications  for  national  pride  and 
will  be  resisted  across  parochial  internal  industrial  lines.  This 
applies  also  to  the  services.  While  a  tank  is  just  a  tank  to  most 
people,  to  the  Army  it  "is  as  much  a  status  symbol  as  the  aircraft 
carrier  is  for  the  Navy  and  the  manned  strategic  bomber  is  for  the 
Air  Force."  In  short,  "The  Army  was  not  about  to  adopt  a  tank  it 
had  not  developed  itself."  And  as  Aviation  Week  noted,  "The 
Leopard/XM-1  competition  is  a  burning  issue  in  both  the  United 
States  and  German  armies.  'It  is  a  terrible  gut  issue  because  the 
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[United  States]  Army  will  fall  on  ita  sword  before  It  will  accept  a 
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German  tank.'"  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  would  likewise  not 

have  been  h'appy  about  accepting  a  United  States  tank  considering 
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their  history  of  excellence  in  developing  armor. 

The  attempt  to  sell  the  Army  on  the  Leopard  II  was  not  made 
any  easier  by  Germany's  refusal  to  compete  equally.  As  one  House 
staffer  asked,  why  should  we  make  it  easy  for  the  Germans  to  sell 
us  the  Leopard  II  when  they  won't  consider  the  XM-1?  As  a  result, 
he  argued  since  it  was  not  to  be  a  MATO  tank  (l.e.,  built  to  common 
NATO  requirements)  but  rather  a  United  States  tank,  then  the  German 
tank  ought  to  compete  against  United  States  requirements,  a  senti¬ 
ment  widely  shared  in  the  United  States  Army.  This  of  course, 
ignores  the  larger  issue:  that  is,  what  is  most  important  on  a 
military  level — a  tank  with  which  the  United  States  Army  is  com¬ 
fortable  because  it  is  built  to  their  specifications,  requirements 
and  doctrine  or  one  which  is  standard  with  other  NATO  tanks?  This 
issue  was  not  addressed  in  the  hearings  or  debate. 

The  reasons  for  Army  opposition  thus  clarified,  the 
question  remains  how  one  segment  of  the  government  (and  a  relatively 
small  one)  was  able  to  stand  up  to  the  rest  of  the  system.  The  sub¬ 
government  phenomenon  explains  that  quite  clearly.  Although  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  (usually) 
plus  the  entire  administration,  including  the  Department  of  Defense 
(although  some  DOD  loyalties  seemed  to  shift  sides  of  the  fence 
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regularly)  and  (although  to  a  lesser  degree)  the  civilian  leader¬ 
ship  o£  the  Any  were  pushing  the  cooperative  tank  stongly, 
elements  of  the  Army,  in  cooperation  with  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  specifically,  two  sub-units  of  the  House  Amed 
Services  Committee — the  Investigations  Subcommittee  headed  by 
Representative  Stratton  and  the  XM-1  Tank  Panel  headed  also  by 
Stratton — were  able  to  fight  a  credible  and  largely  successful 
battle. 

To  understand  how,  one  needs  to  understand  a  bit  more  about 
Stratton.  Stratton  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Army  tank  program  by 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  in  the 
1960s;  tanks  became  his  fiefdom,  and  at  a  very  critical  time. 
Stratton  watched  the  MBT  program  fail  due  to  technological 
problems  and  cost  overruns,  all  tied  into  the  problems  inherent  in 
international  cooperation.  Stratton  finally  helped  put  the  MBT-70 
to  bed.  The  XM-1,  a  pure  United  States  project  on  the  other  hand, 
was  running  smoothly,  well  within  cost  and  time  criteria.  Then 
came  a  challenge,  or  at  least  something  perceived  by  both  Stratton 
and  the  Army  as  a  challenge.  Thus  Stratton's  opposition  was  not 
as  much  to  the  Leopard  II  itself  as  it  was  to  the  challenge  and 
likely  problems  a  cooperative  program  posed  to  a  very  successful, 
to  this  point.  United  States  program.  The  Army,  although  opposing 
the  Leopard  II  for  broader  reasons,  also  shared  Stratton's  concern 
over  the  well  being  of  the  XM-1  program.  Industry's  concern  was 
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obvious,  although  the  collusion  one  might  expect  to  see  was  more 
tacit;  l.e.,  one  of  perceived  shared  interests  rather  than  one  of 
overt  cooperation.  Industrial  pressure  was  directed  more  towards 
the  Army,  where  the  contacts  existed  on  a  day-to-day  basis  aad, 
again,  were  more  of  a  tacit,  shared  nature  than  one  of  open 
collusion. 

Stratton's  unique  role  is  similar  to  that  played  by  many 
Congressmen,  especially  throughout  the  House  Armed  Services 
Conmlttee;  l.e.,  that  of  a  trusted  expert  and  cue-giver.  Stratton’s 
position  and  expertise  were  respected  and  generally  supported  by 
the  entire  conmlttee  and  to  a  significant  extent  by  the  whole 
House. 

The  role  of  House  members  can  be  contrasted  with  the  role 
of  Senators  Interested  in  the  program.  On  one  hand.  Senators  Nunn 
and  Culver  were  almost  oblivious  to  Army  concerns  over  the  tank. 

They  were  playing  a  pure  high  political  game.  Senator  Bartlett, 
the  tank  enthusiast  and  expert  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Conmlttee  was,  on  the  other  hand,  more  concerned  with  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  tank,  although,  again  on  strategic  or  high  policy 
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level.  Unlike  Nunn  and  Culver,  for  Bartlett,  the  symbolic 
aspect  of  standardization,  while  crucial,  had  to  be  balanced 
against  the  question  of  military  effectiveness  of  the  tank.  Thus 
Bartlett  was  less  a  blind  enthusiast  of  the  tank  cooperative 
development  program  and  did  tend  to  support  the  Army  on  several 


occasions. 
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In  contrast  then,  Stratton  and  Bartlett  were  both  well  versed 
on  tanks,  but  with  a  critical  difference;  Stratton  was  a  specialist 
in  a  crucial  position — on  questions  of  tanks,  the  House  as  a  whole 
tended  to  defer  to  him.  Bartlett  was  a  generalist  in  a  committee 
where  structural  questions  were  less  important  than  the  strategic 
questions. 

Earning  back  to  the  Army,  it  is  necessary  to  view  their 
opposition  also  in  the  context  of  the  broader  United  States 
political  situation.  The  Army  saw  itself  (as  several  House 
staffers  noted)  as  a  sacrificial  lamb,  being  set  up  by  the  Air 
Force  and  DOD.  In  its  view,  one  reinforced  by  events  such  as  the 
RAND  publication  noted  earlier,  the  Army  Was  being  forced  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  standardization,  accepting  a  German  tank  so  that  the 
DOD,  the  Air  Force,  and  aerospace  industries  could  continue  to  hold 
on  to  their  share  of  the  European  aircraft  market;  e.g.,  the  AHACS 
sale.  As  was  noted  by  these  staffers,  much  of  the  pressure  on  the 
Army,  although  coming  from  the  purple-suited  and  civilian  elements 
of  the  DOC,  was  really  Blue  Suit  (i.e..  Air  Force).  The  general 
heading  ISA's  NATO  Directorate  (the  focal  point  for  DOD  standardi¬ 
zation  policy)  was  Air  Force,  as  was  the  general  running  the 
AWACS  program.  As  these  staffers  noted,  and  as  I  noticed  in  some 
conversations  with  Army  staff,  the  Army  was  almost  paranoid. 

Finally,  the  tactics  of  the  opposition:  The  Army,  as  noted 
by  the  New  York  Times,  very  skillfully  played  the  game  of  delay: 
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"In  the  opinion  of  some  Pentagon  observers,  this  abortive  exercise 

in  cooperation  demonstrates  how  the  United  States  Army's  staff  can 

get  its  way  by  waiting  out  the  terms  of  civilians  who  serve  as 
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Secretary  of  Defense,  as  they  come  and  go  at  the  Pentagon." 

Likewise,  they  recognized  the  limited  attention  which  DOD  and  the 

administration  could  provide  standardization  and  realized  that  a 

delay  in  implementing  a  decision  for  which  there  was  high 

visibility  could  often  negate  the  decision.  While  it  didn't  work 

on  the  gun  (at  least  so  far),  it  has  made  it  possible  to  further 

defer  actual  mounting  of  the  120s  until  possibly  1985.  By  that 

time,  the  delay  tactic  may  have  worked. 

The  Army  has  also  been  quite  successful  at  undercutting  DOD 

decisions;  especially  note  che  very  rapid  qualification  that  the 

German  tank  need  not  only  be  better  than  the  United  States  tank 

but  "clearly"  so,  a  qualification  which  made  a  clear  decision 

impossible.  The  Army's  setting  up  of  specifications  against  which 

the  Leopard  II  was  to  be  tested  also  weakened  any  chance  the 
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Leopard  II  had  to  "win." 

In  sum,  while  the  XM-1  is  a  unique  case  in  some  respects, 
the  lessons  learned  from  it  can  be  applied  more  broadly  and  are 
Important  to  future  standardization  efforts. 
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an  Israeli  tank — the  Army  likewise  rejected  it  as  too  heavily 
armored,  and  hence,  too  immobile;  "Chrysler,  GM  Win  Tank  Prototypes," 

p.  22. 


U.S.,  Department  of  Defense,  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
etween  the  United  States  of  America,  represented  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
represented  by  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Defense  concerning  the 
Harmonization  of  the  U.S.  Tank  XM-1  and  the  FRG  Tank  Leopard  II, 
December  1974,  p.  1. 

^Over  5,500  have  been  produced  and  are  in  service  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere,  including  Norway,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  Italy, 
Denmark  and  Australia.  Canada  was  negotiating  for  their  purchase; 
"Leopard  a  Hot  Item:  Will  Ottawa  Deal  For  It?"  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  March  26,  1976. 

^Fred  Schreier,  "Leopard  II — Main  Battle  Tank  for  the  '80s," 
International  Defense  Review  7  (June  1974):  347.  I  received  some 

indications  from  Interviews  with  Congressional  staff  members 
familiar  with  the  issue  that  the  120  am  gun  was  driven  more  by 
internal  political  needs  in  Germany  than  It  was  by  military 
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requirements — the  German  Ministry  of  Defense  (MOD)  believed  it 
necessary  to  make  a  major  change  in  the  tank  in  order  to  sell  a  new 
version  to  the  Bundestag — the  120  mm  gun,  added  to  ostensibly  meet 
an  increasing  Soviet  threat,  served  this  purpose.  As  will  be 
developed,  a  similar  logic  may  have  driven  the  United  States  Army 
to  adopt  the  105  for  its  XM-1. 

53 

John  W.  Finney,  "Pentagon  Asks  West  Germany  to  Enter 
Competition  for  Order  for  New  Tanks,"  New  York  Times,  January  17. 
1975,  p.  43.  - 

54 

See  Simon  Winchester,  "German  Tank  for  U.S.  Forces," 
Manchester  Guardian,  January  25,  1975  where  he  notes  that  the  runoff 
was  called  for  personally  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger. 

|  This  became  common  knowledge  as  the  competitive  program  progressed. 

|  ^The  Army  is  extremely  sensitive  with  respect  to  what  they 

perceive,  probably  accurately,  as  an  attempt  to  sell  them  down  the 
|  river  by  using  the  tank  as  a  tradeoff  for  the  AWACS — the  fact  that 

the  tank  was  at  the  top  of  a  list  of  proposed  AWACS  offsets  in  a 
'  1976  Rand  study  reinforced  the  Army's  concern:  Wolf,  "Offsets  for 

NATO  Procurement  of  the  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System,"  p.  30. 

^Memorandum  of  Understanding,  XM-l/Leopard  II,  p.  1. 

57The  Germans,  however,  apparently  agreed  to  this;  see 
Senator  Culver's  remarks  in  U.S.  ,  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Fiscal  Year  1977  Authorization  for  Military  Procure- 
1  ment.  Research  and  Development,  and  Active  Duty,  Selected  Reserve 

and  Civilian  Personnel  Strengths,  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate  on  S.  2965,  94th  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess. ,  part  1,  January  29,  1976,  p.  489. 


58 

Memorandum  of  Understanding,  XM-l/Leopard  II,  p.  2. 

59 

See,  for  example,  Finney,  "Pentagon  Asks  West  Germans  to 
Enter  Competition,"  p.  43,  where  he  implies  that  the  United  States 
and  Germany  both  agreed  to  buy  the  winning  tank. 


^Thus  making  the  deal  appear  to  be  one-sided  in  favor  of 
Germany.  U.S.,  Congress,  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on 


Armed  Services,  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  for  Appropriations 
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(H.R.  12438)  before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  House  of 
Representatives,  94th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess. ,  part  1,  February  1976, 
p.  966;  Also  part  2,  February  19,  1976,  p.  522. 

8^U.S.,  Department  of  Defense,  News  Conference  by  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Martin  R.  Hoffmann,  The  Pentagon,  Thursday,  February  12, 
1976;  Transcript  prepared  by  OASD/PA,  p.  3. 

62"New  U.S.  MBT  Candidates  Said  to  Test  Out  in  'Dead  Heat,"' 
Armed  Forces  Journal,  International  113  (April  1976):  18. 

As  noted  above,  the  different  prioritization  of  criteria 
by  the  United  States  and  Germany  has  had  a  major  effect  on  the  type 
of  tank  which  emerges  from  the  development  process — modification 
after  the  fact  to  meet  the  other's  criteria  is,  as  the  Germans 
found  out,  an  expensive  task  and  one  which  is  unlikely  to  be 
successful.  Finney,  "Pentagon  Asks,"  p.  43. 

64 

Finney,  "Pentagon  Asks,"  p.  43. 


66Recall  the  earlier  GAO  study  he  requested  on  the  MBT-70. 

67"Eagleton  Asks  for  Major  Review  of  XM-1  Tank  Program," 
Defense  Space  Business  Daily,  January  20,  1975. 

68Ibid. 

^Stratton  was  a  clear  exception.  See  F.  Clifton  Berry,  Jr., 
"House  Panel  Slams  XM-1  Delay,"  Armed  Forces  Journal,  International 
114  (October  1976):  34-35. 


/USee  testimony  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Research  and  Development,  Norman  R.  Augustine,  U.S.,  Congress,  House 
of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  for  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  and 
197T,  Hearings  on  Military  Posture  and  H.R.  3689  (H.R.  6674)  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  House  of  Representatives,  94th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  part  4,  March  7,  1975,  p.  4092. 
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See  Senator  Culver's  questioning  Senate  Armed  Services 
Conmittee,  Hearings  on  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorisation  for 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  and  197T,  part  6,  March  17,  1975, 
pp.  3177-3178,  3217. 

72 

Ibid.,  part  2,  February  7,  1975,  p.  406,  for  comments  by 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Howard  H.  Callaway;  part  2,  February  7,  1975, 
pp.  413-414  for  consents  by  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Ueyand; 
and  part  4,  February  27,  1975,  pp.  1835-1839  for  consents  by  the 
Anting  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research  and  Development, 
General  Cooksey. 

73Ibid.,  part  4,  February  27,  1975,  p.  1836;  General  Ueyand 
made  a  similar  statement  also  in  1976. 

74 

Ibid.  See  General  Cooksey's  testimony  for  evidence  of  this. 

73 See  Ibid.,  part  6,  March  17,  1975,  pp.  3168  to  3233, 
especially  pp.  3214-3215. 

7^ Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Report  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  for  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  and 
197T  (Senate  Report  94-146),  May  19,  1975,  p.  88. 

77The  Army  responded  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee: 
"The  alternative  program  is  not  preferred  by  the  Army;  however,  it 
would  certainly  not  be  expected  to  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
XM-1  project  assuming  no  complications  arise  in  the  international 
aspects  of  the  program.  The  advantage  it  offers  is  one  of  increased 
evidence  of  United  States  emphasis  on  NATO  standardization  .  .  .  ." 
quoted  in  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Congressional  Record,  94th  Cong., 
1st  Sees.,  June  3,  1975,  121:S9420. 

78 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Schlesinger 's  support  may  have  been 
financial;  the  delay  would  have  cost,  the  Army  claimed,  some  $159 
million  in  increased  development  and  production  costs  according  to  a 
letter  from  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger  to  the  Honorable 
Melvin  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  House  of 
Representatives,  dated  June  6,  1975  (copy  of  letter  obtained  by 
author  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Public  Affairs). 
DOD  certainly  was  under  significant  pressure  from  contractors  on 
this  issue.  The  Army  was,  therefore,  very  confident  that  DOD  would 
fight  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  this  issue  and  put 
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strong  pressure  on  DOD.  See  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  Flacal  Year 
1976,  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  United  States  Senate,  on  H.R.  9861,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
part  5,  October  6,  1975,  p.  1213  where  Secretary  Schleslnger  reports 
a  personal  plea  from  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Weyand  against  delay  of 
the  contract  award.  Certainly  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
was  also  receiving  pressure  from  the  contractors  at  this  time. 

79 

The  fight  over  this  issue  in  Conference  was  quite  lengthy 
and  probably  bitter  from  indications  the  following  year,  when 
Mr.  Stratton  noted  that  the  Congress  had  clearly  indicated  its 
desire  that  the  program  go  ahead  on  schedule.  It  probably  would 
have  been  more  bitter  and  possibly  the  outcome  different  had  the 
Senate’s  strongest  proponent  of  standardization,  Senator  Culver, 
been  on  the  conference  committee.  Interviews  with  Congressional 
staff  members  indicate  that  Senator  Culver  was  the  most  vocal 
supporter  of  standardization  in  Congress.  He  was  not  present 
during  the  1976  conference  and  these  sources  indicated  that  this  is 
why  the  standardization  policy  amendment  discussed  in  Chapter  IV 
was  defeated  in  its  original  form  that  year  and  why  the  Army  was 
successful  in  pursuing  the  early  contract  award  for  the  XM-1.  They 
noted  that  he  was  present  at  the  conference  the  next  year,  although 
not  as  a  member,  but  as  an  invited  guest  (to  present  an  amendment); 
significantly,  the  standardization  policy  amendment  did  pass  intact 
that  year! 

80 

U.S.,  Congress,  House  of  Representative^,,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1976, 

Report  to  accompany  H.R.  9861  (House  Report  94-517),  94th  Cong., 

1st  Sess.,  September  25,  1975,  pp.  275-276;  The  only  qualification 
was  that  if  the  Leopard  II  was  not  available  by  September  30,  1976, 
the  Army  could  proceed  with  the  FSED  contract;  this  reflected 
General  Baer's  pessimistic  evaluation  of  the  readiness  of  the 
Leopard  II;  See  U.S.,  Congress,  House  of  Representatives,  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1976, 
Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  9861,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
part  9,  May  13,  1975,  p.  109.  Ironically,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  delayed  the  FSED  contract  and  was, 
in  effect,  encouraging  standardization,  they  strengthened  the  Buy 
American  Act,  a  seemingly  contradictory  action;  see  the  Report, 
pp.  355-356  and  Chapter  IX. 
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81 

Sec  the  questioning  of  Senator  Thurmond  (R-SC)  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Schleslnger  in  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Defense,  Hearings  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1976,  part  5, 
October  6,  1975,  p.  1213. 

82 

U.S.,  Congress-,  Senate,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1976,  Report  to  accompany 
H.R.  9861  (Senate  Report  94-446),  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sees., 

November  6,  1975,  p.  250. 

83 

See  Ripley  and  Franklin,  Congress;  and  Lawrence  C.  Dodd  and 
Richard  L.  Schott,  Congress  and  the  Administrative  State  (New  York: 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1979),  pp.  222-236. 

84 

See  the  debate  on  the  Committee  report,  U.S.,  Congress, 

House  of  Representatives,  Congressional  Record,  94th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  September  30,  1975,  121:H9293-H9294,  where  the  idea  of 
saving  money  is  stressed  as  the  prime  motivating  force. 

85 

See  House  Appropriations  Committee,  Hearings  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  FY  1976,  part  1,  pp.  163, 
336-338,  part  4,  pp.  624-626  and  part  5,  p.  463;  The  only  sign  of 
hostility  was  questioning  concerning  the  choice  of  the  105  om  over 
the  German  120  mn  gun  in  part  9,  pp.  108-117. 

86 

U.S.,  Congress,  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  of 
Conference,  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations,  Fiscal  Year  1976, 
Conference  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  9861  (House  Report  94-710), 

94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  December  10,  1975  as  reprinted  in  Congressional 
Record,  December  10,  1975,  121:H  12284. 

®^John  W.  Finney,  "Bonn  Charges  Bias  in  Selection  of  Tank," 

New  York  Times,  December  18,  1975,  p.  2. 


89 

Ibid.  The  Germans  had  an  immediate  financial  interest  in 
the  competition  also;  the  cost  of  remodeling  the  Leopard  II  proto¬ 
types  for  the  United  States  competition  was  in  the  area  of  $25 
million.  See  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Hearings  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  for  Appropriations  for  Fiscal 
Year  1977,  part  5,  March  5,  1976,  p.  2802. 
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90 

See  also  John  W.  Finney,  "U.S.  Weighing  Use  of  a  German 
Tank,"  New  York  Times,  February  13,  1976,  p.  13. 

91 

Transcript  of  Hoffmann's  new  conference.  New  York  Times, 
February  13,  1976,  p.  3. 


92 

"Tank  Contest  Seen  Decided  in  Advance:  Germans  Loser," 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  March  15,  1976,  p.  2.  The  Currie  memorandum 
was  part  of  an  internal  response  to  Eagleton's  letter  of  December 
1975.  In  fairness  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  press 
apparently  used  his  statement  out  of  context,  as  other  internal 
DOD  documents  indicate  (Internal  DOD  Memorandum  prepared  by  OSD/PA 
and  OSD/DDR&E  dated  June  30,  1976;  memorandum  was  a  prepared  response 
in  anticipation  of  questions  dealing  with  the  "commitment"  to  pur¬ 
chase  tanks).  While  Currie's  memorandum  did  note  the  belief  that 
the  likelihood  of  the  Leopard  II  proving  superior  to  the  XM-1  was 
low,  it  also  noted  that  "DOD  would  recommend  the  Leopard  11  design 
if  it  proved  clearly  superior  and  of  comparable  cost,"  as  the 
Internal  DOD  memorandum  documents.  Note  however,  the  significant 
qualifications  to  Hoffmann's  earlier  commitment.  In  addition, 
even  if  DOD  was  quoted  out  of  context,  the  damage  was  nevertheless 
still  real;  the  Germans  were  mad. 

93 

As  the  German  Defense  Ministry  noted  in  disclaiming  his 
statement  as  a  "personal  view;"  See  "XM-1,  Leopard  II  Stakes 
Raised;  AWACS  Hostage,"  Armed  Forces  Journal,  International  113 
(April  1976):  14. 

94 

Mr.  Damn  was  appearing  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  as  a  European  Parliamentarian;  See  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Hearings  on  European  Defense  Cooperation, 
p.  19.  Even  though  unofficial,  the  attitude  certainly  reflected 
German  concern  over  United  States  sincerity  with  respect  to  the 
two-way  street.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Dammn  the  linkage  he  chose 
probably  stiffened  Army  resistance  on  even  more  parochial  lines  as 
it  made  public  the  Air  Force's  vested  interest  in  United  States 
purchase  of  the  Leopard  II  to  enhance  procurement  by  the  Germans 
of  the  AWACS  and  thus  reduce  unit  costs  of  that  aircraft  for  the 
United  States. 

^See  "NATO  Tank  Trap,"  New  York  Times,  April  19,  1976, 
p.  26,  for  a  discussion  of  the  growing  labor-industrial-service 
pressure  on  Congress. 
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And  if  it  had  a  turbine  engine — the  target  was  both  the 
Leopard  II  and  the  GM  tank  with  a  diesel  engine.  See  ''Army  Buying 
Its  New  Tank:  A  $4.5  Billion  Decision,"  New  York  Times,  July  18, 
1976,  p.  E-3. 


97 

The  qualification  was  floating  around  the  Pentagon  shortly 
after  the  commitment  was  made;  See  the  Currie  Memorandum  discussed 
in  footnote  91  above.  The  qualification  had  not  been  reported  in 
the  press  however  until  now. 


98, , 


p.  18. 


'New  U.S.  MBT  Candidates  Said  to  Test  Out  in  'Dead  Heat,1 


99 

"New  Tanks  to  Be  Built  in  U.S.  Even  if  Leopard  II  is 
Picked,"  Aerospace  Daily,  May  13,  1976,  pp.  65-66. 

100 

Although  even  licensed  production  would  mean  some  economic 
disadvantages  relative  to  production  of  a  United  States-developed 
system,  especially  for  the  general  contractor. 

discussed  in  Chapter  V;  See  also  Morton  H.  Halperin, 
Bureaucratic  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy  (Washington,  D.C.,  The 
Brookings  Institution:  1974),  pp.  28-62. 

102 

See  the  Roland  Case  Study,  Chapter  VII. 

103 

House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Hearings  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  for  App ropriatlons  for  Fiscal  Year  1977 , 

part  1,  February  4,  1976,  p.  966. 

104 

See  Ibid.,  p.  1006  for  comments  by  Dr.  Hoffmann;  See  also 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Hearings  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  for  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  and  197T,  part 
4,  March  1,  1975,  p.  4264  for  comments  by  Mr.  Augustine  on  the  same 
subject  the  previous  year;  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Hearings 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  for  Appropriations  for 
Fiscal  Year  1976  and  197T,  part  6,  March  17,  1975,  p.  3214  for 
General  Baer's  testimony  on  the  same  topic;  and  House  Appropriation 
Committee,  Hearings  on  the  Depart. pent  of  Defense  Appropriations  for 
Fiscal  Year  1976,  part  4,  April  4,  1975,  p.  625  for  Dr.  Currie's  ™ 
testimony  in  1975. 
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House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Hearings  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  for  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1977, 
part  1,  February  4,  1976,  p.  1006. 

^^House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Hearings  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  for  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  and 
197T,  part  1,  February  26,  1975,  p.  582. 

l^House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Hearings  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  for  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1977, 
part  1,  February  4,  1976,  p.  1007. 

108 

Memorandum  of  Understanding,  XM-l/Leopard  II;  p.  1. 

109 

While  this  position  served  the  Army  well  in  the  short  term, 
it  put  them  out  on  a  limb  in  view  of  the  changes  Rumsfeld  was  to 
make  to  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  in  July  of  1976.  This  also 
is  a  modification  of  Army  testimony  from  the  previous  year  in  which 
General  Baer  was  asked:  "Are  you  evaluating  it  [Leopard  II]  as  an 
entity  rather  than  for  its  components?"  His  response  was:  "We 
are  doing  both.  We  are  looking  at  it  as  an  entity,  but  we  are  also 
looking  at  it  for  the  possible  conrnon  use  of  components  between 
ourselves  and  the  Germans."  House  Appropriations  Committee, 

Hearings  on  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year 
1976,  part  9,  p.  108. 

^^Rouse  Armed  Services  Committee,  Hearings  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  for  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1977, 
part  2,  February  19,  1976,  p.  524. 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  525-526;  See  also  Mr.  Battista’s  comnents  in 
part  5,  February  27,  1976,  p.  1118.  Battista  is  a  senior  staff 
member  on  the  Committee. 

*12Ibid.,  part  5,  p.  994. 

113 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Hearings  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  for  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1977, 
part  1,  January  29,  1976,  p.  467. 

114Ibid.,  part  1,  pp.  488-489. 
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Ibid.,  part  1,  p.  576. 

^^Ibid.,  part  4,  February  5,  1976,  pp.  2403-2404. 

117 Ibid.,  part  5,  pp.  2789,  2794-2796. 

118 

U.S.,  Congress,  General  Accounting  Office.  Critical 
Considerations  in  the  Acquisition  of  a  New  Main  Battle  Tank, 
Department  of  Defense,  Report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  Report  PSAD-76-113A,  July  22,  1976; 

A  classified  version  of  the  report  was  released  on  June  24,  1976. 

119 

See  "West  German  Tank  Isn't  Seen  as  Choice  for  the 
Pentagon,"  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  30,  1976,  p.  6;  See  also 
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CHAPTER  VII 

ROLAND  AIR  DEFENSE  MISSILE 

Introduction 

The  Roland  Short-Range  Air  Defense  (SHORAD)  Missile,  a  French- 
German  system  being  produced  in  the  United  States  is  often  hailed  as 
a  success  story  by  proponents  of  standardisation.  It  shows,  they 
claim,  that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  procure  European  systems, 
that  such  systems  can  be  purchased  by  and  produced  successfully  in 
the  United  States,  and  that,  since  the  Roland  was  so  successful, 
more  licensed-production  agreements  involving  European  developed 
systems  will  be  likely. 

In  fact,  the  Roland  is  not  the  success  story  proponents 
claim,  the  entire  history  of  the  system  has  been  one  of  controversy, 
ranging  from  tremendous  cost  overruns  to  accusations  that  American 
industry  and  military  Interests  have  sought  to  sabotage  the  system 
by  over-Americanization,  resulting  in  a  hardening  of  opposition  to 
further  projects  of  this  type  in  many  quarters.  In  summary,  the 
many  problems  faced  by  the  Roland  have  provided  ammunition  to 
opponents  of  further  purchases  of  European  equipment  which  may  very 
well  preclude  future  programs  like  the  Roland. 
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Overview 

Army  short-range  air-defense  has  long  been  hampered  by  lack 
of  an  all-weather  capability.  The  Chaparral,  a  daylight/f air- 
weather  system  was  first  deployed  in  1969  as  a  companion  to  the 
Vulcan  anti-aircraft  gun.  In  the  early  1970s  the  Army  conducted  a 
series  of  studies  on  the  need  for  a  missile  system  capable  of 
operating  under  all  weather  conditions.  In  1973,  the  Army  approved 
the  requirement  for  an  all-weather  short-range  air  defense  SHORAD 
system  to  defend  critical  corps  and  rear  areas.  In  July  of  1974 
with  Department  of  Defense  approval  (April  1974),  the  Army  solicited 
requests  for  proposals  and  received,  in  September  1974,  four 
proposals.  Three  of  the  four  were  for  foreign  systems;  the  fourth 
was  for  an  all-weather  version  of  the  Chaparral  (submitted  by 
Phllco-Ford,  now  Ford  Aerospace  and  Communications  Corporation). 

The  three  foreign  candidates  were  the  French  Crotale  (submitted 
by  Rockwell  International) ,  the  British  Rapier  (submitted  by 
United  Aircraft)  and  the  German/French  Roland  II  (submitted  by 
Hughes  Aircraft).  In  January  of  1975,  the  Roland  was  selected  by 
the  Army.1 


Case  History 

The  Army  first  tried  to  initiate  engineering  development  of 

an  all-weather  SHORAD  system  in  1973  but  was  refused  authority  by 

2 

the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  because  no  requirement  had  been 


ratified  by  the  Army.  In  fact,  testimony  brought  out  that  one  Army 
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study  concluded  that  a  requlreaent  did  not.  In  fact,  exist.  An 
attempt  by  Dr.  Currie,  then  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  to  reclame  the  Senate's  1973  decision  further  alienated 
the  Committee;  he  apparently  attempted  to  justify  the  program  at 
that  time  as  a  reaffirmation  of  our  willingness  to  demonstrate 
interdependence  of  research  and  development  with  the  NATO 
countries.  The  committee  resisted  (and  was  put  off  by)  that 
argument.  Apparently  the  only  possible  candidates  at  that  time 
were  the  three  foreign  systems  which  eventually  would  become  actual 
competitors.  No  United  States  all-weather  system  was  far  enough 
advanced  to  be  a  serious  candidate  at  that  time. 


The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  also  expressed  irritation 
at  the  pressure  they  perceived  DOD  (DDR&E)  as  putting  on  the  Army: 

The  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  has  been 
exerting  pressure  on  the  Army  to  buy  one  of  the  foreign 
developed  missile  systems  to  demonstrate  cooperation  with  our 
NATO  allies  in  research  and  development,  and  to  show  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  use  a  foreign  developed  weapon 
system. 5 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  which 


later  would  strongly  support  the  procurement  of  a  foreign  system, 
was  the  first  to  question  whether  undue  political  pressure  was 
being  exerted  on  the  Army.  This  was  a  role  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  take  up  later. 

While  DOD  apparently  was  on  the  standardization  bandwagon 
already,  the  Army  was  not.  The  Army  did,  however  (at  the  Army 
Staff  level),  want  a  new  all-weather  SHORAD  system.  Thus,  the  DOD 
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and  Army  came  back  in  1974  with  a  new  request.  Having  rejected  the 
earlier  study  which  negated  the  requirement  and  having  completed  new 
studies  which  confirmed  that  a  requirement  existed  (all  of  which  led 
to  some  cynical  questions  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee) 
the  Army  had  now  received  DOD  approval  for  its  requirement  as  noted 
above.  By  early  1974,  however,  the  three  foreign  candidate  systems 
were  still  the  only  ones  Identified  as  possible  competitors. 
Questioning  at  this  point  in  both  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  was  aimed  at  ensuring  that  other  systems,  especially 
United  States,  would  be  Included  in  the  competition. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
1974,  Mr.  Norman  R.  Augustine,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Research  and  Development,  assured  the  committee  that  all  systems, 
domestic  and  foreign,  would  be  considered  as  equals,  but  did  suggest 
that  certain  cost  advantages  would  ensue  with  purchase  of  a  foreign 
system. ^  Mr.  Augustine  also  expressed  what  w a*  to  be  misplaced 
optimism  in  the  ability  to  transfer  a  foreign  data  package: 

Just  translating  the  data  package  to  English  in  our  units  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  $2  million.  It  is  not  a  major  under¬ 
taking.  The  problem  of  manufacturing  that  equipment  in  this 
country  is  something  that  has  been  done  of  course  in  the 
commercial  market  before.  I  would  say  it  is  a  kind  of  thing 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  little  problems  but  I  would  be  surprised 
if  there  are  any  program-stoppers  at  all.® 

He  further  stepped  out  on  a  limb  in  predicting  great  cost 


and  time  savings: 
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I£  we  were  to  select  a  foreign  system  my  guess  is  we  will 
save  probably  two  to  three  years  in  time.  The  estimate  has 
been  made  that  we  might  save  as  much  as  $300  million,  which  of 
course  we  can  divert  to  other  areas  and  develop  other  systems 
here  in  the  United  States  with  that  saving. 9 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (R-SC)  referred  back  to 
the  1973  hearings  and  questioned  whether  Roland  was  designed  by  the 
DOD  to  be  a  test  case  to  show  greater  United  States  interest  in 
cooperation  with  NATO: 

Dr.  Currie,  your  statement  on  pages  4-16  and  4-17  says  that  one 
of  three  foreign  developed  short-range  SAM  missiles  will  be 
started  into  the  development  and  procurement  process  this  year. 
Last  year  this  committee  rejected  the  Army's  request  for  funds 
on  this  project  because  the  Army  had  not  found  any  requirement 
for  an  all-weather  comparable  missile  in  this  site  class,  that 
is,  on  the  foreign  missiles  I  am  speaking  of.  Also,  last  year 
you  wrote  the  committee  stating  in  part  that  a  foreign  missile 
would  be  brought  to  show  Interdependency  in  R&D  with  our  NATO 
allies,  fsicl 

My  question  today  is  whether  the  request  for  development  and 
procurement  of  a  foreign  system  is  based  on  this  policy  matter, 
that  is,  is  it  your  Intention  to  buy  one  of  the  three  foreign 
candidates  in  order  to  demonstrate  cooperation  in  R&D  with  our 
allies? 

Dr.  Currie.  My  answer  to  that  is  definitely  no.  The  demon¬ 
stration  of  cooperation  with  our  allies  will  be  an  Important 
side  product  and  consequence  of  this  procurement  but  the  procure¬ 
ment  is  based  on  two  factors. 

One  is  that  the  Army  has  a  stated  (deleted)  requirement 
(deleted)  for  an  inexpensive  low  altitude  all-weather  system 
that  can  be  proliferated.  That  requirement  should  be  based  on 
mature  technology. 

It  so  happens  that  all  three  of  the  foreign  systems  that  you 
referred  to  have  a  state  of  maturity  that  is  in  a  class  above 
anything  available  in  this  country.  I  would  stress  that  if  one 
of  these  is  selected,  it  will  be  procured  in  this  country  from  a 
United  States  license. 

So,  Senator  Thurmond,  I  think  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  us 
to  Initiate  a  large  development  and  procurement  just  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  we  are  good  people.  But  notwithstanding  that  this 
will  be  an  important  consequence  of  the  program. *0 


Although  the  attitude  to  this  point  in  both  Houses  had  been 
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one  of  wariness  Coward  foreign  systems,  the  attitude  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Coanlttee  was  beginning  to  change.  In  late  1973, 

Mr.  Hyman  Fine,  a  staffer  on  the  research  and  development  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  traveled  to  Europe  with  the 
support  of  the  Subcommittee  Chairman,  Senator  Thomas  McIntyre  (D-NH) 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  "  .  .  .  increased  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  our  NATO  allies  in  military  research  and 
development."^1  His  report,  strongly  supportive  of  standardization, 
came  down  hard  on  the  SHORAD  system: 

The  European  countries  having  a  direct  interest,  including 
Ministry  of  Defense  and  Industry  spokesmen,  and  NATO  officials, 
consider  the  Low  Altitude  Forward  Area  Air  Defense  Systems 
(LOFAADS)  to  be  the  major  test  of  United  States  intentions  to 
acquire  a  weapon  system  developed  by  European  companies.  This 
demonstration  of  United  States  intention  by  a  decision  to  select 
one  of  the  three  candidate  systems,  Crotale,  Rapier,  or  Roland, 
is  in  their  minds  more  Important  than  which  of  the  three 
ultimately  wins  the  competition.12 

Fine' 8  strong  endorsement  of  the  European  systems  was  sent 

to  DOD  by  McIntyre,  asking  for  DOD  response.  The  Department  of 

Defense  noted,  in  their  April  18,  1974  response  to  McIntyre,  plans 

to  pursue  the  SHORAD  authorization  during  the  1974  hearings  on  the 

FY  1975  Authorization  Bill.  They  noted,  however,  that  while  the 

three  foreign  systems  were  leading  contenders,  "DOD  competitive 

13 

source  selection  procedures  would  be  followed." 

It  appears  that  the  Department  of  Defense  still  considered  the 


foreign  systems  to  be  the  main  competitors  but  recognized  the 
political  necessity  of  opening  up  the  competition.  This  was 


8 


reflected  in  the  testimony  noted  above  and  in  the  following  testimony 

by  Dr.  Malcolm  Currie,  then  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 

Engineering  (who  came  to  DDR&E  from  Hughes  Aircraft  and  has  since 

returned  to  Hughes  where  he  is  now  Vice  President  for  Missile 

Systems) .  Currie  denied  that  any  pressure  was  being  exerted  on  the 

14 

Army  to  buy  a  European  system.  Dr.  Currie  did  note,  however,  that 
the  Europeans  were  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  air  defense 
systems . ^  And,  Mr.  Augustine,  in  response  to  questions  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  from  Mr.  Fine  (who,  incidentally, 
after  retiring  from  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  staff,  went 
on  to  represent  Euromissile,  the  Roland  developer,  in  the  United 
States)  did  not  challenge  Fine's  assertion  that  the  Army  planned  to 
buy  a  foreign  system: 

Mr.  Fine.  You  are  requesting  $35  million  to  Initiate  a 
United  States-produced  version  of  one  of  the  three  candidate 
foreign  developed  low  altitude  air  defense  systems.  Because  the 
alternative  of  developing  and  producing  a  new  United  States 
system  would  cost  $300  to  $400  million  more  this  is  a  com¬ 
mendable  action  and  should  serve  as  further  dramatic  proof  of 
our  willingness  to  cooperate  with  our  European  allies  in  the 
development  of  weapon  systems  for  common  use  by  our  forces.  Can 
you  identify  any  other  candidates  now  being  considered  for 
similar  treatment? 

Mr.  Augustine.  Yes,  sir.  (Deleted.)  The  backup  engine  on 
the  XM-1,  or  one  of  the  backup  engines,  is  a  German  engine.  The 
track  on  the  tank  has  a  backup  German  development,  as  does  the 
transmission,  and  some  of  the  surface-to-surface  missiles  are 
short-range  German  contenders.16 

Mr.  Fine  continued  to  support  Roland  during  his  last  few  years  in 
the  Senate,  making  at  least  two  more  trips  to  Europe,  ostensibly  to 
promote  cooperation  in  general,  but  focusing  more  and  more  on  Roland, 
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as  he  admitted  In  his  third  report: 

1  emphasized  [In, France]  the  need  for  all  participants, 
government  and  industry,  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  success 
of  this  program.  I  stated  that  Roland  was  the  single  major 
reason  for  my  trip.*? 

Testimony  during  1974  also  focused  on  political  problems 
of  Americanization  of  foreign  systems.  The  Army's  project  manager 
for  the  SHORAD  system.  Colonel  Henry  F.  Magill  did  not  see  this  as  a 
problem;  his  1974  testimony  would  later  prove  overly  optimistic: 

There  are  certain  steps  that  we  have  taken  on  SHORADS  to  pre¬ 
clude  finding  ourselves  in  the  same  problem  area. 

For  example,  we  will  have  competitive  procurement.  Ue  will 
also  not  reengineer  our  system  to  meet  standard  military  specifi¬ 
cations.  However,  for  any  changes  that  we  make  in  our  current 
system,  which  will  be  moderate  and  few,  we  will  build  those 
changes,  and  engineer  those  changes,  to  United  States  military 
specifications . 

In  our  RFF,  we  will  ask  the  bidders  to  identify  any  changes 
or  any  deviations  that  they  might  have  from  military  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Ue  will  also  have  generated  test  data  to  determine  system 
performance  prior  to  issuing  an  RFP.  We  have  some  general 
knowledge  of  each  of  the  three  foreign  systems  prior  to  issuing 
RFP. 

Ue  will  also  not  have  dual  dimensions  for  this  program.  Ue 
will  go  metric  if  it  is  in  metric,  and  we  will  go,  of  course, 
English  if  it  is  in  English. 

We  will  not  have  reliance  on  foreign  parts.  Ue  will  have 
minimum  foreign  offshore  procured  parts,  and  no  critical  com¬ 
ponent  will  be  procured  offshore. 

Changes  to  our  system  will  be  tightly  controlled.  Any  changes 
to  the  baseline  will  require  Department  of  Army  approval  prior  to 
making  that  change.  Only  changes  that  we  have  thus  far  recog¬ 
nized,  and  the  user  has  concurred  in  will  be  considered  on  the 
three  foreign  candidates.  Any  additional  changes  must  be,  one, 
approved  bv  the  user;  and  two,  approved  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army.*8 

At  this  point,  the  House  and  Senate  began  to  part  ways  on 
the  SHORAD  system.  Skeptism  over  conflicting  testimony  regarding 
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inclusion  of  United  States  systems  led  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  delete  $29,668  million  of  the  $35.1  million  requested 
by  the  Army  for  testing  of  the  SHORAD  system  in  FY  1975.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  among  other  concerns,  cited  wariness  over 
Americanization  of  a  foreign  system: 

The  Director,  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  has  expressed 
interest  in  three  foreign  systems,  the  Roland,  Rapier  and 
Crotale.  The  salient  feature  of  these  systems  is  that  their 
research  and  development  phase  has  been  completed.  However, 
the  Committee  is  concerned  over  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  previous  attempts  to  Americanize  foreign  systems.  The  Army's 
estimate  for  the  cost  and  the  time  required  to  field  any  of 
these  systems  reinforces  this  concern.  The  Committee  believes 
that  there  is  American  technology  available  that  can  be  improved 
to  provide  the  performance  required  in  less  time  and  at  less 
cost.  The  Chaparral  with  a  RF  seeker  and  a  pulse  doppler  radar 
is  one  possible  alternative.  There  are  others  as  well. ’ 

Note  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee's  introduction,  for 
the  first  time,  of  the  United  States  Chaparral  into  the  picture; 
it  would  later  come  to  play  a  large  role  in  the  controversy. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  less  concerned  with  this 

20 

problem, authorized  the  full  amount  requested. 

The  Conference  Committee,  however,  shared  the  concerns  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  noting  concerns  over  conflicting 
testimony  and  problems  with  Americanization: 

While  there  is  not  a  viable  threat  that  has  an  all-weather 
capability  at  this  time,  both  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Comnlttees  recognize  the  need  to  establish  such  a  capability 
against  potential  threats.  The  conferees,  however,  were  concerned 
with  the  conflicting  testimony  concerning  the  planned  procurement 
of  a  SHORAD  system.  The  Army  indicated  its  intention  to  conduct 
an  open  competition  for  consideration  of  three  foreign  systems — 
the  Roland,  Rapier  and  Crotale,  as  well  as  proposals  reflecting 
American  technology.  Several  Defense  witnesses,  however. 
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submitted  prepared  statements  indicating  firm  plans  to  procure 
one  of  the  three  foreign  systems.  The  Department  of  Defense  had 
estimated  that  procurement  of  one  of  the  three  foreign  systems 
will  result  in  a  savings  of  several  hundred  million  dollars. 

The  conferees  are  not  convinced  that  this  is  necessarily  the 
case. 21 

The  more  conservative  Conference  Committee  was  also  relatively 
negative  with  respect  to  the  broader  standardization  Issues  and 
accepted  in  large  part  the  language  of  the  House  Report: 

Other  reasons  given  for  the  procurement  of  one  of  the  foreign 
systems  are  to  realize  a  savings  in  time  and  to  demonstrate  our 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  our  NATO  allies.  The  conferees 
believe  that  while  expediency  is  desirable,  the  time  frame  for 
the  development  of  a  viable  all-weather  threat  is  such  that  cost 
and  performance  effectiveness  can  be  favored  over  time. 

The  conferees  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  procure 
a  foreign  developed  SHORAD  system  solely  to  demonstrate 
cooperation  with  our  NATO  allies.  The  United  States  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  development  of  the  NATO  Patrol  Hydrofoil  Missile 
Ship  is  a  very  strong  indication  of  our  willingness  to  cooperate. 
While  the  conferees  support  cooperative  programs  with  our  allies, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  procurement  of  foreign 
technology  or  hardware  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  conferees  that  any  competition  conducted 
for  procurement  of  a  SHORAD  system  must  be  open  to  all  prospective 
bidders  to  insure  procurement  of  the  best  system  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  and  within  the  required  time  frame.  Therefore, 
foreign  systems  must  not  be  favored  because  of  the  earlier 
availability  of  test  firing  data.  An  all-weather  American 
system,  for  example,  may  never  have  been  fired  but  could  con¬ 
ceivably  provide  equal  or  greater  performance  than  a  foreign 
counterpart  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

It  is  interesting  that  none  of  the  strong  supporters  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  from  the  Senate  were  on  the  Conference  Committee;  Senator 

McIntyre  was  the  only  one  and  his  support  for  a  foreign  system  was 
23 

minimal.  In  the  end,  the  conference  report  authorized  $21.2 
million  of  the  requested  $35.1  million,  roughly  splitting  the 
differences  between  the  two  committees. 
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The  Appropriations  Committees  also  were  concerned  with  the 
preoccupation  with  foreign  systems.  In  the  House,  the  role  of 
DDR&E  in  the  1973  controversy  was  ra'  -ed  again: 

Mr.  Glalao.  The  Senate  report  states  that  D.D.R.&E.  has  been 
exerting  pressure  on  the  Any  to  buy  one  of  the  foreign-developed 
missile  systems  to  demonstrate  cooperation  with  NATO  allies  in 
R.&D.,  and  to  show  that  the  United  States  is  willing  to  use  a 
foreign-developed  weapon  system.  Is  the  budget  request  based  on 
a  validated  need  or  as  a  demonstration  of  good  will? 

In  other  words,  is  it  military  or  political? 

General  Deane.  It  is  a  military  requirement,  yes,  sir. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  ultimately  went  along  with  the 
authorisation  committees  and  appropriated  $21.2  million  for  the 
SHORAD  system.  The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  cut  the  request 

another  $6  million,  although  not  as  a  punatlve  measure,  offering 

25 

additional  support  should  it  be  necessary.  The  Conference 

Committee  again  split  the  difference  at  $18.2  million,  with  no 
26 

elaboration. 

Following  the  January  9,  1975  selection  of  the  Roland  (to  be 
built  by  Hughes  and  Boeing  Aircraft  Companies  jointly)  and  the 
awarding  of  a  $108.4  million  cost-plus-incentive-fee  contract  to 

Hughes /Boeing, ^  the  Army  asked  for  $65  million  in  FY  1976  and  $13 

28 

million  for  the  FY  197T  transition  period  for  engineering  develop¬ 
ment  tests  and  cooperative  testing.  According  to  Norman  Augustine, 
testifying  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee: 

.  .  .  the  purpose  for  the  R&D  is  to  verify  that  we  can  produce 
the  foreign  design  after  Incorporating  a  minimal  number  of 
required  changes.  This  will  be  followed  by  the  absolute  minimum 
amount  of  testing  prior  to  a  production  decision.  This  testing 


Is  required  to  fill  the  voids  in  foreign  testing  due  to  their 
limited  test  range  facilities  and  restricted  BCM  test 
flexibility. 29 

In  this  statement,  Augustine  noted  for  the  first  time  that 
the  United  States  planned  not  merely  to  adopt  the  Roland  II 
directly,  hut  planned  to  make  some  changes  to  the  European  version. 
During  follow- on  hearings,  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  began 
to  challenge  the  costs  associated  with  this  R&D.  Originally 
estimated  $108  million  by  Euromissile,  Augustine  was  now 

30 

estimating  R&D  costs  of  some  $237  million  to  transfer  the  system. 

This  figure  was  rapidly  approaching  earlier  estimates  of  $500 

million  for  starting  an  entirely  new  system  from  scratch. 

Congressman  William  Dickinson  (R-AL)  and  Nr.  Tony  Battista, 

House  Armed  Services  Committee  staff  member  both  came  down  hard  on 

the  cost  Increases  and  other  issues  during  the  House  Armed  Services 

Committee  hearings.  Their  first  challenge  was  why  a  cost-plus- 

incentive-fee  contract  rather  than  a  fixed  price  contract  had  been 

negotiated,  especially  since  there  were  supposedly  so  few 

31 

technological  problems  involved.  Second,  they  challenged 
Augustine's  contentions  that  modifications  to  make  the  United  States 
Chaparral  all-weather  would  be  more  extensive  than  the  changes 
required  to  adapt  the  Roland  to  United  States  production.  They 
clearly  felt  that  the  Army  and  DOD  were  overestimating  the  expense 
of  upgrading  the  United  States  system.  Third  they  noted  that  current 
estimates  of  time  required  to  transfer  the  Roland  differed  little 
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from  estimates  of  time  required  to  start  a  new  system  from  scratch. 

And  finally,  they  expressed  general  concern  given  the  difficulties  in 

32 

the  past  with  foreign  procurements.  They  also  spent  an  extensive 

amount  of  time  trying  to  get  the  Army  to  clarify  why  it  was  necessary 

to  make  major  modifications,  especially  with  respect  to  Electronic 

Counter-Counter  Measures  (ECCM)  capability  that  the  Europeans  them- 

33 

selves  did  not  feel  were  necessary,  at  least  at  the  current  time. 

The  Bouse  Armed  Services  Committee's  concern  was  mirrored  in 
its  report.  In  which  they  applied  a  cost  celling  to  research  and 
development  of  $175  million: 

Last  year  the  Army  defined  the  need  for  an  all-weather  system 
that  could  defend  adequately  against  aircraft  attacking  in  non¬ 
visual  conditions.  They  expressed  interest  in  three  foreign 
systems,  the  Roland,  Rapier  and  Crotale.  The  Army  contended 
that  the  salient  feature  of  these  systems  was  the  fact  that 
the  research  and  development  phase  had  been  completed.  At  that 
time  the  Committee  expressed  concern  over  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  previous  attempts  to  Americanise  foreign  systems. 
The  Army '8  estimate  for  the  cost  and  time  required  to  field  any 
of  these  systems  reinforced  this  concern. 

In  January  1975  the  Army  selected  the  Roland  system.  The 
program,  as  proposed  to  the  Committee,  requires  $240  million  for 
development.  The  Committee  believes  that  this  estimate  is 
exorbitant  and  untenable.  The  time  estimated  by  the  Army  to 
field  this  system  is  similarly  untenable.  The  Committee  cannot 
support  this  program  as  proposed  by  the  Army.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  directs  that  a  total  dollar  limitation  of  $175 
million  be  placed  on  the  development  program.  4 

The  committee  did,  however,  authorize  the  full  $78  million  requested 

by  the  Army  for  FT  1976/7T.^ 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesinger  emphasized  the  cooperative 
nature  of  the  program,  noting  the  variety  of  reactions  from  Congress 
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to  the  program  Che  previous  year  (from  very  favorable  In  Che  SenaCe 

M  ^ 

Appropriations  Coamlccee  Co  very  unfavorable  in  both  Armed  Services 

Committees).  He  emphasized  thaC  Che  cooperadve  Roland  program 

avoided  dupllcaClon  of  efforc  and  aided  sCandardlzadon  as  required 

by  PL  93-365,  Che  FY  1975  DOD  Appropriation  Authorization  Act.  Yet, 

he  emphasized,  since  ic  was  to  be  produced  In  Che  United  States,  It 

36 

would  not  hurt  domestic  Interests. 

Senator  McIntyre  expressed  his  concern,  however,  over  the 
long  time  period  to  Initial  Operational  Capability  (IOC) (64  months 
or  five  years  and  four  months)  and  labeled  this  period  as  unaccept¬ 
able.  He  was,  however,  strongly  supportive  of  the  overall  program. 
In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Schlesinger,  he  clearly  expressed  his 
support  while  suggesting  several  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  reduce 
development  time: 

I  must  strongly  emphasize  the  importance  that  I  attach  to  the 
Roland  II  development  as  the  lead  weapon  system  in  cooperative 
efforts  with  our  allies.  The  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  the  efficient  and  timely  adaption  of  a  European 
development  to  meet  United  States  needs  is  being  tested.  The 
inception  of  the  Roland  II  program  is  the  most  critical  time  to 
join  with  our  European  partners  in  making  our  program  and  theirs 
as  much  alike  as  possible,  and  to  create  an  effective  joint 
program  management  organization.  Any  delay  will  make  this  more 
difficult  or  even  impossible  to  accomplish.  I  urge  that  this 
program  be  given  the  highest  priority  possible.37 

The  Army  Acting  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research,  Development  and 

Acquisition,  Major  General  Howard  H.  Cooksey  assured  McIntyre  that 

the  Army  was  considering  ways  of  reducing  both  the  time  and  cost 

38 

required  to  adopt  the  Roland  and  suggested  a  scaled-down  program 
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which  would  reduce  R&D  costs  to  $214.8  aillion  versus  the  then 

39 

estimated  $237.6  aillion  with  a  new  tlae  to  IOC  of  57  aonths.  The 

DOD,  in  its  foraal  reponse  to  Senator  McIntyre,  however,  continued 

to  Insist  on  asking  national  aodlflcatlons  to  the  French/Ceraan 
40 

design  although  the  Army  inalstecj  ^t  would  aake  only  "absolutely 

ainlaua  change"  wad  assured  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Aray 

would  be  the  only  individual  who  could  "...  authorise  any  change 

41 

that  affects  phe  functional  characteristics  of  the  SHORAD  systea." 

Aaong  specific  interchangeable  lteas.  Colonel  Magill  identified 

the  alssile  rounds,  electronic  hardware  at  the  plug-in  nodule  level 

(printed  circuit  card)  and  mechanical  hardware  at  the  repairable 

subassembly  level.  National  equipment  (vehicles,  communication 

equipment,  IFF,  environmental  control  units,  etc.)  would  not  be 
42 

interchangeable.  Magill  did  not,  however,  elaborate  on  changes 

such  as  ECCM  equipment;  Hynan  Fine  later  questioned  hla  on  this. 

Again,  Fine  wanted  to  know  why,  since  the  United  States  and  European 

systems  would  operate  in  the  sane  threat  area,  a  common  ECCM  design 

was  not  desirable.  Colonel  Magill  was  unable  to  answer  Fine's 

43 

concern  although  he  did  state  it  was  being  worked  on.  However, 

Dr.  Currie,  less  than  a  month  later,  indicated  that  our  ECCM  would 
still  probably  be  different.** 

The  final  Senate  Araed  Services  Committee  report  supported  the 

45 

prograa  and  strongly  approved  of  the  cooperative  effort.  The  con¬ 
ference  coasd.ttee  did  not  address  Roland  since  both  coamittees 


funded  the  request  fully.  Interestingly,  the  committee  Bade  no 
mention  of  the  R&D  ceiling  which  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
hsd  applied. ^ 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  agsln  questioned  the  long 

lesd  time  to  IOC.  Their  report  indicated  that  the  Army  tried  to 

satisfy  this  concern,  and  now  estimated  R&D  costs  of  $177.3  million 

47 

with  a  54  month  program.  Noting  broader  concerns  dealing  with 
air  defense  (the  combined  use  of  SAM-D  and  Roland  in  the  same  area, 
a  new  issue  dealing  with  deployment  of  Roland  to  divisions,  and  the 
general  need  for  Roland  as  opposed  to  fighter  aircraft)  in  addition 
to  their  concern  with  costs  associated  with  unnecessary  modifications 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  recommended  a  $20  million  reduc¬ 
tion  In  FY  1976  and  a  $3  million  reduction  in  the  transition  period 

48 

for  a  total  funding  of  $55  million. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  on  the  other  hand, 

responded  positively  to  an  appeal  from  Secretary  Schleslnger  in 

which  he  noted  the  political  Implications  in  Europe  of  the  House 

Appropriations  Committee's  cut  and  restored  the  program  to  full 
49 

funding. 

The  Conference  Committee  split  the  difference,  appropriating 
$66.5  million  for  FY  1976/7T. ^  During  1975,  however,  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  technology  transfer  program  began  to  add  to  the 
political  problems  already  being  exploited  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Comnlttee.  The  problem  of  transferring  the  European 
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drawings  and  processes  Into  United  States  formats  was  proving  to  be 

much  more  complex  than  initially  estimated.  Some  65,000  documents 

and  drawings,  vice  the  original  estimate  of  48,000,  had  to  be 

51 

translated  and  converted.  Hughes  Aircraft  was  reported  to  be 

asking  for  another  $50  million  beyond  its  original  $108  million  to 

convert  the  Roland  design  and  to  test  it  for  United  States  production, 

52 

a  37Z  increase  over  the  original  contract.  Additional  cost 
increases  were  also  estimated  for  future  production.  Both  cost  over¬ 
runs  were  laid  to  the  Army's  insistence  that  100Z  of  the  missile 
be  United  States  built,  with  no  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
supply.  This  requirement  entailed  higher  transfer  costs  (conversion 
of  specifications,  additional  testing,  etc.)  and  higher  estimated 
production  costs  (after  the  missiles  finally  entered  production). 

As  a  result  DOD  began  to  put  pressure  on  the  Army  to  review  its 
"100Z  United  States-built"  policy,  asking  them  to  consider  direct 
purchase  from  Europe  of  basic  module  components  with  later  second 

source  production  in  the  United  States  of  "high-consumption"  or 
53 

replaceable  parts. 

An  interesting  challenge  to  Roland  also  came  from  the 
publication  NATO's  15  Nations  at  approximately  the  same  tine.  It 
challenged  the  extensive  modifications  being  made  to  the  system, 
many  of  which,  the  article  argued,  would  make  it  incompatible  with 
the  European  version  of  Roland,  and  would  increase  the  costs  and 
time  to  deployment,  thereby  negating  almost  all  of  the  original 
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advantages  to  the  purchase  of  a  European  system.  The  final  implica¬ 
tion  of  the  article  was  that  the  United  States  had  failed  to 

seriously  think  out  the  Implementation  problems  and  had  acted,  in 

54 

purchasing  the  Roland,  largely  for  political  reasons. 

Hints  of  impropriety  also  began  to  surface  at  this  time. 
Benjamin  Schemer,  writing  in  Armed  Forces  Journal.  International, 
reported  charges  that  DOD  had  brought  pressure  on  the  Army  to  hold 
down  Initial  cost  estimates  in  order  to  make  the  European  systems 
more  attractive  than  a  United  States  system.  ^ 

These  growing  challenges  to  Roland  carried  over  into  the 
FY  1977  Defense  Budget  Hearings,  where  the  House  Anted  Services 
Committee  challenged  both  cost  overruns  and  excessive  duplication  of 
production.  Again,  Representative  William  Dickinson  (R-AL)  pressed 
the  issue.  The  Army  defended  the  cost  increases  as  a  result  of  the 
difficulty  of  transferring  technology  without  addressing  the  issue 
of  why  total  United  States  production  was  necessary.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  raised  for  the  first  time  the  possibility 
of  termination,  asking  what  the  termination  costs  would  be  (the 
response  was,  at  that  time,  some  $43.3  million). ^  The  Army  again 
defended  the  cost  savings,  arguing  that  the  $240  million  transfer 
costs  of  Roland  compared  favorably  to  estimated  R&D  costs  of  $450 
million  for  a  full  R&D  program. ^ 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  in  addition  to  exploring 
the  possibility  of  termination,  raised  once  again  modification  of  the 
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Chaparral  as  an  alternative  to  the  Roland: 

Mr.  Battista.  In  your  response  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  you  just  said 
you  considered  the  alternatives,  and  Z  think  one  alternative  that 
has  been  ignored  by  the  Department  is  putting  the  RF  seeker  on  the 
Chaparral.  And  to  today,  1  cannot  understand  the  reluctance  to 
do  that,  since  you  have  a  perfectly  good  rocket  motor,  good  air¬ 
frame  and  a  good  warhead  on  the  shelf. 

Mow,  that  is  a  few  million  dollar  effort  that  will  give  you, 
a  viable  alternative  to  the  Roland,  if  you  find  out  later  you 
cannot  afford  it.  But  it  has  been  suggested  to  everybody,  and 
there  is  just  an  out-and-out  refusal  to  explore  that  to  any 
extent. 58 

Dr.  Currie's  response  failed  to  satisfy  the  committee.  He 
was  further  challenged  on  the  extent  of  ultimate  interoperability, 
and  responded: 

Dr.  Currie.  We  hope  Roland  will  be  in  the  MATO  standard 
SHORAD  system.  As  such  it  will  be  absolute  interchangeability 
in  terms  of  the  ability  to  use  United  States  produced  missiles 
in  European  fire  sections,  and  vice  versa. 

In  addition,  it  will  have  considerable  other  interoper¬ 
ability.  59 

From  his  follow-on  testimony,  however,  it  was  clear  that  less  than 
total  interchangeability  was  to  be  the  result  of  Americanisation  of 
the  system;  in  fact,  as  it  became  clear,  no  one  was  quite  sure  what 
degree  of  interchangeability  would  exist. ^ 

Continuing  criticism  from  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 

during  the  hearings  centered  on,  again,  why  DOD  had  attempted  to 

procure  a  foreign  system  given  previous  problems  with  such  transfers. 

Roland's  problems  were  further  linked  to  the  Leopard  tank  competition 

and  used  as  an  example  of  problems  which  might  be  expected  should 
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the  United  States  decide  to  buy  the  Leopard  tank  from  Germany. 
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Dr.  Currie,  however,  continued  to  support  the  Army's  Americanization 

and  test  program  as  necessary  for  the  Army's  world-wide  mission. 

Dickinson  of  Alabama  continued  to  ride  the  Army  and  DDR&E, 

again  raising  threats  of  termination  (estimated  expenses  of 

termination  were  now  up  to  approximately  $56  million)  and  harping  on 

his  basic  point  of  rising  costs: 

Mr.  Dickinson,  tfell,  I  don't  want  to  belabor  it,  but  it  is  so 
much  money  we  ought  to  be  rethinking  it.  As  1  told  you  when  we 
talked  earlier,  1  cannot  understand  why  we  spend  this  sort  of 
money  to  buy  something  that  is  supposedly  off-the-shelf  that  was 
ready  and  operational  and  ready  to  deploy  in  Europe.  Then  we've 
got  to  go  in  and  spend  this  sort  of  money. 

Both  Battista  and  Dickinson  again  pressed  the  Army  for  action 

on  the  Chaparral,  challenging  the  Army's  estimates  of  cost  for  an 

all-weather  Chaparral  and  suggesting  that  the  Army  should  try  to 
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come  up  with  the  money  for  the  Chaparral  modification  and  testing. 

In  one  of  the  more  frank  exchanges  of  the  hearings. 

Lieutenant  General  Howard  H.  Cooksey,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 

Army  for  Research,  Development  and  Acquisition  responded  to  Batista's 

comment  that  Cooksey  had  not  been  in  his  position  when  the  Roland 

was  selected,  noting:  "When  the  court-martial  comes  around,  I  want 
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to  have  that  on  the  record." 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  ultimately  authorized  the 
full  $85  million  requested  by  the  Army,  but  qualified  it  in  two 
ways.  First,  a  new  and  higher  ceiling  of  $220  million  was  put  on 
the  total  development  program  (the  old  ceiling  had  been  $175 
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Billion).  This  was,  incidentally,  still  $20  Billion  below  the  Army's 
current  estimated  R&D  cost.  Second,  the  authorisation  was  made  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  Army  identifying  $3  million  of  FT  1977  R&D  funds  to 
develop  and  test  an  all-weather  capability  for  the  Chaparral.  The 
CoBaittee  was  especially  critical  of  the  Army's  Americanization 


program: 

In  fiscal  year  1975  the  committee  cautioned  the  Aray  to 
exercise  good  judgment  in  Americanizing  the  foreign  developed 
Roland  missile  system.  Contrary  to  this  recommendation,  the 
Aray  initiated  a  number  of  changes  to  the  system  resulting  in 
both  problems  and  Increased  cost.  5 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  were,  in  con¬ 
trast,  highly  supportive  of  the  Army's  efforts.  However,  in  an 
interesting  statement,  the  Army  Secretary,  in  his  prepared  remarks  to 
the  committee,  while  noting  the  $40  million  cost  increase,  justified 
it  as  necessary 

...  to  insure  missile  interchangeability  with  the  French/ 
German  system  ....  Interchangeability  of  the  Roland  II 
missile  between  American  and  French/German  Roland  is  an  important 
step  towards  NATO  standardization  and  is  planned  for  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  the  restructured  program. [Italics  mine.] 

This  statement,  never  challenged  by  the  Senate  (as  it  should  have 

been)  confirms  that  standardization  was  not  an  original  objective 

of  the  Army  and  became  one  only  after  Congress  and  DOD  pressed  it. 

The  Aray,  by  implication,  was  buying  and  modifying  a  European 

system  to  their  own  requlrez»nts .  This  was  precisely  the  challenge 

the  House  had  raised  to  the  system,  asking  why,  if  standardization 

and  cost  savings  were  the  original  objectives,  both  were  Ignored 
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by  the  Army  and  Hughes  in  Its  early  work  with  the  system;  as  the 
House  Armed  Services  Connittee  had  noted,  the  modifications  Hughes 
and  the  Army  felt  necessary  both  Increased  the  cost  and  limited 
interchangeability.  Ironically,  to  move  backwards  now,  would  cost 
even  more  money,  as  witnessed  by  the  request  for  $40  million  in 
additional  funds  by  Hughes. ^  The  Senate,  supportive  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  policy,  however,  failed  to  seriously  challenge  either  the 
Army,  Hughes  or  the  cost  overruns,  accepting  them  as  a  necessary, 
albeit  costly,  part  of  the  policy  game.  To  continue  the  earlier 
speculation,  if  the  Senate  suspected  that  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Hughes  and  the  Army  were  in  "collusion,"  harsh  action  or 
ultimatums  on  their  part  would  only  exacerbate  the  situation. 

Hence,  a  tolerant,  supportive  position  was  essential. 

During  testimony  in  the  Senate,  the  Army  continued  to  claim 
that  the  cost  Increases  were  not  due  to  Americanization  and 
modification.  In  response  to  a  written  question  from  Senator  Culver 
Army  Secretary  Hoffmann  claimed  that  only  10%  of  the  total  research 
and  development  money  went  for  adoption  of  national  items  and  per¬ 
formance  modifications.  Nevertheless,  a  large  part  of  the  research 
and  development  cost  and  cost  increases  went  to  what  was  referred  to 

as  the  establishment  and  verification  of  a  United  States  production 
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base  "for  procurement  of  Roland  from  an  American  source."  Hence, 
the  insistence  on  100%  United  States  production  was  at  least 
partially  responsible  for  the  higher  costs.  The  irony,  of  course. 
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is  that  attempts  to  purchase  parts  abroad  would  have  run  into  still 
another  kind  of  opposition  in  the  House:  The  Buy  American  Act. 
Hence,  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  created  a  perfect  no  win 
situation  (or  no- lose  from  its  perspective);  to  Americanize  would 
lead  to  cost  increases  while  not  to  Americanize  would  require 
foreign  procurements  which  would  run  afoul  of  the  Buy  American 
restrictions.  Either  outcome  would  be  considered  sufficient 
rationale  to  kill  the  program. 

In  related  testimony,  Dr.  Currie,  defending  the  program, 
suggested  less  than  total  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Army  to 
guarantee  the  success  of  the  program.  In  doing  so,  he  illustrated 
the  differing  perspectives  of  the  problem  from  the  low-high 
dichotomy : 


Mr.  Fine.  What  are  your  views  of  the  way  in  which  the  Army 
presently  is  managing  the  Roland  development? 

Dr.  Currie.  The  way  in  which  they  are  managing  it?  The 
Roland  is  a  kind  of  program  that  we  have  never  encountered 
before.  It  involves  the  importation  of  technology  from  another 
country,  from  another  set  of  countries.  The  Roland  is  built 
by  a  series  of  10  or  12  companies  in  France  and  Germany,  each 
having  somewhat  different  means  of  documentation.  Their  test 
procedures  are  slightly  different  than  ours,  although  they  were 
borrowed  from  us  to  begin  with.  But  the  importation  of  our  own 
engineering  procedures  back  to  this  country  presents  a  new 
problem.  So  that  we  are  running  into  some  difficulties  in 
doing  this.  It  is  very  important  that  we  do  this  right.  It  is 
very  important  that  we  make  this  program  successful.  And  I 
think  we  can.  This  is  an  inclination  to  approach  its  management 
by  the  book, in  quotes.  But  the  book  doesn't  account  for  a 
program  like  this.  The  book  only  covers  programs  that  are 
started  from  square  zero  in  this  country  and  invented  and 
developed,  and  this  whole  sequence  of  preliminary  evaluation, 
and  then  initial  operational  testing,  and  then  low  rate  pro¬ 
duction  and  so  on. 

And  this  total  procedure,  if  applied  to  the  Roland  program. 


would  mitigate  the  purpose  of  the  program,  which  is  to  take  a 
developed  system  someplace  else  and  shave  a  time  off  the  schedule 
and  a  lot  of  risk.  So  we  shouldn't  approach  it  as  if  it  were  a 
brand  new  program.  I  would  say  the  Army  is  having  some  problems 
in  accommodating  to  his  new  viewpoint.  I  am  confident  that  it 
can  accommodate.  We  have  had  a  hiccough  on  the  program.  It  is 
going  to  cost  a  little  more  money  in  R&D  than  we  optimistically 
thought  at  the  beginning.  But  I  think  during  this  process  we 
are  learning  a  lot,  too,  and  we  are  learning  a  lot  for  other 
programs  to  use  in  the  future. 

So  I  don’t  want  to  be  critical  of  the  Army.  I  feel  that  I 
should  be  supportive  of  the  Army  in  this  venture,  and  I  believe 
Congress  should  be,  too. 

Mr.  Fine.  Do  you  feel  the  Army  is  sensitive  enough  to  the 
much  broader  implications  of  making  this  a  successful  program? 

Dr.  Currie.  Some  people  in  the  Army  are.  1  think  some 
people  in  the  Army,  quite  naturally,  do  not  view  it  in  the  over¬ 
all  perspective  that  it  would  be  viewed  from  Congress  or  from 
OSD. 

Mr.  Fine.  Do  you  feel  that  the  S.,_-etary  or  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  support  your  position  in  this 
matter? 

Dr.  Currie.  Absolutely.  And  I  have  discussed  it  with  both 
of  them. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  was  clearly  concerned  with  the 
high-politics  of  the  process,  trusting  that  top  level  pressure 
would  assure  continued  progress  on  the  program. ^  The  Senate, 
like  the  House,  supported  the  full  Army  request  ($85  million),  but, 
unlike  the  House,  did  not  attempt  to  set  any  limits  on  research 
and  development.^*-  Senator  McIntyre's  defense  of  the  system  on  the 
Senate  floor  goes  well  beyond  the  level  of  support  demonstrated  in 
the  House: 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  making  noticeable  progress  in 
demonstrating  that  cooperative  research  and  development  and 
standardization  of  weapon  systems  with  our  allies  can  be 
successful.  There  have  been  some  hard  lessons  learned  in 
adapting  the  European  developed  Roland  system  for  manufacture 
by  United  States  industry.  Neither  the  magnitude,  nor  the 
complexity  of  this  task  was  adequately  anticipated,  with  the 
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result  that  the  total  development  coat  has  Increased.  But  these 
lessons  have  proven  the  practicability  of  such  a  conversion,  and 
will  provide  important  guidelines  for  future  cooperative  efforts. 
Despite  the  increase  in  cost,  the  Any  estimates  that  the  United 
States  will  save  more  than  $250  million  by  avoiding  the  full 
cost  of  developing  a  completely  new  system  of  equal  capability. 

The  Conference  Committee  report  did  not  refer  back  to  the 

House's  $220  million  ceiling  nor  to  the  $3  million  Chaparrel  program 
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stipulation  in  the  House  report. 

The  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  spent  very 

little  time  on  Che  Roland  during  the  FY  1977  hearings.  Both 
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approved  the  full  $85  million  requested  and  authorized.  There 
was  some  slight  pressure  from  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
however,  in  the  direction  of  direct  purchases. 7^ 

The  $40  million  cost  increase  noted  above  was  soon  superceded 
by  new  cost  increases.  In  late  1976,  Hughes  requested  a  further 
$8  million.  This  $8  million  was  provided  to  Hughes  by  Congress, 
but  under  new  restrictions;  funding  was  to  be  provided  Hughes  on  a 
month-by-month  basis.  The  $8  million  provided  was  seen  as  funding 
for  the  following  month's  work  as  well  as  for  possible  termination 
costs,  pending  a  review  of  the  entire  program  by  the  Defense 
Department.76  One  of  the  proposed  steps  the  Deputy  Secretary  was 
considering  was  a  further  extension  of  the  program  (some  10  months) 
as  a  means  of  limiting  the  costs. 

Against  this  background  of  growing  conflict,  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  opened  hearings  in  early  1977  on  the  Army's 
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request  for  $64  million  in  research  and  development  funds  and 
$67.1  million  for  procurement  in  FY  1978. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  research  and  development 
subcommittee  opened  its  hearings  with  a  presentation  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Battista,  prefessional  staff  member.  In  his  comments  on  the  Roland, 
Mr.  Battista  was  extremely  hard  on  the  Army's  handling  of  the 
program,  both  its  cost  and  its  development  time: 

Now  Roland  was  sold  to  the  Congress  on  the  basis  of  its  having 
completed  its  Research  and  Development  in  Europe.  That  is  in 
the  testimony.  But  now  the  new  testimony  is,  oh,  no,  it  never 
really  did  complete  its  Research  and  Development .  But  the  watch 
changed,  so  you  can't  find  the  folks  who  gave  that  testimony.  7 

Representative  Dickinson  also  challenged  the  program  again 
this  year: 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  wanted  to  discuss  the  Roland  with  the  Army. 

I  had  Tony  with  me.  We  went  to  the  Redstone  Arsenal  in 
Alabama  where  they  are  developing  it.  1  have  a  deep  interest  in 
it.  We  dug  out  the  testimony.  When  they  came  before  this 
committee,  they  first  came  in  with  a  ballpark  figure.  They  said 
that  this  is  an  off-the-shelf  item  of  R&D.  They  said  it  is 
ready  to  be  operational  in  Europe.  We  agreed  to  standardization 
with  the  NATO  countries.  This  is  a  weapons  system  we  can  go 
with.  They  had  the  Roland.  They  selected  this  because  they 
could  bring  it  in  because  it  was  far  along  in  its  development. 

Last  year  they  came  before  us.  They  said  it  won't  be  $130 
million.  They  didn't  know  where  the  figure  came  from  but  it 
would  be  $217  million  R&D. 

I  asked  Norm  Augustine,  "Can  you  bring  it  in  for  that?"  He 
said,  "Yes,  I  am  sure  that  we  can."  I  Bald,  "If  we  were  to  put 
a  $220  million  top  on  it,  can  you  do  it  for  that?"  He  said, 
"Yes." 

Now,  this  year  they  are  using  the  figure  of  $263  million,  as 
such. 

Mr.  Battista.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Battista.  It  is  $265  million. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  When  I  asked  Norm  Augustine  this  year  if 
he  agreed  with  that  figure,  he  said  "No."  His  figure  showed 
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$283  Billion.  This  is  for  the  Roland. 

Now,  when  do  we  get  it?  It  is  five  to  seven  years  from  now 
if  they  go  ahead  full  speed.  This  is  part  of  the  problea.  Now 
Nora  is  gone . ?  8 

Questioning  by  the  House  Araed  Services  Coaaittee  focused  on 

several  areas.  First,  they  asked  whether  there  were,  in  reality, 

any  real  cost  savings  froa  purchasing  the  Roland  versus  developing 

a  system  froa  scratch.  The  Coaaittee  was  beginning  to  suspect  the 
79 

Army's  assurances. 

Second,  they  focused  on  the  degree  of  interoperability  which 

would  ultimately  exist.  The  Amy  claimed  that  "88  percent  of  the 

United  States  Roland  air  defense  module's  field  replaceable  sub- 

assemblies"  would  be  interchangeable — that  included  the  aissiles 
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plus  some  550  components  or  "black  boxes." 

Third,  they  continued  to  harp  on  the  cost  growth,  now  at 
some  1002: 

Mr.  Ichord.  We  started  out  on  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1976,  the  estimated  cost  then  being  $120  million.  I  recall  that 
the  staff  of  this  committee  recommended  against  the  Americaniza¬ 
tion  of  the  system;  but  that  the  recommendation  of  the  staff 
was  not  accepted  by  the  committee.  We  went  ahead  and  continued 
with  the  program,  although  everyone,  particularly  Mr.  Dickinson, 
was  raising  "Old  Billy  Hell,”  to  use  a  southern  expression, 
about  the  cost  of  engineering  for  a  foreign  system. 

Then  from  there,  the  next  time  we  looked  at  the  cost  it  had 
gone  up  to  $177.3  million.  I  understand  the  official  DOD 
estimate  now  is  $260  million,  the  current  unofficial  Army 
estimate — and  1  don't  know  how  official  this  "unofficial"  Army 
estimate  is — is  now  $283  million. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  official  Army  estimate  is  $265  Billion. 

Mr.  Ichord.  Oh,  we  have  another  one  in  there. 

Anyway,  the  program  in  less  than  two  calendar  years  has 
experienced  a  cost  growth  of  over  100  percent,  regardless  of 
what  figures  you  use. 

I  think  we  probably  should  try  to  see  if  we  cannot  make  this 
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a  aatter  of  fish  or  cut  bait  on  tha  program.  bafora  you  are 
authorised  to  proceed  on  the  Roland  system. 

Other  testlaony  brought  out  the  confusion  surrounding  the  cost 
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estlnatea  over  the  previous  four  years. 

Fourth,  they  asked  again  vhat  the  estimated  sunk  costs  would 
be  should  Roland  be  terminated;  the  Any  now  estimated  these  at 
$128  million.83 

Fifth,  the  Hughes  contract  with  Euromissile  and  how  it  could 
be  modified  to  allow  second  source  competition  in  the  United  States 
was  discussed.  The  DOD  policy  guidance  on  licensing  agreements  had 
created  virtually  a  sole  source  procurement  situation  in  foreign 
procurements.  This  will  be  discussed  later,  although  it  should  be 
noted  here  that  the  Defense  Audit  Service  (DAS)  estimated  that  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  could  be  as  high  as  $105  million  due  to 

ft/ 

restricted  competition. 

Sixth,  they  noted  studies  by  the  GAO  which  challenged  the 
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Army' 8  R&D  estimates  as  being  still  too  low.  The  GAO  had  released 
several  studies,  all  of  which  were  generally  critical  of  the 
program. 

Seventh,  they  again  questioned  why  the  Roland  had  been 

chosen  in  the  first  place,  pointing  this  time  to  a  British  proposal 
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for  a  fixed  price  contract  on  the  Rapier. 

The  Army  offered  some  defense  of  the  Roland  program,  noting 
In  general  their  recognition  of  the  problems  and  documenting 
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actions  being  taken  to  correct  thaa.  Primarily,  the  Army  was  becoming 

•ore  involved  in  the  day-to-day  management  of  the  contract  and  had, 

as  noted  earlier,  put  the  program  on  a  month-to-month  funding 
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basis.  However,  testimony  by  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of 

Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Parker  showed  for 

the  first  time,  that  DOD  was  having  some  second  thoughts  on  the 

source  selection.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  was 

Mr.  Parker's  first  appearance  as  Acting  Director;  Mr.  Currie  had 

resigned  and  returned  to  Hughes  Aircraft  as  a  vice  president 
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responsible  for  missile  systems!  The  falling  off  at  this  point  in 
DOD  support  for  Roland  (albeit,  the  fall  off  was  very  slight),  is 
noteworthy: 

!Mr.  Dickinson.  In  all  honesty,  and  using  20-20  hindsight, 
we  make  the  right  selection,  and  did  ve  make  the  right 
ision,  first,  in  going  forward,  and  second,  in  selecting  this 
r  the  other  two  competitors?  It  is  too  late  to  turn  around 
no*. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  would  make  the  following  comment.  I  believe 
that  we  were  right  in  going  forward.  I  believe  that  we  could 
have  made  a  different  choice  on  the  hardware  and  been  less 
surprised  in  terms  of  the  end  price  for  development  and  unit 
cost,  and  perhaps  had  a  little  less  performance,  but  nonetheless 
quite  adequate.  That  is  a  hard  judgment  to  make.  But  it  is  not 
clear  to  me  that  we  could  have  not  taken  a  different  course,  a 
different  selection  and  been  a  little  bit  better  off. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Even  now  you  still  feel  that  was  the  path  we 
should  have  taken.  You  are  satisfied? 

Mr.  Parker.  I  am  still  satisfied  that  the  Roland  is  going  to 
be  a  satisfactory  system.  And  in  hindsight,  knowing  what  I  do 
now,  I  think  I  would  have  made  a  different  choice.  But  it  is 
great  to  be  able  to  look  back.  But  nonetheless,  not  necessarily 
in  terms  of  performance.  I  think  that  the  hardware  is  going  to 
be  very  good  hardware,  and  will  fill  the  need.  And  I  think  that 
it  is  very  good  to  have  something  that  is  common  with  our  German 
allies  and  the  French  in  this  case.  And  we  will  have  the 
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lnterchangability  of  the  alselle  and  auch  of  the  hardware  in  the 
system.  And  when  you  consider  the  key  location  of  our  forces 
over  there,  1  think  that  is  very  beneficial.  And  I  can't 
understate  the  importance  of  the  prograa  as  an  indicator  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  at  least  aake  serious  efforts  in  the 
area  of  taking  it  on. 

The  fact  that  once  Currie  (who  had  strongly  supported  the  prograa) 
left  DOD,  DOD  support  becaae  more  tempered,  could  call  into  question 
Currie's  impartiality  and  overall  role  in  the  Roland  case. 

Parker  also  noted  that  only  now  had  the  Army  and  DOD  gotten 
a  firm  hold  on  the  project  management  and,  by  implication,  was 
forcing  Hughes  and  lower  levels  in  the  Aray  to  cooperate  on  the 
prograa: 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  about  the  projected  price  on  Roland  now. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  that? 

Mr.  Parker.  No;  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it,  but  I  believe 
that  it  is  capped,  Mr.  Dickinson.  And  I  believe  that  with  the 
right  kinds  of  things  that  happened  in  terms  of  preventing 
redesign,  making  major  excursions  in  the  program,  that  we  were, 

I  think,  about  to  make,  that  we  do  have  the  interchangeability 
without  a  great  deal  of  expense  being  incurred.  But  I  am  not 
al  all  pleased  with  our  performance  on  the  program.  And  I  am 
not  pleased  about  the  cost  of  the  production  unit.  And  in  looking 
back  at  some  of  the  projections,  I  feel  that  we  erred  in  allowing 
some  of  the  optimistic  projections  of  learning  curves,  for 
example.  Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  the  hardware  is  sound. 

And  I  believe  the  program  is  sound.  And  we  are  going  to  have 
a  good  piece  of  hardware  in  the  field. 90 

Consistent  with  its  extended  criticism  of  the  program,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  report  again  set  several  legislative 
restrictions  on  the  program: 

The  committee  recommends  authorization  of  the  entire  $64,003 
million  requested  by  the  Army  with  restrictions  placed  on  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  Roland  system  but  has  incorporated 
specific  restrictive  language  in  the  bill  (section  203)  designed 
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j  to  prevent  any  further  cost  growth  in  the  program  and  to  insure 

a  system  compatible  with  that  used  by  NATO  allies. 

The  Roland  Missile  System  is  intended  to  provide  the  Army 
with  a  short-range  air  defense  capability.  The  system  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1975  as  a  weapon  system 
that  had  completed  its  research  and  development  phase  in  Europe 
and  a  system  that  would  enhance  the  prospects  for  NATO  standardi¬ 
zation.  Department  of  Defense  representatives  testified  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  by  having  American 
forces  use  this  system.  The  initial  estimate  to  produce  this 
system  in  the  United  States  was  $130  million.  In  less  than 
three  years  the  cost  growth  for  Roland  is  in  excess  of  100  per¬ 
cent.  In  addition,  the  committee  is  concerned  that  the 
Americanization  will  result  in  changes  that  will  preclude  inter¬ 
changeability  with  its  European  counterpart. 

The  recommended  legislative  restriction  placed  on  these  funds 
requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  provide  written  certifi¬ 
cation  that  the  Roland  will  be  developed  in  accordance  with 
existing  specifications  and  will  be  interchangeable  to  the 
maximum  extent  with  the  European  version.  The  Department  of 
Defense  estimates  that  a  total  v  f  some  500  field- replaceable 
subsystems  will  be  interchangeable  with  the  European  system.  The 
restrictive  language  requires  that  at  least  350  of  the  subsystems 
be  interchangeable.  Additionally,  a  ceiling  of  $265  million  on 
the  entire  development  program  is  recommended. 

Should  the  Army  Secretary  find  it  impossible  to  provide  the 
required  certification,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  Army 
investigate  other  alternatives,  such  as  the  adverse-weather 
Chaparral,  the  Rapier,  or  other  existing  air  defense  systems  to 
satisfy  short-range  air  defense  requirements. 

The  $265  million  restriction  (up  from  the  earlier  $175  million  and 

then  $220  million  ceilings)  was  less  arbitrary  than  it  might  appear, 

however;  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  had  coordinated  on  and 
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supported  the  ceiling. 

The  committee  also  authorized  the  full  $67.1  million  requested 
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for  procurement  (Pre-production  tooling,  design,  etc.). 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  focused  on  only  one  area, 
and  on  that  only  briefly;  that  of  alternatives  to  the  Roland.  They 
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appeared  satisfied  with  the  Any'i  defense  of  the  Roland  selection 

based  on  a  reevaluation  of  the  original  four  competitors, 
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especially  the  Rapier.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  asked 

if  the  Army  had  complied  with  the  House  Armed  Services  r'>mmit tee's 

directive  to  use  $3  million  for  development  and  testing  of  an  all- 

weather  guidance  package  for  the  Chaparral.  The  Army  in  ated  that 

they  were  working  on  the  proposal.  In  reality,  however,  nearly  a 

year  after  having  been  directed  to  accomplish  it,  they  were  only 
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now  ready  to  award  the  prime  contract.  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  seemed  satisfied,  nevertheless. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  recommended,  without 
qualification,  both  the  $67.1  million  requested  for  Roland  procure¬ 
ment  and  the  $64  million  requested  for  research  and  development . ^ 
The  Conference  Committee  largely  accepted  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee's  position,  setting  into  their  report  requirements 
on  the  Army  to 

(a)  complete  development,  test  and  evaluation  for  under 
$265  million,  and 

(b)  to  guarantee  interchangeability  of  at  least  350  sub- 
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systems. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  was  further  required  to  respond 

within  60  days  as  to  whether  these  conditions  and  others  in  the 
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report  could  be  met. 

The  conference  report  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  Roland 
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system  to  standardization'  policy,  but,  in  noting  the  problems  with 
cost  overruns  and  uncertain  performance,  illustrates  also  the 
potential  damage  it  could  do  to  standardization  programs  in  the 
future,  a  point  which  would  become  even  more  important  over  the 
next  few  years  of  the  program: 

The  conferees  are  concerned  with  two  aspects  of  the  Roland 
missile  system.  First,  the  research  and  development  costs  have 
increased  by  over  100  percent  since  the  start  of  the  program  and 
the  procurement  cost  estimates  for  17  batteries  have  increased 
by  nearly  70  percent  in  one  year.  The  second  major  concern  is 
the  international  aspect  of  the  Roland  program.  The  Roland 
system  is  a  French  and  German  development  and  is  being  procured 
for  the  United  States  Army  in  an  earnest  effort  to  enhance 
standardization  of  NATO  arms.  The  conferees  support  increased 
standardization  but  in  the  long  run  a  program  with  excessive 
cost  overruns  and  questionable  performance  would  do  more  to  delay 
standardization  than  to  aid  it.  Therefore,  it  is  crucial  that 
the  Roland  system  meet  cost  and  performance  goals. 99 

On  August  19,  1977  the  Army  responded  to  the  Congress,  con¬ 
firming  its  ability,  with  one  exception,  to  meet  the  criteria  set 
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out  in  the  conference  report.  The  one  exception  was  the  $265 
million  celling.  The  Appropriations  Committee  had  determined  that 
$11.4  million  requested  by  the  Army  for  procurement  purposes  was 
actually  an  R&D  task  and  should  be  charged  as  such.  The  Army  asked 
that  the  celling  be  raised  to  $276.4  million  in  their  letter  to 
Stennis. 

The  weakened  DOD  support  for  the  Roland  was  also  apparent 


during  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  hearings.  For  the  first 
time,  to  my  knowledge,  DOD  admitted  that  the  original  contract  with 
Hughes  did  not  require  any  standardization  of  the  United  States 
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Roland  with  the  European  Roland.  Mr.  Robert  Parker  testified: 

Question.  Another  source  of  cost  growth — $5.5  million  in 
all — is  said  to  result  from  recently  established  requirements 
for  funding  to  support  efforts  in  the  area  of  international 
interchangeability.  1  have  been  told  that  the  original  contract 
did  not  provide  for  such  activities.  1  thought  that  is  what  the 
Roland  program  was  all  about — international  interchangeability. 
Pleaae  comment  on  the  revelation? 

Mr.  Parker.  The  contract  signed  with  Hughes  on  January  9, 

1975,  required  that  Roland  hardware  be  standardized  with  hardware 
already  in  the  United  States  inventory.  As  a  result  of 
congressional  and  DOD  insistence  in  early  1975,  that  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  European  Roland  should  be  maximized, 
action  was  taken  to  realign  contract  requirements  to  realize  this 
objective.  The  $5.5  million  attributed  to  international  inter¬ 
changeability  resulted  from  the  difference  between  the  original 
standardization  requirements  of  the  contract  and  the  current 
International  interchangeability  requirements . 

Some  $5.5  million  (almost  certainly  a  low  estimate)  hence  was 
spent  doing  what  many  in  Congress  and  in  the  Administration  thought 
was  being  done  in  the  first  place! 

Parker  was  also  less  emphatic  in  denying  the  extent  of 
Americanization  of  the  system  than  DOD  and  Army  witnesses  had  been 
in  previous  years: 

Question.  A  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
European  Defense  Cooperation  presented  at  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  in  November  1976  stated:  'In  adopting  the  Roland  for  its 
own  use,  the  United  States  had  made  several  fundamental  changes 
....  The  various  changes  have  lessened  the  ultimate  com¬ 
patibility  of  the  United  States  and  European  systems  and  has 
inevitably  forced  up  the  cost  of  adoption. '  Please  comment  on 
this  assessment. 

Mr.  Parker.  Verbage  is  not  incorrect  but  the  degree  to  which 
design  changes  lessened  compatibility  is  minimal. 10* 

Note  that,  while  not  denying  that  "fundamental"  changes  had  been  made 

(with  it  should  be  added,  attendant  costs)  he  continued  to  deny  that 
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Interchangeability  had  been  sacrificed . 

The  House  Appropriations  Connittee  was  the  center  for 

recommending  the  transfer  of  $11.4  million  allocated  by  the  Army  to 

the  procurement  account  to  the  research  and  development  account. 

They  apparently  felt  that  the  Army  was  improperly  funding  an  R&D 

cost  under  procurement.  While  no  documentation  is  available  as  to 

why  the  House  Appropriations  Coanittee  took  this  action,  it  is 

likely  that  they  saw  the  Army  as  trying  to  hold  down  the  R&D  costs 

which  critics  of  the  system  were  focusing  on.  Whether  the  House 

Appropriations  Committee  sought  to  embarrass  the  Army  further  or  if 

they  were  exhibiting  genuine  fiscal  responsibility,  the  result  was 

104 

to  throw  a  larger  shadow  over  the  whole  program.  The  Senate 
concurred  with  the  House  in  this  action.1®^ 

In  1978  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  continued  their 
hostility  to  Roland,  again  focusing  on  the  Chaparral  system  as  a 
"supplemental"  system  to  the  Roland.  Questioning  was  especially 
harsh  when  dealing  with  why  the  Army  was  dragging  its  heels  on 
the  Chaparral  all-weather  modifications.  The  Army,  in  responding 
to  questioning,  noted  that  it  had  complied  with  the  Committee's 
direction  of  some  two  years  earlier  and  had  completed  most  of  the 
Chaparral  all-weather  demonstration  program,  with  high  success. 

But,  they  noted,  they  had  no  plans  to  go  beyond  the  feasibility 
demonstration  due  to  the  planned  phaseout  of  the  Chaparral  and  its 
replacement  with  Roland. 
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This  reluctance,  along  with  the  relatively  successful  outcome  of  the 
Chaparral  study  touched  off  a  fusillade  from  Mr.  Battista.  Battista 
challenged  the  Army's  testimony  that  at  least  another  $100-200 
million  would  be  needed  to  fully  modify  the  Chaparral: 

Mr.  Battista.  General,  I  don't  mean  to  be  contentious,  but  I 
just  simply  cannot  believe  that  $200  million  is  needed  to  put  a 
transponder  and  an  adverse  weather  capability  in  a  system  like 
Chaparral.  You've  got  500  of  these  things  in  your  inventory 
today.  Even  if  you  put  them  in  the  reserves  it  would  represent 
a  quantum  jump  in  performance,  in  capability,  and  we're  several 
thousand  systems  behind  the  Soviets  now  as  a  postulated  threat 
for  the  1980s,  1990s,  and,  to  be  very  candid  with  you,  the  Army's 
been  trying  to  kill  this  program  ever  since  it  started  because 
you  had  a  terrible  fear  it  was  competitive  to  the  Roland.  I 
don't  think  that  the  cost  factors  have  ever  been  looked  at.  I 
think,  given  the  Roland,  which  I  believe  is  going  to  be  a  fact, 

I  would  contend  that  you  still  would  need  Chaparral  to  go  along 
with  it.  It's  500  more  systems  to  complement  the  Roland  system 
that  you'll  be  buying. 

General  Keith.  I  guess  it  would  be  easy  to  agree  with  that, 

Mr.  Battista,  if  we  thought  we  could  afford  it.  As  you  array 
the  things  that  we  need  to  do,  I  think  that  that  falls  lower  in 
the  priority  list  than  some  of  the  other  things. 

Mr.  Battista.  General,  your  people  can  make  it  not  affordable, 
by  giving  you  estimates  of  $200  million,  and  that's  what,  I 
submit,  they've  been  doing  to  you. 

It's  just  ludicrous  to  think  that  it  would  take  $200  million 
to  make  a  fix  to  the  Chaparral  system  that  would  give  you  an 
adverse  weather  capability. 

Similarly,  if  you  wanted  to  add  the  FLIR  to  Roland  to  operate 
under  a  mission  control,  you  could  do  that  for  a  very  few  dollars 
per  copy,  or  you  could  come  in  with  an  estimate  that  would  make 
it  very  unattractive  to  do. 

We've  been  following  this  for  the  last  couple  of  years  now. 

In  fact,  it  came  out  of  this  subcommittee.  And  forget  the 
Roland,  because  whether  you  have  Roland  or  not,  this  is  a  very 
desirable  thing  to  do  and  a  very  cost-effective  thing  to  do. 

You've  got  500  of  these  things,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take,  a  gross  error,  just  to  throw  them  away  .r  put  them  in  the 
reserves,  with  a  very  limited  capability.  I  think  somehow  the 
dollars  could  be  found  to  do  this  and  to  do  Roland,  too. 

For  example,  have  you  really  made  the  decision  on  Roland,  how 
much  it's  going  to  cost  per  fire  set  and  how  much  are  those 
missiles  going  to  cost?  How  do  you  know  how  many  Rolands  you're 
going  to  end  up  with?  1-07 


This  appears  to  be  a  case  of  the  Army,  probably  justifiably, 

fearful  that  its  new  high-technology  system,  the  Roland,  would  be 

scrapped  should  the  Chaparral  prove  feasible.  By  this  time  the 

Army,  originally  having  been  forced  to  take  the  Roland,  began  to 

accept  it  and  even  to  defend  it,  not  an  unusual  development.  The 

House  Armed  Services  Committee  was  clearly  less  concerned  than  the 

Army  with  this  problem,  however,  and  in  its  report  added  some 

$2.9  million  in  missile  modification  funds  to  the  Chaparral 

procurement  authorization  budget  in  addition  to  the  $7.1  million 

already  requested  by  the  Army  for  other  routine  procurements.  This 

$10  million  was  to  go  for  development  of  smokeless  motors  and  an 

Identification  Friend  or  Foe  (IFF)  capability  on  the  current  clear 
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weather  Chaparral.  In  addition,  they  added  $10  million  to  the 

Army's  R&D  budget  for  high  priority  development  of  an  all-weather 

capability  for  the  Chaparral,  noting  that  increases  in  procurement 

costs  made  the  future  deployment  of  the  Roland  uncertain  and  that 

an  all-weather  Chaparral  would  be  a  useful  supplement  to  the  Roland 

or  a  good  substitute  if  necessary.  The  Army,  in  its  budget  request, 
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had  asked  for  only  $100,000  for  this  all-weather  program. 

In  addressing  Roland  itself,  the  committee  severely  criticized 
the  program,  noting  a  72%  increase  in  R&D  costs  over  four  years  and 
a  nearly  100%  increase  over  the  original  estimate  for  the  total 
program. They  also  noted,  in  the  hearings,  that  estimated 
procurement  costs  for  the  entire  program  had  risen  another  $300 
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million  plus  since  the  previous  year's  estimates. 
their  harsh  appraisal  of  the  system  and  additional  warnings  that  if 
costs  were  not  brought  under  control,  the  all-weather  Chaparral 
would  be  looked  at  even  more  seriously,  the  committee  did  approve 
the  $202.7  million  requested  to  enter  procurement  in  FY  1979.  Noting 
however,  that  the  Army  planned  to  enter  procurement  prior  to 
completion  of  the  ongoing  R&D  program  to  avoid  further  cost 
increases  and  program  slippage,  the  committee  forbid  obligation  of 
the  funds  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  provided  written  certifi¬ 
cation  that  the  system  had  been  adequately  evaluated  and  all 
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performance  specifications  met.  The  committee  made  no  change  to 

the  $22.7  million  requested  for  R&D  funds  for  the  Roland  for 
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FY  1979. 

In  a  related  matter,  the  committee  challenged  a  request  for 
$300,000  for  a  program  with  the  Germans  and  French  to  evaluate  the 
feasibility  of  entending  the  range  of  Roland.  The  outcome  of  this 
challenge  is  unclear;  however,  in  examining  the  committee  report, 
$500,000  of  the  total  $1,344,000  requested  for  this  and  other 
similar  programs  was  denied  by  the  committee.  I  suspect  that 

$300,000  of  the  $500,000  was  that  earmarked  for  the  Roland  test 
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program. 


Incidentally,  in  spite  of  the  Army's  1977  request  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  that  the  R&D  ceiling  be  raised  due  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee's  disagreement  over  classification  of 
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funds  (the  $11.4  million  the  Appropriations  Committees  insisted  be 
considered  as  R&D  rather  than  as  procurement)  it  appears  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  still  considered  the  ceiling  to  be 
$265  million — I  found  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  considered  the  ceiling  to  have  changed.  The 
Army,  however,  in  the  1978  (FY  1979)  hearings  implied  that  they 
considered  the  ceiling  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  actions;  they  further  expressed  uncertainty  that  this 
higher  ceiling  could  be  met  due  to  complications  arising  from  a 
strike  at  Boeing. 

Hearings  in  the  Senate  were  largely  pro-forma  and  supportive 
of  Roland.  Dr.  Percy  Pierre,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Research,  Development  and  Acquisition  reiterated  the  Army  position 
that  the  R&D  ceiling  was  now  $276.4  million.  He  also  noted  that 
they  expected  further  disagreement  from  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  due  to  their  allocation  of  procurement  money  this  year. 

He  also  put  a  $5  million  estimate  on  the  cost  overruns  due  to  the 
Boeing  strike.  ^  The  Senate  appeared  to  be  totally  disinterested 
In  these  overruns  and  in  the  ceiling  controversy. 

In  its  report,  however,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
did  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  procurement  authority,  from  the 
$202.7  million  requested  to  $99.4  million  (a  $103.3  million 
reduction).  This  reduction,  however,  was  not  intended  to  show 
antagonism  to  the  program,  but  rather  prudence  considering  the 


state  of  the  program  (including  the  slippage  caused  by  the  Boeing 
strike) : 


The  Roland  missile  is  the  Army's  first  major  effort  toward 
standardization  of  weapon  systems  in  NATO.  The  Army  has  been 
able  to  reduce  development  time  and  cost  in  the  joint  effort  with 
Germany  to  field  a  standardized  anti-aircraft  weapon  system. 
Currently,  however,  the  Army  is  behind  schedule,  and  in  the 
process  of  correcting  deficiencies  found  in  the  testing  program 
to  date. 

Since  this  program  is  an  important  step  in  the  United  States' 
efforts  toward  standardization  of  weaponry  in  NATO,  the  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Army  snould  be  in  a  position  to  field 
the  most  complete  and  capable  system  as  possible.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  initial  procurement  of  missiles  and  fire  con¬ 
trol  units  should  be  deferred  until  all  test  corrections  are 
proven  and  the  Army  can  field  a  proven  system.  The  committee 
has  provided  authorization  of  $99.4  million  to  continue  pro¬ 
duction  planning  and  tooling  effort  to  be  prepared  to  initiate 
production  when  ready.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $103.3  million. 

The  committee  recommends  denial  of  $103.3  million  of  the  bud¬ 
get  request  of  $202.7  million. 

In  other  procurement  actions,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 

Committee  approved  the  $7.1  million  requested  by  the  Army  for 

addition  of  an  IFF  capability  to  the  clear  weather  Chaparral,  but 

did  not  add  the  $2.9  million  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
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had  added  for  smokeless  engines. 

For  R&D  authorization,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
added  another  $11  million  to  the  $22.7  million  requested  by  the  Army 
for  Roland  and  approved  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
offset  the  slippage  in  the  program  noted  earlier;  confirming  again 
their  strong  support  of  the  program: 

The  Roland  will  replace  the  Chaparral  as  the  Army's  major 
short-range,  mobile  air  defense  system.  It  is  a  major  step 
toward  improving  the  two-way  street  concept  between  the  ’V>  '.ted 
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States  and  our  European  allies  since  we  are  buying  a  aajor  system 
developed  by  the  French  and  Germans.  The  committee  has  strongly 
supported  the  Roland  and  continues  to  do  so. 

We  recognize  that  there  have  been  some  slips  In  the  Roland 
program  as  a  result  of  a  strike  at  Boeing,  one  of  the  aajor 
United  States  contractors,  and  some  slips  in  the  European  portion 
of  the  test  program.  The  committee  has  recommended  a  reduction 
of  about  $100  million  In  the  fiscal  year  1979  procurement  funding 
for  Roland  as  a  result  of  these  program  delays.  However,  this 
delay  will  require  adding  $11  million  to  continue  R&D  through 
fiscal  year  1979. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee's  support  was  reinforced 
on  the  floor  by  Senator  Ted  Stevens  (R-AK) : 

Roland  missile:  the  committee  recommends  deletion  of  $103.3 
million  for  procurement  of  the  Roland  missile,  which  is  to  be 
procurred  in  common  with  our  NATO  allies.  We  made  certain 
changes  here  for  the  Roland  missile,  which  goes  primarily  with 
the  NATO  forces.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  deleting  it.  It  is  an 
important  program  for  NATO  standardization.  The  amount  we  reduced 
this  matter  was  more  because  of  new  methods  necessary  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  production.  We  recommended  $11  million  in 
research  and  development  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  errors  in 
production.  ^ 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  did  not  add  additional 

funds  for  the  Chaparral  all-weather  modification  as  had  the  House  nor 

did  they  touch  the  $300,000  requested  for  cooperative  testing  of  the 
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extended  range  Roland  with  the  Europeans.  Where  the  House  con¬ 
sistently  supported  the  Chaparral  over  the  Roland,  the  Senate  took 
the  opposite  position. 

In  conference,  however,  the  House  dominated  on  almost  all 

issues.  For  the  procurement  issue,  a  compromise  was  struck  with 

$165  million  authorized  for  procurement  of  Roland  presumably  with 

the  certification  by  DOD  still  required  prior  to  obligation  of  the 
122 

funds.  However,  whereas  the  Army  had  originally  planned  to 
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procure  15  Roland  units  and  314  missiles  with  the  $200.1  million, 

by  1978,  because  of  inflation,  this  money  would  buy  only  seven  units 

and  157  missiles.  The  $165  million  compromise  figure  agreed  on 

would  purchase  only  three  units  and  75  missiles  thus  representing  a 
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further  escalation  of  costs  for  a  total  now  of  well  over  100%. 

On  other  issues,  the  House  won  on  the  additional  $2.9  million 
for  the  clear-weather  Chaparral  smokeless  motors,  the  deletion  of 
the  money  for  the  follow-on  test  for  an  extended-range  Roland,  and 
the  additional  authorization  of  $10  million  for  R&D  work  on  the  all- 
weather  Chapparal.  They  also  succeeded  in  deleting  the  $11 
million  in  additional  R&D  funds  for  the  Roland  added  by  the  Senate. 

In  summary,  the  House  won  on  every  issue,  reducing  and  qualifying 
funds  for  both  procurement  and  RSD  of  the  Roland  and  adding  some 
$12.9  million  to  the  Chaparral  programs. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  were  generally  supportive  of  the 
Roland  program.  No  overly  hostile  questioning  emerged  in  either  set 
of  hearings  and  the  reports  of  both  committees  were  supportive.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on  July  27,  1978  appropriated  the 
full  $202.7  million  requested  for  procurement  of  the  Roland.  This 
matched  the  amount  which  had  been  authorized  by  the  House,  but  was 
well  above  the  $99.4  million  authorized  by  the  Senate.  They  also 
appropriated  the  full  $10  million  (again  the  higher  of  the  two 
amounts  authorized  by  the  two  Houses)  for  improvements  to  the  clear- 
weather  Chaparral.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  would  later 
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(October  2,  1978)  appropriate  the  full  $165  million  authorized  by  the 

Authorization  Conference  Committee,  but  reduced  the  improvements  to 

Chaparral  by  the  $2.9  million  extra  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
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and  the  Authorization  Conference  Committee  had  authorized.  In  the 

Appropriations  Conference,  the  full  $165  million  authorized  for 

Roland  procurement  and  the  full  $10  million  authorized  for  the  dear- 

weather  Chaparral  procurement  were  approved  (including  the  $2.9 
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million  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  deleted). 

Under  R&D,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  appropriated 

$32.4  million  for  Roland,  more  than  the  House  had  authorized  and  the 

authorization  conference  would  later  agree  on  ($22.7  million),  but 

also  slightly  short  of  what  the  Senate  had  authorized  (but  only 

because  of  a  decreased  estimate  of  the  impact  of  the  Boeing 
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strike).  The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  report,  released 
after  the  authorization  bill  was  largely  firmed  up,  appropriated 

the  full  $22.7  million  which  was  ultimately  authorized  for  Roland 
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R&D;  this  figure  was  supported  in  conference,  and  was  probably 

limited  only  by  the  final  authorization  action;  i.e.,  both 

committees  were  supportive  of  the  Roland  program  and  would  have 

provided  the  full  amount  authorized. 

No  R&D  money  was  added  to  the  all-weather  Chaparral  program; 

both  committees  approved  the  requested  $100,000,  well  belw  the 

figure  of  $10  million  which  had  been  authorized  by  the  House  and  the 
131 

conference.  Finally,  the  Appropriation  Conference  supported  the 


$500,000  decrease  in  authorized  funds  for  missile  and  rocket  com¬ 
ponents,  presumably  including  the  $300,000  for  testing  of  an 
extended  range  Roland  with  the  Germans  and  French.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  had  kept  the  money  in,  even  though  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  had  already  removed  it.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  in  recognition  of  the  final  authorization 

limit,  removed  it;  thus  the  removal  was  in  recognition  of  an 
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authorization  action. 

In  summary  then,  the  Appropriations  Committees  fully  supported 

the  Roland  program  itself  and  further  failed  to  go  along  with  the 

House  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  final  authorization  bill  on 

extra  funding  for  the  Chaparral  missile.  The  full  amounts  authorized 

for  Roland  procurement  and  R&D  were  appropriated.  The  House 

Appropriations  Committee  report,  dated  July  27,  1978,  appropriated 

the  maximum  amounts  for  procurement  and  R&D  which  had  been  authorized 

at  the  time  their  report  was  finalized;  i.e.,  the  $202.7  million 
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procurement  authorized  by  the  House  on  May  24,  1978  as  opposed  to 
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the  Senate's  final  authorization  on  July  11,  1978  of  $99.4  million, 
and  the  $32.4  million  in  R&D  which  was  only  slightly  less  than  that 
authorized  by  the  Senate  (as  explained  above)  over  the  $22.7 
million  authorized  earlier  by  the  House.  Later,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  adjust  both  the  procurement  and  R&D  figures 
to  the  maximum  finally  authorized.  The  Appropriations  Committees 
tried  to  keep  the  $300,000  for  joint  development  of  an  textande^  •> 
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range  Roland,  but  again  succumbed  to  the  authorization  celling.  And, 
finally,  for  the  Chaparral,  they  supported  only  the  additional 
funding  for  modifications  to  the  clear-weather  Chaparral  (including 
the  $2.9  million  added  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  to  the 
$7.1  million  requested  by  the  Army;  they  refused  to  appropriate 
additional  R&D  funds  to  develop  the  all-weather  Chaparral,  which 
would  be  a  clear  threat  to  the  Roland,  even  though  the  money  had 
been  authorized. 

Turning  now  to  FY  1980,  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 

and  House  as  a  whole  finally  made  good  on  their  threats  of  the 

previous  two  years  and  recommended  termination  of  the  Roland 

program.  The  Army,  now  100%  behind  the  program,  at  least  in  all 

positions  with  any  formal  responsibility  for  the  program,  had  asked 

for  $296.9  million  in  procurement  funds  for  Roland:  $283.3  million 

to  procure  410  missiles,  18  fire  units  and  associated  ground  support 
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equipment  plus  $13.6  million  for  procurement  of  spares.  They 

also  requested  $20.7  million  in  procurement  authority  for  Chaparral, 

$3.2  million  of  that  for  procurement  of  smokeless  motors  to  replace 

shelf  life  motor  losses,  $16.1  million  to  complete  procurement  of 

Identification,  Friend  or  Foe  (IFF)  units  and  $1.4  million  for 
136 

spares.  In  addition,  they  requested  $11.3  million  in  R&D  funds 
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for  Roland  to  finish  the  technology  transfer,  and  $6.1  million  in 
R&D  for  Chaparral  for  development  of  a  Forward  Looking  Infrared 
System  (FLIR) ,  which  would  provide  a  night  firing  capability  and 
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slightly  improve  the  all-weather  capability  of  the  Chaparral. 

The  Army,  in  its  presentation  before  the  Committee,  was  very 

optimistic  concerning  the  performance  of  the  Roland,  in  spite  of 

139 

the  numerous  problems  encountered  in  the  test  program.  Further, 

they  noted  in  glowing  terms  how  standardization  objectives  had  been 
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met.  The  Army  also  noted,  however,  and  more  than  in  passing, 

additional  cost  increases.  By  now,  the  program  had  escalated  from 

the  1974  estimate  of  $942  million  to  current  estimates  of  as  high  as 
141 

$2.3  billion.  The  Army  and  DOD  admitted  that  concerns  over  the 
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cost  increases  were  leading  them  to  look  at  alternatives.  They 
both,  however,  expressed  support  for  the  system  on  a  technical 
level.143 


Opposition  to  the  Roland  again  consumed  most  of  the  hearing 
record  in  the  House.  House  staffers  Anthony  Battista  and  Justice 
White  were  especially  critical  of  the  cost  overruns,  the  failure  of 
the  Army  to  evaluate  and  develop  alternatives  to  the  Roland  and  the 
political  nature  of  the  original  selection.  Battista  led  off  the 
challenges: 

Mr.  Battista.  It  happened  before  your  [Dr.  Pierre]  time,  but 
this  committee  recommended  killing  the  Roland  program  before  it 
got  started.  This  was  simply  because,  back  then,  the  forecast 
was  you  had  the  cost  overrun  and  that  would  not  be  performance 
effective.  I  think  then  we  found  it  was  a  political  program. 
There  was  every  indication  the  Army  really  didn't  want  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  directed  by  OSD  at  that  time. 

Here  we  are  with  a  system  that  supposedly  would  cost  $900 
million  in  total  program  cost.  Our  latest  figures  are  $2.4 
billion. 

I  think,  as  Mr.  McDonald  pointed  out,  the  main  issue  is  not 


how  much  something  cost.  It  is  how  will  it  enhance  our  military 
capability? 

As  you  know  two  years  ago,  we  were  given  a  copy  of  an  un¬ 
solicited  proposal  for  the  Rapier  system.  It  proposed  twice  the 
number  of  units  for  $300  million  less  cost.  The  Army  would  not 
consider  it.  I  am  wondering  at  this  time  if  the  Army  can  afford 
Roland  and,  most  Importantly,  whether  it  will  do  the  job.  No 
longer  is  this  a  forward  area  system.  Now  it  will  be  deployed 
in  the  rear  area.  Ue  had  to  give  us  [sic]  a  lot  in  the  way  of  per¬ 
formance  on  Roland.  I  think  this  committee  is  most  Interested  in 
knowing  when  the  studies  will  be  completed  and  the  results. 

I  think  the  main  objective  is  to  give  the  Army  the  best 
practical  cost.  I  am  wondering  now  whether  the  Army  can,  in  any 
way,  afford  the  $2.4  billion  price  tag  for  180  of  the  Roland 
systems.  Uhen  will  somebody  put  the  lid  on  thls?^-^ 

and  continued: 

Mr.  Battista.  General,  you've  talked  about  the  real  expensive 
sort  of  things  that  we  have  on  the  drawing  board  like  the  Roland, 
$2.3  billion. 

Isn't  it  in  fact  true  that  the  Army  has  dropped  the  ball  on 
enhancing  our  capability  through  product  improvements? 

For  example,  the  Vulcan  gun  is  rather  effective,  very  dependent 
upon  operator  proficiency.  But  General  Electric,  for  example, 
developed  something  called  the  Avad,  the  automatic  track  mod  to 
the  gun.  For  $123,000  a  copy  the  Army  could  have  retrofitted  all 
of  the  Vulcans  and  given  you  a  real  fine  capability  against  the 
threat.  It  chose  not  to  do  it. 

Similarly  with  the  Chaparral.  This  committee  has  been  trying 
for  three  years  now  to  get  the  Army  to  put  an  adverse  weather 
capability  in  the  Chaparral  and  the  Army  will  not  do  it. 

These  are  things  that  enhance  your  fighting  capability  for  a 
relatively  small  investment. 

Are  we  missing  the  boat?  In  your  personal  judgment  aren't 
these  things  that  should  have  been  done?14 

Although  the  Army  did  admit  they  were  looking  at  alternatives, 
they  strongly  suggested  that  they  still  expected  the  Roland  to  be 
the  most  cost-effective.^** 

Battista  and  White,  along  with  Congressman  Ichord  (D-M0) , 
raised  again  the  possibility  of  termination  of  the  entire  program: 
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Mr.  Ichord.  How  much  have  ve  spent  on  Roland  now  Americani¬ 
zing  it? 

Mr.  Moore.  Me  have  spent  about  $275  million  in  the  R&D  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Battista.  You  have  an  additional  $100  million  in 
procurement  also. 

Mr.  Ichord.  So  we  will  have  about  $400  million  in  it  if  we 
don't  make  the  decision  to  procure  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  correct. 147 

The  Chaparral,  in  spite  of  Battista's  interest  in  the  Rapier 

above,  was  the  clear  choice  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  as 
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an  alternative  to  the  Roland.  In  all  probability,  the  Rapier  was 

a  useful  weapon  to  be  used  to  attack  the  Roland,  but  it  was  unlikely 

that  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  at  that  point  seriously 

considered  it  a  valid  alternative  to  the  Roland.  While  it  would 

later  come  to  play  a  part,  that  role  was  part  of  a  completely 

different  and  unrelated  transaction,  that  of  the  Trident  missile 

sale  (see  below) .  In  spite  of  the  praise  Battista  heaped  on  it , 

it  came  no  closer  to  satisfying  his  or  the  rest  of  the  committee's 

clear  preference  for  a  United  States  system,  for  both  political  and 

technical  reasons  (problems  would  still  exist  in  converting  Rapier 

to  United  States  production  and  there  was  not  chance  that  a  major 

United  States  direct  purchase  of  Rapier  would  be  considered  favorably 

by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  unless,  as  later  did  occur,  it 

was  tied  to  sale  of  some  major  system  to  the  British) . 

In  its  report,  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  as  noted 
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earlier,  terminated  the  Roland  program  (by  a  vote  of  31-12). 

They  also  added  an  additional  $12  million  in  procurement  funds 
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and  $4  million  in  R&D  funds  to  the  Chaparral  FLIR  (Forward  Looking 
Infrared  System)  modifications,  hoping  to  accelerate  the  all-weather 

program  by  12  months.*"*®  The  test  of  the  committee  report  on  the 
Roland  follows: 

Roland.  In  1974-75,  the  Army  considered  alternative  systems 
for  the  short  range  air  defense  (SHORAD)  mission  and  after  con¬ 
ducting  what  the  Defense  Audit  Service  has  described  as  a  very 
questionable  evaluation,  the  Army  selected  the  French/German 
Roland  missile  for  adaption  and  production  in  the  United  States. 
Because  the  selection  coincided  in  point  of  time  with  a  rising 
emphasis  on  NATO  equipment  standardization  and  interoperability, 
the  decision  was  significant  as  a  symbol  of  United  States 
willingness  to  procure  selected  equipment  of  European  origin. 

Proponents  of  NATO  standardization  defended  the  choice  of 
Roland  not  only  on  the  grounds  of  its  purported  military 
effectiveness,  but  also  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  mature 
system  that  could  be  fielded  by  the  United  States  as  early  as 
1979  at  a  savings  of  several  hundred  million  dollars.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  Roland  experience  has  failed  to  fulfill  its  bright 
promise.  The  annual  testimony  before  the  R&D  subcommittee  pro¬ 
vides  an  audit  trail  of  cost  escalation: 

Program  cost 

Fiscal  Year  estimate 

1977  -  $942,000,000 

1978  -  1,572,000,000 

1979  -  1,900,000,000 

1980  -  2,309,000,000 

In  a  report  dated  April  26,  1979,  the  Defense  Audit  Service 
estimated  the  program  acquisition  cost  would  eventually  exceed 
$3.7  billion,  or  more  than  four  times  the  estimate  given  to  the 
Congress  only  three  years  ago. 

Last  year,  despite  its  reservations,  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  program  not  be  slowed  since  there  were  insufficient  data 
available  to  make  a  final  determination  on  whether  or  not  the 
program  should  be  terminated  (the  testing  was  still  in  process, 
and  the  Army  was  just  beginning  its  cost  and  operational  effective 
ness  analysis  (C0EA) .  The  committee  concluded  at  that  time  that 
delaying  the  program  would  only  serve  to  further  escalate  the 
costs •  This  year,  however,  the  record  is  a  great  deal  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  the  evidence  is  that  Roland,  Is  simply  not  cost 
effective. 

For  over  a  year  the  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRAD0C)  conducted  a  series  of  complex  air  defense  studies 
Intended  to  determine  what  the  cost  effective  mix  of  air  defense 
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systems  would  be  for  the  United  States  Army  to  deploy  in  the  NATO 
environment.  One  basic  conclusion  of  all  the  studies  was  that 
the  Roland  program  should  be  terminated  because,  for  every  mission 
where  Roland  could  be  considered  a  candidate  system,  alternative 
systems  are  available  that  provide  comparable  defense  capability 
at  significantly  less  cost. 

When  the  Army  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council  (ASARC)  met 
on  April  24,  the  key  decision  makers  of  the  Army  were  told  that 
the  user — that  is,  the  Army's  air  defense  experts — preferred 
product  improving  systems  already  in  the  field  over  procurement 
of  Roland,  a  preference  supported  by  analytical  studies  done  to 
date. 

The  ASARC  was  also  told  that  within  present  funding  con¬ 
straints,  the  Army  could  not  afford  to  procure  the  costly  Roland 
system  which  would  require  more  than  §1.8  billion  in  the  next 
five  years. 

The  basic  issue  which  confronts  the  Congress  is  not  whether 
Roland  will  be  an  effective  system,  although  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  expressed  some  concern  about  how  effective 
it  will  be.  Nor  is  the  issue  a  matter  of  whether  Congress  should 
support  NATO  standardization  and  interoperability  initiatives. 

The  Congress  is  already  clearly  on  record  with  the  Culver-Nunn 
Amendment  in  support  of  such  initiatives — where  militarily 
desirable.  The  basic  issue  is  whether  or  not  Congress  should 
support  such  initiatives  even  when  they  are  not  cost  effective. 

In  the  case  of  Roland,  the  Army's  own  studies  indicate  that  it 
could  cost  as  much  as  $2  billion  more  than  alternatives  yielding 
roughly  equivalent  capability. 

The  committee  continues  to  support  cost-effective  NATO 
standardization  initiatives.  But  since  each  program  must  stand 
on  its  own  merits,  the  committee  recommends  deletion  of  the 
entire  $283.3  million  requested  for  procurement  for  the  Roland 
program  and  $13.6  million  for  spares  and  repair  parts  with  the 
intent  of  terminating  the  program. 

Consistent  with  this  action,  the  committee  finds  that  a 
minimum  of  $65  million  from  the  fiscal  year  1979  program  is  no 
longer  required,  and  thus,  this  authorization  is  available  for 
transfer  forward  as  an  offset  to  the  fiscal  year  1980  Army 
missile  account. 

The  contentions  and  conclusions  of  the  report  were  by  no 
means  as  conclusive  as  indicated.  They  are  not  supported  by  the 
official  hearing  record,  but  may  very  well  be  what  the  committee  was 
hearing  from  lower  levels  in  the  Army,  as  they  indicate.  While  those 
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with  formal  responsibility  for  the  system  were  locked  in  step  behind 
Roland  in  the  hearings,  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  apparently, 
as  they  state  in  the  report,  was  hearing  contradictory  information 
from  users,  e.g.,  the  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) . 
Visible  here  is  the  subgovernment  in  operation,  with  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  its  subcommittees  and  lower  levels  in  the  Army 
bureaucracy  in  agreement  in  opposition  to  the  Roland.  The  contentions 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  report  were  to  be  challenged 
during  Senate  hearings,  as  the  Army  and  DOD  defended  the  Army  Systems 
Acquisition  Review  Council's  (ASARC)  decision  to  recommend  to  the 
Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council  (DSARC)  that  Roland  go 
into  production. 

Several  reports  and  studies  noted  by  the  House  report  played 
an  important  role  in  this  debate,  first  in  the  House  and  then  in  the 
Senate.  The  reports  emerged  from  three  agencies,  the  Congress' 
own  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO),  the  Defense  Audit  Service  (DAS) 
and  the  Army.  Although  most  of  the  reports  are  classified,  a 
general  feel  for  their  contents  is  available  from  the  open  press  and 
from  the  hearings.  In  short,  they  all  criticized  the  cost-effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Roland  and  argued  that  other  systems  would  perform  part 
or  all  of  the  Roland's  functions  at  a  lower  cost.  While  some 
questions  were  raised  (primarily  by  the  GAO)  as  to  the  ability  of 
Roland  to  accomplish  its  mission  (a  technical  question) ,  the  main 
thrust  of  the  reports  appears  to  have  been  cost-effectiveness.  It  was 
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these  reports  to  which  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  report 
referred  and  which  helped  reinforce  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
opposition  to  the  system. 

Within  the  Army,  some  four  studies  were  conducted.  Three 
were  by  the  Army  Air  Defense  School,  part  of  the  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) .  A  fourth,  was  conducted  by  the  Independent 
Air  Defense  Review  Group,  a  group  chaired  by  the  Deputy  Undersecretary 
of  the  Army  for  Operations  Research,  which  was  set  up  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  "reviewing"  the  other  three  reports  (which,  keep  in  mind,  had 

been  critical  of  Roland) ,  and  notably  at  a  much  higher  level  in 
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the  Army  command  structure.  According  to  an  unclassified  GAO 

report,  all  four  Army  studies,  the  DAS  study  and  their  own  studies 
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recommended  against  continuation  of  the  Roland  program.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  report  notes,  the  ASARC 
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recommended  production  of  the  Roland  on  April  24,  1979.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  action  was  a  response  to  this  decision 
(which  they  saw  as  ill-advised)  and  was  designed  to  preclude  a 
favorable  decision  on  Roland  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (through 
the  DSARC) . 

The  first  hearings  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
(subcommittee  on  General  Procurement)  on  the  FY  1980  authorization 
were  held  prior  to  release  of  the  above  reports  (Army  and  DAS)  and 
prior  to  the  ASARC  production  decision.  For  the  first  time.  Army 
witnesses  came  under  sharp  questioning  in  the  Senate,  primarily  from 
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Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  (I*V\>  and  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  (R-AZ) .  Witnesses 
were  Major  General  John  J.  Koehler,  Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army 
Air  Defense  Center  and  Colonel  Leo  C.  Waible,  Chief,  Missiles  and 
Air  Defense  Systems  Division.  Noting  preliminary  reports  on  the 
results  of  the  Army  studies.  Senator  Byrd  pressed  General  Koehler 
for  sc.vitional  information — Koehler,  and  later  Waible, both  were 
forced  to  hedge,  claiming  that  any  discussion  of  the  studies  would 
prejudice  the  validity  of  the  studies  (at  that  time  the  studies  were 
being  reviewed  by  the  review  group  mentioned  earlier  at  the 
Undersecretary  of  the  Army  level). In  questions  submitted  for 
the  record,  however,  both  Waible  and  Koehler  did  admit  that  the 
studies  showed  that,  in  many  areas,  the  Roland  was  not  the  most 
cost-effective  system — again,  however,  they  carefully  hedged  on 
these  prepared  answers;  it  was  clear  that  the  Army  was  divided  on 
the  issue. 

Other  questions  submitted  by  Senators  Byrd  and  Goldwater 

focused  on  the  Chaparral  as  a  replacement  for  the  Roland  and  on 

termination  costs  for  Roland. Senator  Byrd  and  Senator 

Strom  Thurmond  (R-SC)  also  raised  the  issue  of  the  Roland's  test 

performance  (as  challenged  in  the  classified  GAO  reports).  The  Army 

defended  stongly  the  missile's  performance,  detailing  the  steps 
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taken  to  correct  the  problems  noted  by  the  GAO. 

While  this  relatively  harsh  session  was  really  the  first 
serious  questioning  of  the  Roland  system  by  the  Senate,  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  it  occurred  in  the  subcommittee  on  General  Procurement 


and  not  in  the  Research  and  Development  subcommittee.  The  R&D  sub- 
committee,  headed  earlier  by  Senator  McIntyre  and  at  this  time 
by  Senator  Culver  (P-IA) ,  had  always  been  supportive  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  Issues.  The  General  Procurement  Subcommittee  had  not  previously 
become  involved  with  these  issues.  Further,  Senator  Goldwater,  as 
indicated  by  interviews  with  several  Senate  staffers,  has  not  been 
sympathetic  to  forced  foreign  procurement  for  standardization  pur¬ 
poses  per  se. 

In  spite  of  the  vocal  challenges  to  the  Roland  in  these  first 
Senate  hearings,  it  appears  that  the  subcommittee  was  not  united  in 
its  opposition  to  the  Roland,  as  evidenced  by  a  later  hearing  of  the 
full  committee,  where  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee.  Senator 
John  C.  Stennis  (D-MS) ,  noted: 

We  appreciate  the  presence  here  of  each  member  and  each  of  the 
witnesses  who  made  special  arrangements  to  be  here. 

The  membership  will  recall  that  there  was  discussion  on  the 
Roland  missile,  but  there  were  points  made  about  the  differences 
between  statements  filed.  It  was  decided  it  was  best  to  have 
you  gentlemen  here  as  a  group,  and  we  will  ask  you  questions 
that  relate  to  these  matters.  I  will  call  on  Senators  Jackson 
and  Goldwater  since  they  have  a  great  interest  in  this  issue. *^9 

And: 


Gentlemen  of  the  subcommittee,  we  appreciate  the  fine  work 
done  by  the  subcommittee  on  this.  As  the  Chair  understood  then 
and  understands  now,  there  was  not  a  recommendation  from  the 
subcommittee  on  this  particular  point.  The  two  Senators  from 
Virginia  and  Arizona,  Senators  Byrd  and  Goldwater,  both 
recommended  against  the  Roland,  but  in  view  of  the  conflict  in 
the  testimony  and  the  lack  of  recommendation  from  the  sub¬ 
committee,  I  suggested  that  we  have  this  hearing. 160 


That  the  full  committee  took  up  the  issue  indicates  an  inability  to 


resolve  the  Issue  at  the  subcommittee  level  and/or  significant 
opposition  at  the  full  committee  level  to  the  subcommittee's 
actions,  probably  both.  Also,  the  recommended  termination  of  the 
Roland  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  brought  the  issue  to  a 
crisis  and  prompted  Senator  Stennis  to  call  a  special  meeting  of 
the  full  coonittee  to  discuss  the  program. 

In  defense  of  the  program,  Dr.  Perry  and  Dr.  Pierre  provided 
very  strong  support  for  the  Roland,  noting  that  the  cost  issue  was  a 
false  one  and  that  technical  problems  had  been  or  were  close  to  being 
solved. 

Dr.  Perry's  comments  on  the  cost  issue  are  quite  good  and  do 
lead  one  to  wonder  if,  in  fact,  it  is  a  red-herring  being  used  by 
the  Army  user  comnands  to  sabotage  the  system: 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  about  cost  effectiveness 
analyses  in  general,  which  express  a  concern  I  have  of  basing 
decision  solely  on  the  analytical  computations  which  we  can  put 
into  a  computer  and  then  get  out  of  a  computer.  The  particular 
problem  we  huve  is  that  every  time  we  bring  a  system  up  to  the 
point  of  production  after  four,  five,  or  seven  years  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  with  great  expense  we  stop  at  that  stage  and  compare 
that  system  which  has  gone  through  the  agonies  and  expense  of 
development  with  other  systems  not  yet  developed  or  not  yet  at 
the  same  stage  of  development.  Those  systems  always  look  more 
attractive  because  we  can  always  imagine  advanced  technology  in 
them  and,  most  importantly,  we  can  always  take  an  optimistic  view 
of  their  cost  and  their  technical  problems  and  development. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system  which  would  win  the  cost- 
effectiveness  analysis  competition  today  would  be  the  Roland 
system  as  we  conceived  it  five  years  ago.  The  difference  between 
now  and  then  as  we  have  learned  are  the  problems  of  that  system. 
We  have  experienced  the  cost  growth  in  that  system  whereas  the 
other  systems  we  are  comparing  it  with  we  have  not  yet  learned 
what  those  problems  are  that  will  be  ahead  of  us.  This  problem 
of  pausing  before  production  and  comparing  the  system  we  are 


ready  to  produce  with  systems  not  ready  for  production  has  a 
popular  name  in  the  Pentagon,  it  is  called  paralysis  by  analysis, 
and  that  is  precisely  the  problem  that  stops  us  from  going  ahead 
and  getting  equipment  in  the  field  which  we  need.^61 

He  also  attacked  the  Rapier  and  Chaparral,  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  alternatives  to  the  Roland: 

...  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  Rapier  system,  the  British 
system,  should  be  procured  instead  of  Roland.  I  would  like  to 
put  that  in  context.  (Deleted.) 

What  is  being  proposed  is  a  system  that  does  not  exist;  it  is 
a  postulated  development  which  would  lead  to  an  improved  Rapier 
system  and  that  system  now  is  the  one  that  is  being  proposed  that 
we  should  buy  instead  of  buying  the  Roland  system.  Even  if  the 
cost  estimates  are  achieved  and  even  if  the  technical  features  of 
that  system  are  achieved,  (deleted). 

Finally,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  Chaparral  system  could 
be  used  instead  of  the  Roland  system  and  I  would  again  point  out 
to  you  what  is  being  proposed  is  not  our  existing  Chaparral 
system  but  a  development  which  would  lead  to  a  greatly  improved 
Chaparral  system.  This  Involves  taking  the  seeker  which  we  are 
now  developing  for  the  Stinger  post  and  putting  it  in  the 
Chaparral  and  it  involves  adding  to  the  Chaparral  a  forward 
looking  infrared  system  for  night  operation.  That  activity  is  a 
development  program  which  will  take  several  years.  We  are  not 
in  a  position  today  to  begin  the  production  of  that  system;  it 
involves  a  delay  and  it  involves  the  usual  uncertainties  in 
development  and  testing. I”2 

Dr.  Pierre  reinforced  Dr.  Perry's  comments,  arguing  that  the 
Undersecretary's  Review  Group,  which  he  noted  was  set  up  "to  determine 

if  the  [TRADOC'8]  study  analysis  did  in  fact  support  the  [TRADOC's] 
conclusion  .  .  .  ."  determined  that  "...  the  ongoing  TRADOC 

studies  have  both  important  strengths  and  limitations  relative  to 
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earlier  air  defense  studies  .  .  .  ."  He  went  on  to  conclude: 

Most  important,  the  alternative  solutions  to  the  SHORAD 
requirement  were  simply  not  credible  enough,  or  at  least  not 
supported  by  sufficient  data,  to  convince  the  ASARC  that  the 
costs,  technical  risks  and  development  times  could  be  prudently 
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relied  upon.  The  bottom  line  was  that  the  TRADOC  COEA  was 
incomplete  and  not  sufficiently  convincing  as  to  out  weigh  the 
many  considerations  which  favored  the  Roland  system.  In  essence 
the  ASARC  revalidated  the  priority  need  which  had  driven  the 
decision  to  initiate  the  Roland  program  five  years  ago  and 
determined  that  producing  Roland  was  the  quickest  and  surest 
means  of  satisfying  that  need.  The  ASARC  was  sensitive  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  near  term  alternative  to  Roland.  The  ASARC 
concluded  that  Roland  should  be  recommended  to  the  DOD  DSARC  for 
production  notwithstanding  the  TRADOC  position.  ^ 

He  also  attacked  as  incorrect  and  misleading  the  DAS's  report  which 

found  the  British  Rapier  system  more  cost-effective  than  the 

_  ,  .165 

Roland . 


Senators  Byrd  and  Goldwater  both  continued  their  attacks, 
focusing  primarily  on  the  cost-effectiveness  issue.  General  Koehler, 
representing  what  he  painfully  noted  was  the  middle  position  between 
the  program  and  policy  levels,  or  as  one  could  view  them,  the  low 
and  high  levels,  was  challenged  by  both  Senators.  As  such,  he  was 
forced  to  waffle,  arguing  both  for  and  against  the  same  system: 

General  Koehler.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  caught  in  the  middle.  I 
represent  TRADOC  which  is  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  and  I 
have  the  responsibility  for  doing  air  defense  cost  effective 
analysis  studies.  You  have  already  seen  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  studies,  copies  are  here,  and  you  have  seen  the 
TRADOC  recommendations  which  said  that  Roland  does  meet  the  all- 
weather  requirement. 

My  final  comment  is  based  on  cost  effectiveness  results  from 
the  study,  TRADOC  concluded  that  barring  overriding  national  and 
international  considerations  Roland  should  not  be  procured  at 
this  time.  We  had  the  ASARC,  sir,  and  of  course  the  Army  decision 
was  one  that  we  should  go  to  production. 

I  commend  you  to  read  the  message  from  General  Haig  and  the 
fact  that  this  was  supported  by  General  Blanchard,  the  fact  that 
we  should  not  be  changing  our  mind,  we  should  be  going  with  the 
production  of  Roland  because  it  is  something  that  we  need  in  the 
field.  I  sympathize  with  the  men  in  the  field,  having  served 
there  seven  years  and  just  returned.  There  is  a  need  for 
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modernization  and  I  covered  that  in  my  statements  previously 
that  I  gave  before  the  committee. 

There  are  concerns.  As  the  user  representative  I  represent 
not  only  TRADOC  but  also  the  unit  commanders  in  the  field.  These 
commanders  have  expressed  a  desire  to  get  the  Roland  fielded  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  military  need  for 

it. 166 


He  was  finally  pinned  by  Senator  Goldwater: 

Senator  Goldwater.  One  more  question  for  you.  In  your  best 
professional  judgment,  is  the  Roland  system  the  best  option  for 
the  United  States  Army  in  the  context  of  the  total  air  defense 
family  of  weapon  systems? 

General  Koehler.  Sir,  I  stand  by  the  studies  and  indicate  in 
the  studies  that  there  are  other  alternatives  available  that 
would  meet  the  challenge. 167 

Having  played  cat  and  mouse  on  the  cost-effectiveness  issue, 
the  focus  began  to  shift  to  the  one  the  Senate  is  best  geared  to, 
that  of  high  policy.  Senator  Henry  Jackson  (D-WA)  first  raised  the 
high  issue  about  three-fourths  of  the  way  though  the  hearings 
(Jackson,  of  course,  was  keenly  interested  in  keeping  the  Roland  for 
pragmatic,  constituent  reasons,  given  the  location  of  the  Boeing 
factories  which  would  produce  both  Roland  and  the  AWACS  aircraft. 
United  States  purchase  of  Roland  would  encourage  NATO  purchase  of  the 
AWACS) : 


Senator  Jackson.  Finally,  if  this  system  is  cancelled  what 
will  be  in  your  judgment  the  political  impact  as  to  other  systems 
that  our  allies  are  procuring  from  us,  systems  that  they  have 
agreed  to? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  have  the  responsibility  of  working  out  for  the 
United  States  the  cooperation  programs  with  our  NATO  allies. 
Normally,  we  have  a  whole  host  of  programs  that  we  are  discussing 
and  debating  with  our  allies  today  on  which  we  would  like  to 
cooperate  in  development  and  procurement,  the  objective  of  which 
is  to  reduce  the  development  and  procurement  cost  and  to  stretch 
out  our  R&D  dollars  further. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  worthwhile  objective  and  the  success 
in  being  able  to  do  this  is  hard  to  predict  now.  We  have  a  very 
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tenuous  problem  because  of  our  problem  of  credibility.  With 
respect  to  those  programs  that  we  have  cooperated  on  in  the  past, 
we  have  often  backed  out  of  the  program  before  we  actually  com¬ 
pleted  it.  If  we  cancel  this  program  now,  it  would  simply  be 
one  more  bit  of  evidence  that  we  are  not  serious  about  coopera¬ 
tive  programs  and  it  would  certainly  complicate  my  iob  enormously 
in  trying  to  get  other  cooperative  programs  going.168 

Senator  Tower  (R-TX) ,  reinforced  Jackson's  point.  In 

questions  directed  at  General  Koehler,  he  forced  him  to  go  beyond 

his  previous  emp  asis  on  cost  and  reiterate,  albeit  still  hedgingly, 

that  the  Roland  could  meet  the  SHORAD  requirements,  a  fact  which  was 
169 

often  ignored. 

Following  additional  arguments  supporting  the  Roland, 

Senator  Nunn  concluded  the  hearings  with  a  lashing  attack  on  the 
Army  and  the  broader  defense  community  for  their  insistence  on 
Americanizing  the  system.  In  doing  so,  he  highlights  what  was 
probably  a  major  cause  of  the  Roland's  development  problems  and 
cost  overruns,  yet  emphasizes  the  low-policy  wall  which,  in  effect, 
requires  continued  Americanization  in  order  to  win  even  grudging 
service/House  support  of  NATO  purchases: 

I  happen  to  believe,  as  Senator  Tower  has  indicated,  that  the 
greate&c  mistake  right  now  would  be  to  cancel  the  system,  so  I 
am  agreeing  with  you.  I  think  we  have  gotten  in  an  unfortunate 
position  because  our  Army — and  not  just  the  Army—insists  that 
nothing  can  be  done  in  terms  of  doing  it  right  unless  we 
Americanize  it,  and  we  are  fighting  over  there  in  the  Alliance. 

If  we  are  not  going  to  participate  in  the  alliance,  let's  get 
out  of  Europe.  But  if  we  are,  it  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to 
have  everybody  more  superior  than  those  who  are  on  our  flanks. 

If  we  lose  the  flanks,  we  are  going  to  lose  anyway. 

I  don't  know  of  a  single  military  person  that  will  tell  you 
that  America  can  hold  out  unless  our  allies  also  hold  out.  I 
think  we  are  participating  in  an  absurdity  to  think  we  have  to 
Americanize  every  single  system.  I  really  believe  that  we  have 
talked  about  a  two-way  street  on  this  committee.  We  have  talked 
about  it,  and  we  passed  standardization  after  standardization 
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act.  The  House  has  always  been  against  it,  but  we  have  managed 
to  prevail — water  it  down  a  little,  make  a  little  progress  here, 
and  yet  1  don't  see  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  really 
willing  to  standardize  unless  we  do  it  everything  American. 

In  its  report,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  authorized 

the  full  amounts  requested  for  procurement  and  R&D  of  the  Roland  and 

the  Chaparral.  In  doing  so,  they  showed  strong  support  for  the 

Roland  and  a  limited  support  for  the  Chaparral,  providing  the  R&D 

funds  requested  for  developing  Chaparral's  limited  all-weather 

capability,  but  not  the  extra  funds  authorized  by  the  House  to 

expedite  the  program. 

In  conference,  the  House  receded  on  the  termination  of  the 

Roland  program  (authorizing  $308.2  million  as  requested)  but  the 

Senate  was  forced  to  recede  on  the  Chaparral  issue  (authorizing 

$42.8  million),  thereby  authorizing  a  full  effort  in  both  programs, 
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a  total  of  $16  million  above  that  requested  by  the  Army. 

Incidentally,  the  termination  of  the  program  by  the  House  Armed 

Services  Committee  had  been  opposed  by  the  House  Armed  Services 

Committee  Chairman,  Mr.  Melvin  Price  (D-IL) ,  as  he  noted  on  the 
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House  floor.  As  chairman  of  the  House  conference  delegation, 
his  opposition  to  the  termination  probably  played  a  significant 
part  in  the  Senate's  victory,  although  I  suspect  that  the  Senate 
would  have  fought  this  issue  long  and  hard;  neither  of  the  two 
major  Senate  opponents  of  Roland  (Byrd  or  Goldwater)  were,  inciden¬ 
tally,  members  of  the  conference  committee  while  both  Senators 
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Nunn  and  Culver,  strong  proponents,  were . 

In  hearings  before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  many 
of  the  same  cost-effectiveness  issues  were  raised.  Dr.  Pierre 
reiterated  much  of  the  same  defense  in  support  of  the  ASARC  decision. 
His  main  defense  was  that  the  Roland  met  the  requirement,  was  a 
known  quantity  and  was  ready  to  go  into  production.  Further,  the 
alternative  systems  were  either  as  expensive  or  did  not  meet  SHORAD 
requirements  (i.e.,  the  Chaparral  was  not  an  all-weather  missile). 
Finally,  as  Pierre  noted,  the  ASARC  questioned  whether  the  projected 
R&D  schedules  for  the  alternatives  were  realistic  and  noted  that, 
even  if  cost  problems  did  not  develop,  the  alternatives  would  still 
not  be  available  for  several  years  after  the  Roland. A  letter 
from  Walter  B.  LaBerge,  Undersecretary  of  the  Army  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  dated  April  27,  1979  explained  and  defended  the  ASARC 
decision.  In  it,  Dr.  LaBerge  noted  the  above,  but  also  noted  the 
RSI  implications  of  the  Roland.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  level  of 
the  Army  Staff  had  presented  this  political  argument  to  the  ASARC 
and  LaBerge  noted  this  argument  as  an  important  part  of  the 
rationale  supporting  the  Roland: 

The  ASARC  recognized  the  importance  of  the  implied  commitment 
to  produce  Roland  made  by  the  United  States  in  the  Long  Term 
Defense  Plan  and  in  its  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  France 
and  Germany.  Further,  the  ASARC  concluded  that  United  States 
use  of  Roland  was  an  important  element  in  the  present  considera¬ 
tion  of  Patriot  by  the  Europeans  for  its  high  and  medium 
altitude  SAM  system. 

LaBerge,  it  should  be  emphasized,  has  played  an  important 
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role  In  standardization  policy  and  implementation  since  the 

beginning  of  the  recent  initiatives.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Air  Force  for  Research  and  Development,  he  was  an  early  supporter 

of  greater  standardization.  His  follow-on  job  with  NATO  as 

Assistant  Secretary  General  for  Defense  Support  reinforced  his 

support  of  standardization;  he  strongly  supported  Roland  as  a 

sterling  example  of  cooperation/standardization  in  an  article  in 

NATO  Review  in  1977. ^77  his  current  position  as  Undersecretary  of 

the  Army  might  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Army  into  line 

with  standardization.  LaBerge  as  Undersecretary  of  the  Army  was 

not  a  regular  member  of  the  ASARC.  He  did,  however,  attend  this 
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ASARC,  and  was  probably  a  significant  presence.  Again,  this 
entire  ASARC/Roland  debate  clearly  illustrates  the  clash  between 
high  and  low  politics. 

In  its  report,  dated  September  30,  1979  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  was  critical  of  the  ASARC  and  DSARC 
decisions  to  enter  production  of  the  Roland  given  the  Army,  GAO  and 
DAS  reports  and  studies  *aich  recommended  against  production. 

(The  DSARC  had  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  he 

approve  production  of  Roland  on  May  31,  1979.) 179  Nevertheless, 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  did  recommend  appropriation  of 

the  full  amounts  for  Roland  procurement  and  R&D  requested  by  the 
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Army  ($308.2  million).  They  also  showed  weak  support  for  the 
Chaparral,  recommending  only  appropriation  of  the  funds  requested 
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by  the  Army  ($26.8  million),  some  $16  million  less  than  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  had  authorized  (the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  had  authorized  the  amount  requested,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  had  added  another  $16  million  to  speed  up 
development  of  a  limited  all-weather  capability;  the  conference 
committee  had  not  yet  completed  its  work — it  would  eventually 
support  the  House's  addition).  In  its  discussion  of  Roland,  how¬ 
ever,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  noted  that  its  Roland 
recommendation  was  contingent  upon  resolution  of  the  authorization 
issue  between  the  House  and  Senate  and  upon  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  "the  Roland  Missile  System  had  been 
adequately  evaluated,  that  it  would  meet  the  system  performance 
specifications  enumerated  in  the  Required  Operational  Capability 
document  and  that  it  was  ready  to  enter  production. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  had  decided  earlier,  on  June  13,  1979 
to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  ASARC/DSARC  to  enter  production, 
but  made  the  obligation  of  any  production  and  procurement  funds 
contingent  on  the  outcome  of  the  FY  1980  authorization  issue.  This 
meant  that  the  $165  million  appropriated  the  year  before  (FY  1979) 
for  75  missiles  and  three  fire  units  was  also  contingent  on  the 
FY  1980  authorization  issue,  even  though  that  money  could  probably 
be  legally  spent  upon  the  required  certification  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (which  he  was  now  prepared  to  make)  regardless  of  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  FY  1980  authorization  battle  (the  House  termination). 


His  certification  was  provided  after  the  termination  issue  was 
resolved. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  spent  very  little  time 

on  air  defense  systems  for  FY  1980,  perfunctorily  providing  written 

questions  to  witnesses  to  submit  answers  for  the  record.  Senator 

Stennis's  questions  focused  on  criticism  by  the  GAO  that  the  Roland 

was  not  ready  for  production  and  that  it  did  not  enhance  NATO 

standardization.  The  Army  addressed  each  at  length,  denying  the 
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GAO's  allegations.  In  its  report  of  November  1,  1979,  issued 

after  the  House/Senate  Conference  had  resolved  the  Roland  conflict 

and  authorized  the  full  $308.2  million  for  Roland  and  both  Houses 
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had  accepted  the  report,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 

recommended  full  funding  for  the  Roland  and  the  full  amount 

authorized  for  Chaparral  ($42.8  million  which  included  the  $16 
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million  over  that  the  Army  requested). 

In  the  Appropriations  Conference,  Roland  was  not  an  issue; 

funding  for  Chaparral  was  cut  back  the  extra  $16  million  which  the 

House  Armed  Services  Committee  had  added  (to  $26.8  million),  to 

make  the  figure  consistent  with  the  Army  request  and  consistent 
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with  the  decision  to  fund  the  Roland. 

In  late  1979,  the  Roland  program  received  yet  another  setback. 
Although  not  fatal,  it  was  one  which  significantly  deflated  the 
program.  Although  all  of  the  evidence  is  not  available  yet,  it 
appears  that  this  attempt  at  standardization,  albeit  in  some  respects 
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symbolic,  nevertheless  one  which  was  marked  by  a  departure  from  the 
traditional  quid-pro-quo  package  deals,  finally  fell  victim  to 
exactly  such  a  traditional  package,  one  with  which  all  actors, 
Congress,  industry  and  DOD,  were  much  more  comfortable. 

The  press,  in  late  1979,  reported  negotiations  between  the 

United  States  and  Britain  regarding  a  United  States  buy  of  the 

Rapier  missile  to  be  used  to  defend  United  States  air  bases  in 

Britain.  On  August  2,  1979  Secretary  Brown  signed  a  memorandum  to 

that  effect:  (a)  ordering  the  USAF  to  request  money  in  FY  1981  to 

buy  28  Rapier  units  (at  an  estimated  cost  of  $282  million  over  five 

years) ,  and  (b)  ordering  the  Army  to  reduce  its  buy  of  Roland  to 
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95  fire  units.  Ironically,  Rapier  was  the  system  Dr.  Perry,  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  that  same 
year,  had  called: 

...  a  system  we  would  not  consider  buying.  Under  no  con¬ 
ditions  would  I  or  the  Army  recommend  procuring  the  present 
Rapier  system  .  .  .  . 

Brown's  decision  is,  on  the  surface,  puzzling  given  the 
history  of  the  Roland  and  other  standardization  battles.  The 
Rapier  could  only  promise  more  of  the  same.  While  it  was  a 
significantly  different  approach  to  standardization;  i.e., 
involving  a  direct  purchase  which  avoided  the  problems  Roland 
encountered  with  technology  transfer,  etc.,  it  was  susceptible  to 
even  more  volatile  domestic  economic  opposition  due  to  the  loss  of 
United  States  jobs,  etc.  That  this  was  not  to  be  the  case  became 
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clear  several  months  later  when  the  true  nature  of  the  "deal" 

emerged.  The  Rapier  purchase  was  to  be  part  of  an  arms  trade  with 

Britain.  In  exchange  for  United  States  procurement  of  Rapier  (now 

estimated  to  involve  some  $300  million  over  20  years)  the  British 

were  to  buy  Trident  missiles  to  install  on  five  new  submarines  (at 
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a  cost  of  some  $2.5  billion  in  purchases  from  the  United  States 

and  to  allow  the  United  States  to  install  ground- launched  cruise 
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missiles  (GLCMs)  at  bases  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Thus  the  issue  was  not  standardization,  but  rather  a  tradi¬ 
tional  arms  trade  involving  a  package  of  quid-pro-quos .  While 
domestic  opposition  would  not  be  stilled  totally,  the  quid-pro-quos 
involved  would  satisfy  Congress,  thereby  eliminating  or  softening 
the  most  serious  center  of  opposition.  This  deal  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  low-politics  with  which  Congress  is  most  comfortable, 
while  it  avoids  almost  totally  the  high-politics  involved  in 
single-program  standardization  projects  such  as  the  Roland  with  which 
ti  ere  are  no  clear  benefits  in  both  directions  within  a  single 
package. 

That  this  is  the  case  is  evidenced  by  the  ease  with  which 
the  deal  was  approved  by  Congress.  The  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  approved  $100  million  for  initial  Rapier  procurement  and 
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the  Senate  $50  million.  In  conference,  $90  million  was  authorized. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  appropriated  $50  million  and  the 
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Senate  $90  million.  In  conference,  $90  million  was  appropriated. 
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Simultaneously  the  Roland  program  was  cut  back  as  requested 

by  Brown  with  virtually  no  objections.  The  total  Roland  program  was 
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now  estimated  to  cost  $1.5  billion.  And  the  Chaparral  was 
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revitalized  (at  the  initiative  of  the  House)  by  $41  million. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  noted  an  Army  decision  not  to 

deploy  Roland  at  the  Division  level  due  its  high  costs  and  because 

of  the  improvements  which  had  been  made  to  the  Chaparral  (at  House 
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Armed  Services  Committee  insistence  over  the  years!). 

Thus,  one  year  after  the  Roland  appeared  to  have  weathered 
Its  chaLLenges,  the  system  had  fallen  from  preeminence  in  the  Army's 
air  defense  plans  to  probably  a  permanent  secondary  role.  The 
douse  Armed  Services  Ct  ittee  had  been  partially  successful  in  its 
battle  to  kill  the  Roland  program.  Further,  the  House  Armed, 
Services  Committee  had  successfully  rejuvenated  the  Chaparral,  a 
United  States  system,  as  had  been  its  goal  throughout  the  period. 
Procurement  of  the  Rapier  was  not  seen  as  an  issue  due  to  the  trade¬ 
off  it  provided  in  selling  the  expensive  Trident  missiles  to 
Britain,  a  trade  that  clearly  favored  the  United  States'  economy. 


An  objective  evaluation  of  Roland  is  complicated  by  its 
complexity  the  size  of  the  program,  its  costs,  the  performance  of 
the  system,  the  problems  in  transferring  technology,  etc.  All  of 
these  areas,  and  the  simultaneous  controversies  which  developed 
in  each,  make  the  Roland  one  of  the  more  complex  development 
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programs  undertaken.  As  a  result  of  this  complexity,  supporters  and 
opponents  of  the  system  were  often  able  to  disguise  their  true 
motivations  behind  a  variety  of  screens. 

One  primary  issue  in  the  program  has  been  that  of  cost, 
certainly  a  valid  criteria  by  which  to  judge  any  system.  A  second 
important  issue  has  been  that  of  technical  performance,  again  a 
valid  criteria  by  which  to  judge  the  program.  Intermixed  with 
these  two  issues  (and  often  below  the  surface)  have  been  questions 
of  conflict  of  interest  on  the  part  of  several  key  participants  in 
the  decision  to  select  Roland  over  the  other  competitors,  support 
for  Roland  based  on  the  political,  military  and  economic  goal  of 
greater  standardization  of  weapon  systems  in  NATO  ("high  politics") , 
and  finally,  opposition  to  Roland  for  purely  domestic  political 
considerations  ("low  politics").  Further  complicating  the  picture  is 
the  fact  that,  as  development  progressed  and  the  Roland  became  more 
of  an  American  system,  the  objectives  of  some  of  the  actors 
shifted  from  opposition  to  support  of  the  system  (e.g. ,  some 
elements  of  the  Army  for  which  vested  interests  developed  and  also 
elements  in  Hughes  and  Boeing  who  came  to  see  the  system  as 
"theirs"  eventually  and  not  "European").  Unfortunately,  this  was 
often  after  their  initial  opposition  had  created  all  but  insur¬ 
mountable  problems . 

Early  in  the  selection  process,  no  serious  centers  of 
opposition  to  Roland  existed.  The  Congress  initially  sought  to 
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assure  only  that  competition  was  open  to  all  Interested  bidders.  As 

noted  earlier,  only  one  United  States  designed  system  entered  the 

competition  and  there  was  general  agreement  that  the  three  foreign 

competitors  were  much  further  advanced.  The  Army,  In  general,  was 

seeking  to  buy  the  best  system  It  could  find,  and  Roland  appeared 

to  be  it.  Further,  some  saw  the  purchase  of  Roland  as  a  sign  to 

the  Europeans  that  we  were  serious  about  opening  the  two-way  street. 

Some  of  these  saw  Roland  as  a  political  concession  to  the  Europeans 

while  others  assumed  that  real  progress  on  standardizing  NATO 

weapons  systems  had  been  made.  In  addition,  personal  motivations 

abounded,  from  the  DDR&E  level  to  Congress.  In  general  those  most 

directly  affected  by  the  decision,  the  Army,  Hughes  and  Boeing, 

saw  the  awarding  of  a  contract  for  Roland  (in  January  of  1975)  as 

business  as  usual;  that  the  system  was  of  a  non-national  design 

only  meant  different  problems — it  was  not  seen  in  any  broader  con- 
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text.  Hence,  the  immediate  Americanization  of  the  program.  No 
direction  was  provided  to  the  Army  or  to  its  contractors  stipulating 
that  the  system  had  to  meet  any  level  of  standardization  or  inter¬ 
operability  with  the  European  system.  There  is  also  evidence  that 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  program,  there  was  explicit  DOD  authority 
to  Americanize  the  system. 

Hence,  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  program,  no  one  was 
watching  what  the  Army  or  the  contractors  were  doing.  And  they 
were  doing  just  as  they  had  in  the  past;  applying  their  know-how. 
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tempered  by  a  "we  can  do  anything  the  Europeans  can  do  and  better" 
attitude. 

Not  until  October  of  1975,  almost  a  year  after  the  contract 
was  awarded,  was  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  signed  between  the 
United  States ,  France  and  Germany  which  required  that  the  three 
countries  seek  an  optimum  level  of  standardization  to  include  as  a 
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minimum  that  each  system  be  capable  of  firing  the  other's  missile. 

And  not  until  June  of  1977,  almost  two  years  later,  did  Congress 

set  minimum  levels  of  interchangeability  which  the  program  would  be 
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required  to  meet.  Ironically,  even  this  move  by  the  House  (on 
its  surface,  pro-standardization)  can  be  Interpreted  as  an  attempt 
by  opponents  to  further  hurt  the  system.  By  this  time  it  was  clear 
that,  having  moved  initially  away  from  standardization  because  of 
Americanization  of  the  system,  moving  back  to  interchangeability 
would  boost  the  costs.  This  was  especially  true  since  the  Army  had 
made  it  clear  several  times  that  they  considered  total  or  near  total 
United  States  production  to  be  essential;  Congress  was  not  about  to 
try  to  force  them  away  from  this  position  towards  off  shore  procure¬ 
ment.  Hence,  interchangeability  meant  building  to  European 
specifications;  the  parts  might  not  be  identical  (i.e.,  not  logistically 
standard  and  thus  probably  incapable  of  being  repaired  in  the  field), 
but  they  would  be  interchangeable.  Whether  opponents  in  the  House 
foresaw  this  or  not,  the  potential  for  impairment  of  the  performance 
of  the  system  due  to  this  approach  was  high.  It  is  likely  that  many 
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of  the  problems  experienced  by  the  system  can  be  traced  to  this 
requirement . 

The  system  became  a  political  football  in  late  1975  when  the 

contradictions  inherent  in  it  began  to  mature.  The  request  by 

Hughes  for  an  additional  $40  million  (in  early  1976  for  FY  1977) 

focused  attention  on  the  program  and  led  to  a  total  restructuring  of 
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the  program  in  September  of  1976.  Hughes  blamed  the  cost  over¬ 
runs  largely  on  unanticipated  difficulties  in  translating  technical 
documents.  However,  it  quickly  became  clear  that  the  $40  million 
was  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Cost  estimates  for  R&D  plus 
procurement  had  risen  from  $1.3  billion  in  January  of  1975  to  $1.8 
billion  in  December  of  1976. Research  and  development  estimates 
alone  rose  from  $226.6  million  in  January  of  1975  to  $265.0  million 

in  December  of  1976  and  procurement  from  $1,123  billion  to 
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$1,570  billion.  These  estimates  contrasted  even  more  with  the 

initial  estimates  in  1974  that  R&D  costs  for  a  SHORAD  system  would 

be  $100  million  to  $140  million  and  procurement  costs  from  $550  to 
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$610  million. 

The  restructuring  of  the  program  in  late  1976  included  modi¬ 
fications  to  the  test  program,  requiring  Hughes  to  cut  back  its 
independent  test  program  in  favor  of  more  cooperative  testing  with 
the  Europeans  to  include  purchases  of  European  test  equipment,  put 
stricter  limits  on  Americanization  of  the  system  with  Hughes 
required  to  coordinate  any  changes  with  high  levels  of  the  Army  and 
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added  provisions  requiring  modification  of  the  licensing  agreement 

to  allow  second  source  procurement  in  the  United  States  and  to 
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clarify  third  country  sales.  The  original  licensing  agreement 
between  Hughes,  Boeing  and  Euromissile  was  signed  on  November  9, 

1973.  Since  then  the  Army  has  insisted  on  amendments  to  the 
original  agreement  seven  times  to  clarify  ambiguities  in  the  original 
and  subsequent  agreements  (or  has  been  forced  by  DOD  or  Congress  to 
make  such  changes). 

From  this  point  on,  the  lines  of  support/opposition  largely 

firmed  up.  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  with  House  support, 

consistently  opposed  continuation  of  Roland.  Their  public  rationale 

was  that  the  system  was  becoming  too  expensive  and  further  was  not 

meeting  performance  requirements.  However,  as  noted  earlier, 

explicit  and  implicit  requirements  imposed  by  the  Congress 

(initiated  in  the  House)  helped  create  these  cost  overruns  and  the 

technical  problems.  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  clearly 

preferred  a  United  States  system  as  its  consistent  support  of  the 

Chaparral  demonstrates  and  probably  would  have  resisted  Roland 
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regardless  of  the  technical  and  cost  performance. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  on  the  other  hand, 
evidenced  strong  support  for  Roland,  almost  exclusively  for  "high 
political"  reasons.  They  failed  to  seriously  challenge  the  program 
until  it  was  unavoidable  in  1979  and  then  once  again  reaffirmed 
their  support  for  it;  this  time  explicitly  lor  high  political 
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reasons . 

DOD  supported  Roland  from  the  beginning,  consistently 
defending  it  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  However, 
the  motivation  early  on  of  one  element  of  DOD,  DDR&E,  was  of  a 
questionable  nature.  The  departure  of  a  key  actor  in  the  Roland 
program,  Dr.  Malcolm  Currie,  Director  of  DDR&E,  to  return  to  a 

post  with  the  United  States  contractor  for  Roland  (Hughes)  could 
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raise  questions  as  to  his  impartiality.  Support  for  Roland 

within  DDR&E  dropped  visibly  with  his  departure,  as  noted  above. 

The  Army  Secretariat  and  Staff  level  also  strongly  and 

consistently  supported  Roland.  The  role  of  Dr.  LaBerge  was  noted 

earlier.  Incidentally,  as  Dr.  Pierre  pointed  out,  LaBerge  was  not 

a  regular  member  of  the  ASARC.  He  did,  however,  attend  the  ASARC 
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decision  meeting  on  Roland.  At  mid-levels  of  the  Army,  however, 

the  Roland  was  viewed  less  favorably.  It  was  from  here  (the  Air 

Defense  School  and  TRADOC)  that  the  embarrassing  cost-efficiency 

studies  emerged  and  where  the  recommendation  against  Roland  was 

cast  in  a  rather  imflamatory  context:  "That  barring  overriding 

national  and  International  considerations  Roland  should  not  be 
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procured  at  this  time."  Through  this  medium,  TRADOC  sent  a 

clear  message  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  that  they 

opposed  the  Rolnnd.  While  they  clearly  opposed  Roland,  it  is 

further  illuminating  to  note  that  the  alternatives  they  did  suggest 
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were  all  United  States  systems — the  Chaparral  and  the  Hawk. 
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TRADOC  and  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  were  both  looking 
almost  exclusively  at  United  States  systems  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  was  one  area  where  European  technology  was  far  ahead  of 
the  United  States. 

At  lower  levels  in  the  Army,  the  debate  was  academic — they 

wanted  a  system  as  soon  as  possible,  and  would  take  whichever  the 
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Army  could  deliver  quickest. 

The  position  of  industry  is  ambivalent.  By  pushing  the 

Americanization  of  Roland  they  were  responsible  for  many  of  Roland’s 

problems.  Although  Hughes  and  Boeing  probably  were  not  deliberately 

trying  to  sabotage  the  system  in  the  sense  of  making  this  one  so 
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expensive  it  would  never  be  attempted  again  they  certainly  were 

not  personally  adverse  to  such  an  outcome.  In  the  early  stages 

they  saw  licensing  and  Americanization  of  Roland  as  business  as 

usual,  a  situation  which  satisfied  them.  They  clearly 'were  not 

happy  with  the  modified  program  (being  forced  to  share  the  testing 

with  the  Europeans,  providing  for  second  source  procurement  in  the 

United  States,  providing  a  specified  level  of  interchangeability, 

etc.)  and  as  a  result  probably  did  not  want  to  go  through  a  similar 

program  again.  Yet,  with  so  much  at  stake  now,  Boeing  and  Hughes 
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are  actually  trying  to  make  Roland  work. 

A  very  nice  summary  of  the  positions  of  various  actors  was 
provided  by  Mr.  Edward  R.  Jayne,  then  Deputy  Director  of  0MB  for 
National  Security  and  International  Affairs.  He  noted  the  opponents 


had  differing  motivations.  Congress  (the  Buy  American  factions)  felt 

that  no  foreign  system  would  be  good.  As  he  noted,  several  centers 

of  opposition  to  Roland  existed  within  Congress  based  on  that 

premise.  On  the  other  hand,  OMB  and  GAO  felt  it  was  just  not  a  good 

system;  technically  it  had  too  many  problems.  On  the  other  side, 

proponents,  he  felt,  saw  it  as  a  symbolic  issue  and  were  blind  to 

its  problems.  They,  he  felt,  picked  a  poor  system  on  which  to 

"hang  their  hat."  Further,  he  noted,  as  I  have  argued,  that  many 

of  the  technical/cost  problems  were,  ironically,  of  our  making  due 
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to  modifications. 

In  summary,  Roland  will  almost  certainly  be  produced  and 
deployed,  although  in  fewer  numbers  due  to  the  Rapier  buy.  It  is, 
however,  an  unfortunate  choice  upon  which  to  have  built  a  test  case 
for  United  States  willingness  to  cooperate  with  Europe.  The  con¬ 
troversy  surrounding  Roland,  although  in  part  self-inflicted  (cost 
and  technical  problems  resulting  from  opposition  to  offshore 
procurement — the  Buy  American  Act — and  the  not-invented-here 
syndrome  or  Americanization — by  June  of  1979  costs  had  risen  from 

the  January  1975  estimate  of  $1.3  billion  to  $2.4  billion  and  the 
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CAO  estimated  they  would  rise  even  more)  will  make  future 
licensing  and  coproduction  programs  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  get  through  Congress.  In  fairness  to  Roland,  it  faced  hurdles 
a  purely  United  States  system  would  never  have  confronted  and  was 
forced  to  meet  standards  higher  than  a  similar  United  States  system 
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would  have  been  held  up  to.  As  a  result,  extensive  high  political 

Involvement  was  necessary  to  get  Roland  approved;  even  more  will 

be  necessary  in  the  future  for  similar  systems.  In  the  end,  the 

debate  over  Roland  was  elevated  to  a  symbolic  level  (of  necessity) , 

and  as  a  result,  it  was  impossible  for  opponents  to  override  the  high 

political  implications.  In  the  future,  domestic  opposition  will 

prevent  similar  programs  from  developing  to  the  point  where  they 

can  be  elevated  into  high  politics;  i.e.,  they  will  be  quickly 

terminated  before  they  gain  enough  visibility  for  high  politics  to 
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influence  the  decision. 
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CBAPttt  VIII 
Mftfi-58  CASE  STUDY* 

Introduction 

The  purchase  of  the  Belgian  MAG-58  Illustrates  In  a  different 
light  the  uphill  struggles  which  standardisation  faces.  For,  although 
the  Belgian  gun  (which  proponents  of  standardization  argued  would 
advance  standardisation  of  equipment  In  NATO)  was  purchased,  it 
required  the  expenditure  of  significant  political  capital  for  a 
relatively  snail  procurement  (sane  $30  million) .  Further,  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  purchase  of  the  Belgian  gun  really  enhanced  the  mili¬ 
tary  capability  of  NATO;  that  is,  that  it  standardized  machine  guns 
anymore  than  purchase  of  the  competing  American  gun  would  have. 

Background 

Since  1959,  United  States  Army  tanks  have  carried  the  M219 
coaxial  machine  gun.  That  gun,  however,  has  never  been  considered 
reliable.^  The  Israelis  were  critical  of  it  (based  on  their  ex¬ 
periences  during  the  October  1973  war)  as  were  United  States  Army 
field  comnanders .  In  1973,  the  Army  began  to  look  for  a  replacement 
for  the  K219. 

*  Two  chronologies  of  events  associated  with  the  MAG-58  case  can  be 
found  in  Appendix  4  to  aid  the  reader  in  following  this  study. 


Field  tests  were  conducted  from  Novaed>er  1974  through  February 
1975  on  three  United  States  guns:  an  improved  M219,  the  Maremont 
Corporation's  M60(MOD) ,  and  the  original  M219.  The  Maremont  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  based  in  Chicago  with  its  main  plant  in  Saco,  Maine.  Five 
foreign  guns  were  also  tested  but  only  in  the  laboratory,  not  in  the 
field.  The  results  indicated  that  the  Maremont  M60 (MOD)  was  superior 
in  the  field  to  the  other  two  United  States  guns  (with  a  Mean  Rounds 
Between  Stoppage  (MRBS)  of  846  rounds,  a  Mean  Rounds  Between  Failure 
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(MRBF)  of  1,531  rounds,  and  a  serviceable  life  of  over  75,000  rounds. 

At  this  point,  the  Army  user  and  development  commands  were 
ready  to  purchase  the  M60.  They,  in  fact,  recommended  at  a  briefing 
to  Army  headquarters  officials  on  March  28,  1975,  that:  (a)  M219 
purchases  be  stopped;  and  (b)  that  the  M60(MDD)  be  selected  for  tank 
use  after  minor  corrections  and  retest  of  the  gun  were  accomplished 

3 

(to  be  completed  by  April,  1975).  Briefed  to  headquarters  officials 
at  the  same  time,  however,  were  the  results  of  the  laboratory  tests 
of  the  five  foreign-made  machine  guns  (Belgian,  British,  German, 
French,  and  Canadian) .  The  Belgian  MAG-58  machine  gun  outperformed 
the  other  four  so  well  that  the  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC)  recommended  to  Army  Headquarters  at  the  same  time  that, 
should  the  retest  of  the  M60E2  (the  to-be-modified  M60)  fall  to 
satisfy  the  Army's  needs,  consideration  should  be  given  to  field 

4 

testing  the  Belgian  MAG-58. 

However,  as  a  result  of  TRADOC' s  briefing  on  the  MAG-58 's 
performance,  Army  Headquarters  officials  decided  that  the  MAG-58 
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be  Introduced  immediately  aa  a  contender  with  the  M60E2  for  Any 
procurement ,  regardleaa  of  how  well  the  modified  M60E2  performed.5 

While  the  declelon  of  Army  Headquarters  officials  aeeme  valid 
and  defensible  on  Its  own  merits,  several  events  occurring  at  the 
same  time  gave  rise  to  allegations  that  the  United  States'  gun 
(Marenont's  M60E2)  was  being  unfairly  sacrificed  to  the  Interests 
of  NATO  standardisation  and,  perhaps  more  to  the  point,  to  the 
United  States'  desire  to  sell  the  F-16  aircraft  to  NATO,  and 
especially  to  the  need  to  convince  Belgium  (the  only  holdout)  to  go 
along  with  the  other  three  countries  in  the  consortium  (the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Denmark,  and  Norway)  and  select  the  F-16  (see  below). 

The  NATO  Fighter  Competition 

The  relationship  between  the  F-16  and  the  MAG-58  Is  critical 
to  this  issue.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Army  was  looking  at 
machine  guns,  the  United  States  Government  was  engaged  In  negotia¬ 
tions  with  four  European  countries  (the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  Belgium)  to  purchase  and  coproduce  the  F-16.  (Tne  F-16  was 
selected  by  the  United  States  as  the  winner  of  the  United  States 
light-weight  fighter  aircraft  competition  In  January  of  1975 .)  The 
United  States'  F-16,  however,  was  only  one  of  three  aircraft  the 
four  countries  were  looking  at;  France  and  Sweden  each  had  a 
candidate.  Further,  all  four  countries  had  agreed  with  NATO  to 
purchase  the  same  fighter.  Three  of  the  countries  (Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Holland),  however,  had  decided  in  early  May  to  buy  the  F-16 
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but,  as  agreed  earlier,  only  If  Belgium  cue  In . ^  Thus,  the  United 
States  was  focusing  on  the  Belgians.  However,  (he  Belgians  were 
also  under  Immense  pressure  from  the  French  to  purchase  the  French 
Mirage;  they  were  thus  caught  In  the  middle . ^ 

At  this  point,  the  machine  gun  decision  which,  up  until 
mid-May,  had  been  largely  a  technical  and  apolitical  question  (which 
gun  was  best) ,  took  on  (with  the  United  States '  efforts  to  pressure 
the  Belgians  Into  joining  the  F-16  progrem)  overtones  of  a  political 
trade-off.® 

Pressure  from  the  United  States  on  the  Belgians  was  exerted, 

among  other  times,  at  two  meetings:  the  first  between  President 

Gerald  Ford  and  Belgian  Prime  Minister  Leo  Tindemans  on  May  29,  1971, 
q 

in  Brussels;  ar*  the  second  four  days  later,  on  June  2,  1975,  between 

United  States  Defense  Secretary  James  Schleslnger  and  Belgian  Defense 

Minister  Paul  van  den  Boeynants  during  a  surprise  visit  by  the 

Belgian  Defense  Minister  to  Washington.^® 

Although  teports  are  sketchy  On  the  meeting  between  Ford  and 

Tindemans,  the  main  topic  of  discussion  was  reported  to  be  the  F-16.1* 

Interestingly,  Tlndmans  was  scheduled  to  meet  with  President  Valery 

Glscard  d'Estaing  the  following  day . The  meeting  between  Schleslnger 

and  van  den  Boeynants,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  widely  publicized. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  United  States  offered,  at  that 

meeting,  to  purchase  some  16,000  MAG-58s  (worth  some  $30  million) 

13 

In  exchange  for  a  favorable  decision  on  the  F-16.  This  offer 
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incidentally  was  reportedly  a  counter  to  a  French  offer  to  sake  a 

similar,  although  not  so  large,  purchase  of  a  different  Belgian 
14 

rifle.  Although  the  Department  of  Defense  and  most  officials 
connected  with  the  negotiations  have  denied  that  such  an  explicit 
promise  was  made,15  evidence  is  strong  that  in  the  reported  agree¬ 
ment  to  "consider  favorably"1^  the  NAG-58,  both  Ford  and  Schleslnger 
were  making  a  strong  implicit  agreement  with  the  Belgians.1^  The 
agreement  to  consider  favorably  the  MAG-58  was  broadly  reported  in 
the  United  States'  press  (especially  The  Sew  York  Times,  The 
Washington  Post,  and  The  Chicago  Tribune)  and  in  articles  by  several 
reporters  relying  on  a  number  of  sources.  Mr.  Frank  Shrontz, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Installations  and  Logistics 

was  quoted,  in  June,  as  stating  that  the  United  States  had  pledged 

18 

".  .  .  favorable  consideration"  to  purchase  of  the  MAG-58.  However, 

Lt  General  Howard  Fish,  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 

Agency,  denied  vehemently  in  September  that  the  MAG-58  was  ever  to 

be  given  any  more  than  "consideration."  He  specifically  denied  the 

19 

"favorable"  qualification.  During  the  same  hearings,  Shrontz  was 
also  less  forthcoming  than  he  had  been  in  June.  He,  however,  did 

20 

not  deny  the  "favorable"  phrase;  rather,  he  evaded  the  whole  issue. 

However,  it  was  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  James  Schleslnger, 

was  very  much  in  favor  of  buying  the  MAG-58  as  the  General  Accounting 

Office  pointed  out  in  a  report  to  the  Senate  Defense  Appropriations 

21 

Subcommittee  in  September  of  1975. 
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That  the  Belgians  considered  the  MAG-58  to  be  part  o£  a  deal 
is  clear  In  Defense  Minister  van  den  Boeynants'  public  defense  of 
his  government ' a  decision.  The  promise  to  "consider  favorable"  the 
MAG-58  was  listed  by  van  den  Boeynants  along  with  several  other 

22 

concrete  pledges  which  further  sweetened  the  pot  for  the  Belgians. 
Other  sources  in  Belgium  were  also  treating  the  pledge  as  a  commit¬ 
ment.  The  Hew  York  Times  quotes  a  representative  of  Fabrlque 
Nationals  (the  manufacturer  of  the  MAG-58)  as  saying,  ",  .  .as  far 

as  we  are  concerned  the  whole  deal  is  on  track  [and  that  the  MAG-58 

23 

had  become  part  of  the  F-16  package]  in  the  last  seven  weeks." 

While  the  question  of  what  sort  of  deal,  if  any,  actually  was 
made  will  probably  never  be  known,  some  Insight  Into  what  probably 
occurred  can  be  gained  by  looking  at  how  the  Ford  Administration  went 
about  handling  a  similar  Issue.  During  a  faculty  seminar  at  the  Air 
Force  Academy  on  April  24,  1979,  Mr.  Ford  was  asked  a  question  con¬ 
cerning  Canadian  purchase  of  a  Long-Range  Patrol  Aircraft  (IAPA)  for 
NATO  support.  When  Mr.  Ford  was  asked  If  he  pressured  Mr.  Trudeau 
into  buying  a  United  States  aircraft  (the  Lockheed  P3A) ,  he  responded 
that  while  he  did  discuss  the  Issue  and  did  encourage  Trudeau  to  buy 
the  LRPA  for  NATO  support,  he  only  touched  upon  what  specific  aircraft 
to  buy,  noting  there  would  be  advantages  to  buying  a  United  States 
aircraft  (l.e.,  that  he  would  try  to  guarantee  a  100%  offset).  As 
he  noted,  the  specifics  were  "not  my  job;"  it  was  up  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  negotiate  at  that  level,  as  he  then  sent  Defense 
Secretary  Schlesinger  to  do. 
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I  suspect  the  discussions  between  Hr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Tindeaans 
were  quite  similar.  At  this  level,  discussion  of  NATO  standardiza¬ 
tion  (with  Ford  emphasizing  that  the  other  three  countries  had  already 
decided  in  favor  of  the  F-16)  and  levels  of  offset  were  probably  the 
topic  (as  both  were  in  the  Canadian  discussions) .  One  can  assume 
that  the  Belgians  were  arguing  for  a  larger  share  of  the  action  (see 
press  reports  after  the  fact  for  indications  that  the  Belgians  were 

putting  heavy  pressure  on  both  the  United  States  and  France  and  that 

24 

they  did  in  fact  come  out  better  than  the  other  three  partners), 
while  the  United  States  was  pushing  the  standardization  argument. 

That  some  agreement  was  reached  by  Ford  and  Tindemans  is  evidenced 
by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  trip  four  days  later  by  the  Belgian 
Defense  Secretary  to  Washington  where  he  met  with  Mr.  Schlesinger. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that,  many  argue,  the  MAG-58  was  introduced 
into  the  offset  package  (the  Army  was  already  Interested  in  testing 
the  MAG-58;  however,  no  commitments  had  been  made  at  this  point 
other  than  an  intent  to  test  it). 

While  1  was  unable  to  confirm  this  directly  with  Mr.  Ford  or 
to  determine  the  extent  of  our  commitment,  the  scenario  is  consistent 
with  the  Ford/Schlesinger  method  of  operation  in  similar  inter¬ 
national  negotiations  and,  given  the  sequence  of  events  and  the 
numerous  sources  tapped  by  the  press,  is  logical. ^ 

The  Belgian  decision  came  on  June  7,  1975.  Although  they 
did  give  in  to  pressure  from  the  United  States  and  their  three 


partners  in  deciding  in  favor  of  the  F-16,  they  reduced  their 
purchase  from  116  aircraft  to  102  with  the  difference  being  (symboli¬ 
cally)  earmarked  to  a  fund  for  joint  European  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment.  The  announcement  by  Tlndemans  further  reflected  the  pressure 
they  were  under:  "The  Government  regrets  that  while  replacing  (the 

F-104)  aircraft  in  four  countries,  we  could  not  lay  the  foundation 

26 

for  a  European  aeronautical  Industry."  It  is  also  interesting, 

however,  to  note  that  many  in  Europe  were  critical  of  France's 

attempts  to  sell  the  Mirage  as  a  "European"  aircraft,  pointing  out 

that  it  was  a  purely  French  aircraft  and  would  do  no  more  to  aid  a 
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European-wide  aeronautical  Industry  than  would  the  F-16. 

MAG-58 

If  one  accepts  that  the  MAG-58  was  part  of  an  F-16  package, 

the  other  half  of  the  "deal"  was  consumated  nine  months  later  when 

the  Army  announced, on  March  29,  1976,  that  the  MAG-58  was  the  winner 

of  the  machine  gun  competition  and  announced  plans  to  begin  negotla- 
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tions  for  a  contract  to  purchase  the  Belgian  gun. 

The  preceding  two  events  did  not  go  unchallenged.  The  alleged 
MAG-58/F-16  "agreement"  touched  off  a  flurry  of  activity  by  supporters 
of  the  United  States'  gun  as  did  the  later  actual  procurement  de¬ 
cision.  The  activities  of  these  groups,  headed  by  the  Congressional 
delegation  from  Maine  (where  the  Maremont  gun  would  be  manufactured) 
were  focused  at  three  levels.  First,  they  challenged  the  selection 
process  on  a  technical  level,  requesting  the  General  Accounting 


Office  (GAO)  to  monitor  the  testing  of  the  two  guns.  Second,  they 
attempted  to  stall  the  procurement  through  political  maneuvering  in 
Congress,  focusing  primarily  (but  not  exclusively)  on  amendments  to 
the  FY  1977  Defense  Authorization  and  Appropriation  Bills.  And 
finally,  they  challenged  the  procurement  in  the  courts. 


GAO  Monitoring  of  the 
Selection  Process 


On  August  7,  1975,  Senator  Edmund  Muskie  requested  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  oversee  the  complete  testing  of  the 
lwo  machine  guns.  Muskie 's  concerns  were  noted  in  a  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats: 

The  matter  involves  the  reported  agreement  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Schlesinger  to  give  "favorable  consideration"  to 
the  purchase  by  the  United  States  Army  of  Belgian  manufactured 
MAG-58  machine  guns  in  exchange  for  Belgian  purchase  of  the 
F-16  fighter  plane.  This  agreement  was  reported  in  a  Chicago 
Tribune  article  of  June  15  and  a  New  York  Times  article  of 
June  23,  1975  (articles  enclosed).  These  news  reports  were 
of  immediate  concern  to  me  because  of  the'  prior  understanding 
by  Maremont  Corporation  officials  that  a  modified  version  of 
the  M60  machine  gun  manufactured  in  Saco,  Maine,  was  the 
leading  contender  for  use  as  a  turret-mounted  machine  gun 
on  the  M60  tank. 

Although  various  Defense  Department  officials  have  assured 
us  that  no  commitment  was  made  to  purchase  the  Belgian  weapon 
and  equal  consideration  will  be  given  to  both  the  Belgian 
MAG-58  and  the  Maremont  M60-E2  during  planned  testing  (cor¬ 
respondence  attached) ,  I  remain  concerned  about  the  apparent 
change  in  the  competitive  position  of  the  two  weapons  con¬ 
current  with  the  F-16  negotiations. 

Defense  Department  officials  report  that  the  decision 
as  to  which  weapon  will  be  procured  for  use  on  the  M60  tank 
will  be  based  on  the  results  of  side-by-side  testing  of  the 
MAG-58  and  the  M60-E2  during  November.  Because  critical 
national  defense  interests  and  the  jobs  of  hundreds  of 
workers  in  Saco,  Maine,  are  at  stake  in  this  decision  and 
because  of  conflicting  information  from  within  and  without 
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the  Departaent  of  Defense  regarding  developments  in  this 
armor  machine  gun  program,  I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  review  the  armor  machine 
gun  program  relative  to  the  competition  between  the  Maremont 
M60-E2  and  the  Belgian  MAG-58  and  to  overaee  the  testing  of 
these  weapons  systems.  I  am  particularly  concerned  that  (1) 
a  report  on  all  testing  of  each  weapon  system  as  of  this  date 
be  made  available;  (2)  that  any  relationship  between  the 
procurement  of  armor  machine  guns  and  the  sale  of  P-16  air¬ 
craft  to  Belgium  be  fully  reviewed;  (3)  that  the  criteria 
and  design  of  the  proposed  tests  for  these  weapons  be  reviewed 
and  monitored  as  they  are  developed  for  consistency  with 
earlier  criteria  and  tests  and  real  national  security  pur¬ 
poses;  (4)  that  a  determination  be  made  whether  the  weapons 
used  in  testing  are  standard  production  llna  weapons  or 
finely  tuned  prototypes;  (5)  that  the  actual  testing  of  the 
weapons  be  directly  and  immediately  monitored  by  GAD  personnel 
with  expertise  in  armaments,  and  that  the  final  results  and 
evaluations  of  all  tests  on  these  weapons  be  made  available 

to  Congress. 29 

In  its  report  of  March  23,  1976,  the  GAO, as  expected,  was 

unable  to  find  any  evidence  that  the  agreement  to  evaluate  the 

MAG-58  was  an  explicit  promise  to  buy  the  MAG-58:  "GAO  found 

nothing  to  indicate  that  a  purchase  commitment  had  been  made,  but 

the  Belgians  were  assured  the  MAG-58  would  be  favorably  considered 

if  it  proved  itself  in  the  tests. The  GAO  notes  also  that 

regardless  of  the  role  of  the  P-16,  it  was  "...  appropriate  for 

Army  officials  to  have  directed  that  the  MAG-58  be  fully  tested  in 

view  of  the  potential  it  showed  when  tested  under  laboratory  con- 
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dltions."  While  this  later  point  is  valid,  opponents  felt  it 

missed  the  point.  They  were  arguing  that  a  tradeoff  had  been  agreed 

to  which  went  beyond  a  simple  agreement  to  test  the  MAG-58.  To 

them,  the  testing  was  a  sham;  they  argued  that  the  Army  had  decided 
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to  buy  the  MAG-58  regardless  of  what  the  tests  showed. 
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In  evaluating  the  testing  of  the  two  guns,  the  GAO  was 

generally  supportive  of  the  Army's  procedures.  The  two  primary 

criteria  were  reliability  and  endurance  (or  durability).  The  KAG-58 

was  clearly  superior  with  respect  to  reliability  (approximately  2.5 

times  as  reliable  as  the  M60E2  measured  by  duration  and  extent  of 

stoppages)  while  the  M60E2  was  somewhat  superior  with  respect  to 

endurance  (measured  by  number  of  rounds  fired  before  a  malfunction 

occurs  which  prevents  the  weapon  from  performing  satisfactorily — 
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1 . e . ,  cracked  receivers ,  etc . ) . 

Both  guns  failed  to  meet  certain  minimum  Army  requirements 

which  the  Army  in  effect  waived  due  to  their  own  uncertainty  as  to 
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whether  the  requirements  were  realistic. 

Maremont,  while  generally  satisfied  with  the  tests,  did 
express  dissatisfaction  with  certain  procedures  which,  they  argued, 
if  corrected  would  have  vastly  Improved  the  performance  of  the  M60E2. 
While  the  GAO  agreed  with  Maremont,  they  noted  that  this  would  not 
have  significantly  changed  their  conclusions. 

In  suanarizing  the  testing  phase,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  noted  that: 

The  tests  established  the  MAG-58  as  the  more  reliabile 
[sic]  weapon.  Although  the  most  serious  malfunctions 
occurred  when  the  MAG-58  rivets  broke,  the  greater  number 
of  stoppages  on  the  M60E2  would  seem  to  pose  a  greater 
problem  on  the  battlefield. 35 

The  question  of  cost  and  cost-effectiveness  was,  however,  a 
more  difficult  issue.  While  the  MAG-58  was  judged  more  reliable. 
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the  M60E2  was  significantly  less  costly  ($707  per  gun  compared  to 

36 

the  MAG-58  cost  of  $1,517).  Three  different  approaches  were  used 

by  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  evaluate  cost-effectiveness;  a 

subjective  conparlson  (requiring  subjective  weighting  of  factors  such 

as  coat,  reliability  and  durability),  an  efficiency  comparison  (based 

on  a  composite  index  of  potential  enemy  casualties),  and  a  tank-value 

saved  comparison  (attempting  to  measure  effect  of  inflicting  enemy 

casualties  on  reduction  of  tank  losses).  As  one  might  expect, 

depending  on  the  approach  used,  widely  varying  conclusions  were 

reached.  Using  the  efficiency  approach,  the  M60E2  was  generally 

preferred  while  the  tank-value  saved  approach  pointed  to  the 
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MAG-58  as  preferable. 

The  GAO's  conclusion  was  that 

.  .  .  the  Army  will  have  to  make  a  judgment  as  to  whether 
the  MAG-58 ’s  superior  performance  in  the  test  outweighs 
its  higher  cost  as  well  as  the  international,  economic, 
and  other  consequences  which  could  result  from  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  one  gun  in  preference  to  the  other.®® 

Finally,  the  General  Accounting  Office  addressed  the 

implications  of  the  machine  gun  purchase  for  MATO  standardization. 

Both  guns  were,  they  noted,  capable  of  firing  MATO  standard  7.62  mm 

ammunition;  therefore,  neither  had  an  advantage  over  the  other  in 

that  respect.  The  question  then  was  ".  .  .whether  U.S.  adoption 

of  either  gun  would  create  substantive  benefits  in  terms  of  NATO 
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equipment  standardization."  The  General  Accounting  Office  felt 
it  would  not: 
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Belgium,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain  use  the  MAG-58, 
but  West  Germany  and  other  NATO  countries  have  different 
guns.  The  only  practical  standardization  benefits  of 
choosing  the  MAG-58  appear  to  be  in  the  likelihood  that 
parts  could  be  interchanged  among  the  countries  if  the 
need  arose.  The  possibility  that  additional  countries 
would  eventually  convert  to  MAG-58s  is  speculative. 

There  would  be  more  benefits  to  the  U.S.  from  a 
common  weapon  viewpoint,  if  the  M60E2  were  selected. 

According  to  Army  sources,  about  63  percent  of  the  M60E2 
parts  are  common  with  the  M60  infantry  machine  gun  used 
by  the  U.S.  By  choosing  the  M60E2,  there  would  be  less 
discord  within  the  Army  weapon  inventory. 

In  summary,  then,  the  General  Accounting  Office  found  no 
serious  improprieties  in  testing  and  no  explicit  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  the  system.  Further,  on  the 
question  of  cost-effectiveness,  their  conclusions  were  ambiguous . 
Finally,  they  concluded  that  NATO  standardization  would  not  be 
affected  by  procurement  of  one  gun  over  the  other,  noting,  however, 
that  while  NATO  standardization  was  generally  unaffected  in  a 
macro-sense  by  selection  of  either  system,  standardization  within 
the  United  States  would  be  furthered  by  selection  of  the  M60E2.  In 
effect,  GAO  had  given  the  Army  a  clean  bill  to  move  in  either 
direction. 

Needless  to  say,  opponents  were  not  satisfied  with  the  GAO 
report,  especially  with  the  failure  to  find  evidence  of  a  tradeoff. 
Senator  Hathaway  (D-ME)  would,  over  the  next  few  years,  continually 
return  to  the  question  of  a  tradeoff,  finding  several  sources  to 
support  his  contention  but  no  hard  evidence.  For  example,  a 
Congressional  Research  Service  issue  brief  dated  June  6,  1976, 
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was  especially  blunt  in  its  evaluation  of  the  tradeoff: 

After  Intensive  negotiations  with  the  Belgian 
government,  which  was  under  considerable  pressure  to 
purchase  the  French  Mirage,  Belgium  agreed  in  June  1976 
to  buy  the  F-16,  which  the  other  three  NATO  countries 
had  selected  in  the  months  following  its  selection  by 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  A  last-minute  DOD  commitment  to 
use  Belgian  MAG-58  machine  guns  instead  of  American 
M-60s  on  U.S.  tanks  in  Europe,  ostensibly  in  the 
Interest  of  standardizing  NATO  equipment,  was  viewed 
as  a  special  inducement  to  Belgium. 

Hathaway  also  criticized  the  General  Accounting  Office  investigation 

as  being  merely  a  clearinghouse  operation  rather  than  a  fact-finding 

investigation: 

The  GAO  determination,  therefore,  was  not  one  of  a 
fact-finder  which  was  determined  to  get  at  the  truth,  but 
rather  as  a  clearinghouse  for  existing  documentation,  in 
which  it  found  no  conclusive  evidence  of  a  deal. 

I  would  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the  type  of 
evidence  it  did  find  among  existing  documents  was  highly 
corroborative  of  a  deal  and  that  in  international  diplo¬ 
matic  circles,  it  was  highly  unlikely  that  the  kind  of 
"smoking  gun,"  which  GAO  apparently  required,  was  in 
existence. ^ 

While  I  find  Hathaway's  criticism  telling  (it  is  clear  that 
many,  if  not  all  of  the  actors  Involved  recognized  that  the  tradeoff 
existed;  although  not  explicitly  documented  anywhere,  the  under¬ 
standing  was  clearly  recognized  in  future  decisions  and  negotiations), 
it  is  a  dead-end  road.  All  it  provides  is  ammunition  to  use  in 
other  types  of  attacks  which  may  be  all  Hathaway  Intended  it  for. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  ask  Joseph  Luns,  Secretary  General 
of  NATO,  several  questions  concerning  the  tradeoff  as  well  as 
standardization  in  general.  He  agreed  that  a  tradeoff  was  involved 
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between  the  F-16  and  MAC-58.  Nevertheless,  he  saw  It  as  one  of 

the  many  areas  in  which  NATO  was  better  off  with  respect  to  standard- 
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ization  than  ten  years  earlier. 


Political  Maneuvering  in 
Congress 

The  FY  1977  authorization  request  from  the  Department  of 

Defense  contained  a  request  for  $15.1  million  to  procure  7,200  new 

machine  guns.  These  were  to  be  the  first  of  some  18,000  guns  to  go 

on  the  XM-1  tank  and  other  armored  vehicles.  No  specific  weapon 

was  identified  during  either  the  authorization  or  appropriation 

hearings  since  the  procurement  was  pending  the  outcome  of  testing 

between  the  MAG-58  and  the  M60E2.  During  the  hearings,  the  Department 

of  the  Army  specifically  denied  that  the  MAG-58  had  already  been  se- 
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lected  or  that  any  deal  had  been  made.  Later  testimony  did  bring 
out,  however,  that  the  Army  (by  early  March)  considered  the  MAG-58 
to  be  a  better  gun.^ 

Questioning  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  especially 
from  Senator  Nunn,  also  made  it  clear  that  the  Army  should  be  looking 
closely  at  standardization  on  the  gun  decision,  further  strengthening 
the  position  of  the  MAG-58: 

Senator  Nunn.  1  know  you  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of 
pressure  on  this  and  1  know  it's  a  tough  decision  on 
the  Army.  1  want  the  Army  to  do  what's  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  U.S.  Army  considering  all  the  ramifica¬ 
tions.  I've  no  personal  interest  in  it  from  a  consti¬ 
tuent  point  of  view.  If  I  did  I  would  tell  you.  But 
I'm  very  concerned  about  standardization.  I  think  this 
is  being  looked  on  by  many  different  NATO  countries  as 
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a  test.  That  doesn't  nean  we  ought  to  buy  the  weapon, 
but  it  does  mean  that  we  ought  not  to  have  domestic 
political  pressure  as  the  basic  criterion  on  which  the 
decision  is  made  .... 

1  might  add  that  there  are  several  different  Senators 
that  are  concerned  about  this  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  domestic  situation  and  also 
from  the  point  of  view  of  standardization.  I  would  hope 
that  with  the  keen  interest  and  spotlight  on  it,  that  you 
would  go  to  great  lengths  to  make  sure  that  your  process 
is  thorough  and  you  do  arrive  at  a  decision  Independent 
of  pressures,  based  on  the  best  interests  of  the  Army. 47 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Senator  Muskie  submitted  questions  on  the  machine  gun  issue  which 
put  pressure  on  the  Army  from  the  other  side: 

.  .  .  There  has  been  some  talk  and  some  concern  about 
the  relationship  of  standardization  to  this  procurement. 

This  was  the  matter  of  some  communications  between  the 
Maine  Congressional  Delegation  and  Army  officials  Including 
Secretary  Rumsfeld  during  his  confirmation  hearings.  1  had 
thought  that  standardization  had  been  dismissed  as  a  red 
herring  for  this  procurement.  1  understand  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  is  reviewing  this  issue  and  my  understanding 
is  that  their  conclusion  is  that  standardization  is  relevant 
consideration  here  for  several  reasons,  and  1  understand 
that  General  Cooksey  and  Secretary  Augustine  have  assured 
Senator  McIntyre  that  in  their  opinions  standardization  is 
not  an  important  consideration.  President  Ford  has  given 
assurances  that  costs  and  effectiveness  would  be  the  only 
factors  Involved  .... 

.  .  .  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  between 
members  of  Congress  and  Secretary  Clements  and  Secretary 
Augustine  regarding  the  relationship  of  the  Army's  defined 
requirements  for  this  procurement  and  the  decision  now  is 
to  what  weight  will  be  given  to  costs  and  other  factors 
in  this  procurement.  It  is  important,  I  believe,  that  we 
avoid  unnecessary  expenditures  by  purchasing  the  lowest 
priced  weapons  which  meet  the  Army's  defined  needs.  I 
would  appreciate  your  assurances  that  this  will  be  the 
policy  followed  by  the  Army  in  this  procurement. 48 

The  Army's  responses  were  evasive  and  noncommittal  as  might  be 

expected,  given  the  growing  pressure  from  both  sides: 
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General  Felr.  Technical  and  operational  performance 
as  well  as  logistical  and  cost  facts  have  been  evaluated 
and  are  being  considered  in  reaching  a  final  decision.  It 
has  been  the  Army's  intention  throughout  this  evaluation 
of  both  candidate  weapons  to  select  the  best  weapon  for 
the  American  soldier  considering  all  f actors. ^ 

The  divergent  pressures  on  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Army 
were  reported  in  the  press  and  are  noted  above.  Five  members  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  were  reported  to  have  written 
Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld  to  support  the  Belgian  gun,  followed 
by  a  similar  letter  from  the  Maine  delegation  urging  support  of  the 
M60E2.  The  Department's  hesitancy  to  commit  Itself  during  this 
stage  is  thus  understandable.^ 

As  Muskle  noted  above,  the  issue  of  the  tradeoff  was  also 
raised  during  the  confirmation  hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Donald 
Rumsfeld  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense  during  November  of  1975.  Again 
Muskle 's  questions  were  designed  to  raise  and  emphasize  considera¬ 
tions  of  cost  and  domestic  availability  as  prime  considerations  in 
the  procurement  and  to  downplay  considerations  of  standardization. 
Rumsfeld,  however,  refused  in  his  answer  to  rule  out  considerations 
of  standardization; 

Question.  .  .  I  would  appreciate  your  personal  assurance 
as  we  review  your  nomination  as  Secretary  of  Defense  that  you 
will  give  no  special  consideration  to  the  Belgian  competitor 
for  this  contract-Fabrlque  Nationale,  and  that  the  final  de¬ 
cision  on  this  procurement  will  be  based  on  the  merits  and 
relative  costs  of  the  competing  weapons  Including  total 
life  cycle  costs,  with  due  consideration  to  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a  domestic  supplier  of  this  system. 

Answer.  It  is  and  will  be  the  U.S.  goal  to  obtain  the 
best  weapon  for  the  American  soldier.  A  decision  on  a 
contract  for  the  M-60  tank  machine  gun  will  be  made  on  the 
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basis  of  the  merits  of  the  respective  weapons  after 
extensive  testing,  their  relative  costs,  and  with  a 
recognition  of  the  broadly  supported  goal  of  increased 
standardization  with  NATO. 51 

In  spite  of  the  ongoing  controversy,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 

Committee  (on  May  14,  1976)  favorably  reported  the  $15.1  million  for 

the  purchase  of  7,200  guns  as  had  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
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on  March  26,  1976.  Shortly  after  the  hearings  in  both  houses  were 
largely  complete,  the  Army  decision  to  procure  the  MAG-58  was  made 
(March  29,  1976).  Hence,  towards  the  end  of  the  Authorization 
cycle,  the  $15.1  million  authorization  for  guns  became  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  procure  the  MAG-58.  If  the  $15.1  million  authorization  sur¬ 
vived  the  appropriation  cycle,  the  Army  would  be  clear  to  go  with 
the  MAG-58. 

Attacks  on  the  MAG-58,  primarily  from  the  Maine  Congressional 
Delegation,  thus  began  in  earnest.  The  attacks  were  to  focus  on 
two  primary  targets.  The  first  was  policy  language  in  two  bills. 

One  bill,  the  FY  1977  Authorization  Bill,  strongly  endorsed  standard¬ 
ization  (sections  802  and  803  which  were  discussed  in  Chapter  IV) 
and  the  other,  the  International  Security  Assistance  and  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  of  1976,  had  important  implications  for  the 
International  arms  trade.  The  second  target  was  the  funding  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  machine  gun  in  the  FY  1977  Appropriations  Bill. 

Policy  language:  The  FY  1977  Appropriation  Authorization  Bill. 
A  letter  from  Senators  Muskie  and  Hathaway  to  their  Senate  colleagues 
set  the  tone  for  the  extensive  effort  aimed  at  undercutting  the  Army 


decision  to  purchase  the  Belgian  MAG-58  over  the  Maine  manufactured 

Maremont  M60E2,  which  was  to  follow: 

...  We  Intend  to  offer  amendments  modifying  Sections  802 
and  803  of  H.R.  12438,  the  so-called  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  bill  now  pending  on  the  Senate  floor. 

These  sections  and  the  accompanying  report  language 
relate  to  the  issue  of  weapons  standardization  among  the 
member  nations  of  MATO  and  express  a  strong  Congressional 
policy  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  accelerate  his  efforts 
in  this  direction. 

We  support  this  policy  in  its  general  terms,  but  are 
concerned  about  its  potential  for  abuse  in  "package  deals" 
where  the  Secretary  could  enter  into  agreements  with  officials 
of  member  nations  which  bind  him  to  purchase  weapons  systems 
or  equipment  from  the  member  nations  in  exchange  for  these 
officials'  commitments  to  purchase  other  weapons  systems  and 
equipment  from  United  States  manufacturers. 

Under  existing  law  these  sorts  of  deals  appear  to  be 
prohibited  by  the  Buy  American  Act  which  ordinarily  requires 
goods  to  be  used  by  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  acquired  domes¬ 
tically  unless  there  are  overriding  cost  or  quality  con¬ 
siderations.  Other  procurement  laws  and  regulations  require 
competitive  procurements.  Section  802  would,  however,  amend 
existing  law  to  grant  to  the  Secretary  a  per  se  "public 
interest"  waiver  of  the  Buy  American  Act  to  acquire  foreign 
goods  if  he  could  assert  that  such  a  purchase  somehow  fostered 
NATO  "standardization." 

Further,  Section  803  encourages  him  to  enter  into  "co¬ 
operative  arrangements"  with  members  of  MATO  and  establishes 
as  national  policy  the  conclusion  that  MATO  standardization 
is  more  Important  than  "potential  economic  hardship  to 
parties  to  such  agreements"  and  that  this  policy  is  a  "two 
way  street."  This  proposed  statutory  language,  coupled  with 
the  report  language,  would  seem  to  mandate  that  the  Secretary 
actively  pursue  such  package  deals,  and  ignore  the  policy 
expressed  in  the  Buy  American  Act,  and  similarly  ignore  the 
adverse  impact  these  sharing  agreements  inevitably  will  have 
on  U.S.  manufacturers  who  might  otherwise  have  won  the  right 
to  supply  the  goods  via  objective  competition.  The  domestic 
manufacturers  may  be  effectively  frozen  out  for  the  greater 
good  of  MATO  cooperation. 

Unstated  in  the  bill  or  the  report  is  that  the  "potential 
economic  hardship  to  parties  to  such  agreements"  would  likely 
be  most  acutely  felt  by  the  United  States,  or  that  it  may 
be  fundamentally  unfair  to  freeze  out  many  of  our  manufacturers 
in  the  interest  of  giving  other  of  our  manufacturers  a  wider. 
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worldwide  market. 

In  making  these  observations  we  do  have  a  particular 
situation  in  mind.  The  Committee  report  on  page  167 
alludes  to  the  decision  by  a  number  of  NATO  nations  to 
purchase  the  U.S.  made  F-16  fighter  aircraft  and  the  Army's 
decision  to  purchase  a  Belgian  made  armored  tank  machine  gun. 
No  direct  connection  between  the  two  decisions  is  mentioned 
in  the  report,  but  these  actions  are  cited  approvingly  as 
instances  where  "standardization"  has  been  fostered. 

We  believe  there  was  a  direct  connection  between  the  two 
decisions,  that  they  were  part  of  a  "quid  pro  quo"  agreement 
entered  into  about  June  of  1975  between  then  Secretary 
Schleslnger  and  Belgian  officials  in  which  the  Secretary's 
representation  that  the  Belgian  gun  would  ultimately  be 
chosen  by  the  Army,  rather  than  a  competing  American  made 
gun,  served  as  an  inducement  for  Belgiums  converse  promise 
to  buy  the  F-16  aircraft  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  made  gun,  manufactured  by  Maremont  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  Chicago  based  company  with  its  principal  factory  in 
Saco,  Maine,  had  prior  to  June  of  1975  been  recommended  for 
purchase  by  the  Army  Armor  Command.  Subsequent  to  the 
alleged  F-16  deal,  an  ostensible  competition  was  held  be¬ 
tween  the  Belgian  and  American  guns,  after  which  the  Army 
declared  the  Belgian  gun  to  be  the  winner. 

On  May  19,  1976,  we,  along  with  other  members  of  the 
Maine  Congressional  Delegation,  Congressmen  William  S. 

Cohen  and  David  F.  Emery,  joined  Maremont  in  filing  suit 
in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  alleging 
that  there  was  such  a  deal,  that  the  subsequent  competition 
was  not  conducted  according  to  the  relevant  statutes  and 
regulations,  and  was  preordained  to  determine  the  Belgian 
gun  the  winner.  The  suit  asks  that  Secretary  Rumsfeld  and 
Secretary  Hoffman  be  enjoined  from  carrying  out  the  ~3ree- 
ment  pending  resolution  of  a  contract  protest  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General  by  Maremont  Corporation,  and  thereafter 
be  permanently  enjoined. 

We  believe  that  the  courtroom  is  the  appropriate  forum 
to  settle  the  factual  dispute  we  have  with  the  Army  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  do  not  ask  our  colleagues  to  make 
any  determinations  regarding  this  particular  situation. 

But  we  do  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  national  policy 
Congress  should  be  made  aware  of  any  proposed  agreements 
between  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  officials  of  NATO 
nations  which  involve  any  sort  of  "quid  pro  quo"  before 
such  an  agreement  is  finally  entered  into.  In  this  way. 
Congress  can  participate  directly  in  the  weighing  of 
standardization  goals  and  domestic  economic  impact,  and 
will  thereby  be  able  to  consider  with  full  knowledge  future 
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legislation  dealing  with  authorizations  or  appropriations 
£or  procureaent  of  weapons. 

We  believe  further  that  the  goals  of  "standardization" 
and  "interoperability"  ought  to  be  defined  with  such  greater 
precision  than  is  now  present  in  Sections  802  and  803  of 
this  proposed  legislation,  and  the  blanket  waiver  of  the 
Buy  American  Act  contained  therein  ought  to  be  substantially 
tightened  up. 

Our  own  experience  again  sheds  light  on  the  dangers 
of  potential  for  abuse  without  stricter  definition.  The 
version  of  the  Belgian  gun,  MAG-58,  proposed  to  be  installed 
in  the  U.S.  M60E2  tank  is  substantially  different  frost  the 
versions  of  the  MAG-58  utilized  by  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  two  versions  cannot  be  substituted 
for  one  another  without  major  modification.  Further,  the 
Maremont  tank  gun  possesses  the  characteristic  of  a  high 
degree  of  parts  interchangeability  with  the  standard  M60 
Infantry  machine  gun  and  consequently  would  result  in 
positive  economies  of  scale  in  the  area  of  parts  supply. 

We  believe  standardization  ought  to  be  defined  in  terms 
of  ready  substitution  of  one  nation's  equipment  for  another, 
or  in  terms  of  overall  economies  of  scale,  but  should  in 
no  event  be  left  open. 

We  shall  be  offering  amendments  directed  at  these 
objectives  and  solicit  your  support.  Amendment  Ho.  1665 
is  already  available.  .  .  .53 

The  concern  of  the  Maine  Senators  revolved  around  four  points: 
(1)  The  new  language  encouraged  package  deals  with  foreign  suppliers 
which  would  override  competitive  considerations;  (2)  The  new  language 
made  it  too  easy  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  waive  the  protective 
Buy  American  Act;  (3)  The  new  language  put  NATO  Interests  over  the 
interests  of  domestic  producers  (or  another  way,  put  'high'  security 
interests  over  'low'  domestic  interests);  and  (4)  Specifically  they 
were  angered  over  the  loss  of  the  Maremont  M60E2  contract  by  the 
Maine  manufacturer  of  that  gun  due  to  what  they  maintained  was  a 
quid-pro-quo  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium  Involving 
the  F-16  sale. 
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Their  amendment  to  the  policy  language,  offered  two  days 

later,  sought  to  gut  the  standardization  section.  It  required 

reporting  of  proposed  quid-pro-quo  agreements  30  days  before  any 

agreement  waa  formalized  and  prohibited  purchases  from  foreign 

producers  if  United  States  equipment  could  be  obtained  at  an  equal 

54 

or  lower  price.  It  also  prohibited  non-competitive  procurements. 

Note  again  the  emphasis  in  Muskie’s  letter  and  in  the 
amendment  on  lowest  cost  and  minimum  requirements.  An  important 
element  in  the  Maine  argument  was  that  the  M60E2  was  cheaper  and 
that  it  met  the  Army's  minimum  requirements,  unlike  the  MAG-58 
which  was  more  expensive,  but  because  it  exceeded  significantly  some 
of  the  Amy's  minimum  requirements  (especially  rate  of  fire  resulting 
in  higher  estimated  enemy  casualties),  the  overall  cost-effectiveness 
comparisons  were  distorted  in  favor  of  the  MAG-58.  Conspicuous 
in  its  absence  in  the  Maine  delegation's  argument  is  any  concern  for 
the  infantryman  whose  life  might  be  spared  through  purchase  of  equip¬ 
ment  which  exceeded  the  minimum  requirements.  Rather,  the  Maine 
delegation  focused  on  extremely  parochial  concerns  of  domestic 
protectionism. 

Nevertheless,  the  Maine  challenge  was  seen  as  a  serious  threat 
by  Senators  Culver  and  Nunn  who  had  fought  to  have  strong  standard¬ 
ization  language  reported  by  the  committee.  Their  goal  was  to  amend 
the  weaker  language  they  were  forced  to  compromise  on  during  the 
Conference  the  previous  year  (see  Chapter  IV).  This  was  the  third 
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year  of  effort  for  both  and  they  were  anxious  to  see  a  strong 
policy  endorsement  of  standardization  pass.^ 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  Maine  challenge,  an  off- 
the-floor  agreement  was  reached  between  Muskie ,  Hathaway,  Nunn,  and 
Culver  to: 


1.  Exempt  the  machine  gun  dispute  from  the  policy  language 
of  the  act,  and 

2.  Drop  the  Maine  amendment  and  substitute  one  requiring 
only  that  the  President  report  all  quid-pro-quo  agreements  to 
Congress  within  30  days  of  their  enactment. 

The  rehearsed  floor  colloquy  illuminates  this  compromise: 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  President,  I  now  offer  this 
substitute,  because  of  a  concern  which  has  arisen 
regarding  the  Army's  recently  announced  tentative  de¬ 
cision  to  purchase  an  armor  machine  gun,  the  MAG-58, 
from  a  Belgian  manufacturer  in  preference  to  the 
domestically  produced  machine  gun,  the  M-60E2,  manu¬ 
factured  in  Saco,  Maine.  There  have  been  some 
suggestions  in  the  press  that  the  Army  decision  to 
consider  the  Belgian  weapon  resulted  from  an  agreement 
between  Secretary  Schlesinger  and  the  Belgian  Defense 
Minister,  Van  Boynants  as  part  of  an  xchange,  or 
"package  deal"  for  the  Belgian  pur<  ha  a  of  the  P-16 
fighter  aircraft. 

In  offering  this  amendment  1  do  not  ask  my  colleagues 
to  make  any  determination  one  way  or  the  other  regarding 
this  matter.  Rather,  my  amendment  would  require  that 
the  Secretary  disclose  to  the  Congress  the  full  details 
of  the  nature  and  substance  of  any  sort  of  "quid  pro  quo" 
agreement  with  NATO  nations  in  connection  with  any  equip¬ 
ment  authorised  for  procurement  in  this  bill. 

In  this  way,  there  will  be  a  clearly  expressed 
congressional  policy  that  it  wants  to  be  informed  in 
such  natters  and  thereby  be  better  able  to  carry  out  its 
duty  to  vote  with  full  knowledge  on  nny  authorizations 
and  appropriations  legislation  which  comes  before  it. 
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Further,  there  have  also  been  suggestions  from  time 
to  time  that  the  procurement  of  the  Belgian  machine  gun 
would  advance  the  cause  of  standardization.  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  about  that  charge  since  my  understanding  of 
standardization  and  of  this  procurement  suggest  to  me 
that  the  procurement  has  no  direct  bearing  on  standard¬ 
ization.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  authors  of  the 
standardization  provision  and  of  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  whether  from  their  understanding  of  the  armor 
machine  gun  procurement  and  the  standardization  principle 
they  see  any  direct  connection  between  this  procurement 
and  the  policy  standardization  of  NATO.  .  .  . 

Hr.  Culver.  As  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  aware,  a 
recent  GAO  report  on  the  Army's  selection  of  the  Belgian 
gun  concluded,  and  1  quote: 

"The  contribution  either  the  MAG-58  or  the  M-60E2 
would  make  to  NATO  standardization  of  equipment  appears 
marginal." 

I  do  believe  however  that  selection  of  the  MAG-58 
would  make  a  substantial  indirect  contribution  to  the 
longer  tern  prospects  for  standardization  by  demonstrating 
U.S.  willingness  to  move  forward  oward  the  development 
of  a  genuine  "two-way  street"  on  intra-NATO  procurement. 

In  my  view  expanded  U.S.  procurement  of  European  weapon 
systems  is  an  essential  foundation  of  meaningful  standard¬ 
ization  in  the  long  run.  Thus  while  not  substantially  con¬ 
tributing  to  standardization  of  armaments  within  NATO  the 
Army '8  decision  to  go  for  the  MAG-58  represents  an  important 
commitment  to  a  fundamental  prerequisite  of  standardization. 

Mr.  Muskie.  I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  for  his 
statement.  I  appreciate  his  cooperation  in  clarifying  the 
remaining  uncertainties  in  this  dispute. 

If  I  understand  the  Senator  correctly,  purchase  of  the 
Belgian  MAG-58  would,  at  most,  contribute  indirectly  by 
showing  a  willingness  to  move  in  the  direction  of  standard¬ 
ization  of  armaments  among  NATO  nations. 

Is  it  correct  to  say  that  these  new  provisions  in 
section  802(a)(2)  which  make  explicit  the  authority  to 
waive  the  Buy  America  Act  would  not  apply  to  this 
procurement? 

Mr.  Culver.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
that  it  is  not  my  intention  that  this  section  apply 
retrospectively  to  the  particular  issue  of  the  machine  gun 
decision,  since  that  decision  predated  this  amendment,  and 
since,  of  course,  this  amendment  is  not  yet  law.  This 
provision  does  not,  in  my  view,  diminish  the  existing 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  waive  the  Buy 
America  Act  in  the  public  Interest. 
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But,  neither  the  desirability  of  standardization,  nor 
its  legitimacy  as  grounds  for  waiving  the  Buy  America  Act 
is  at  issue  here.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Army's 
principal  consideration  in  choosing  the  MAG-58  over  the 
M-60E2  was  reliability  and  not  standardisation. 

Mr.  Muskie.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  who  is  also  actively  Interested  in  this 
policy  of  the  bill,  if  he  would  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  it  does  not  apply  retroactively  to  the 
procurement  of  the  machine  gun  which  is  in  question? 

Mr.  Nunn.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  does  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  this  particular  section  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  apply  retroactively  in  terms  of  law. 

Mr.  Muskie.  I  thank  my  good  friends  from  Georgia  and 
Iowa  and  my  colleagues  from  Maine  for  introducing  this  amend¬ 
ment.  I  appreciate  their  support  and  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

I  do  have  remaining  concerns,  however,  about  the  Army's 
procurement  decision  here  which  relates  not  to  the  standard¬ 
ization  issue,  but  to  the  question  of  whether  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  have  entered  an  agreement  with  the  Belgian 
Defense  Minister  in  June  of  1975  under  which  the  United  States 
would  agree  to  purchase  the  Belgian  manufactured  MAG-58  as 
part  of  a  tradeoff  for  the  Belgian  agreement  to  purchase  the 
F-16.  Newspaper  accounts  reporting  such  an  agreement  back  in 
June  of  1975  first  drew  my  attention  to  this  matter  and  my 
suspicions  about  such  a  tradeoff  have  never  been  completely 
put  to  rest.  The  reporting  requirement  in  Senator  Hathaway's 
amendment,  together  with  the  understanding  and  assurances  we 
have  gained  from  the  discussion  here  today,  help  alleviate 
many  remaining  concerns  and  I  hope  that  we  can  proceed  with 
affirmative  action  to  require  the  reporting  of  any  such 
agreements  so  that  American  workers  and  American  industry 
will  know  precisely  what  agreements  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  negotiated  and  be  able  to  publicly  evaluate  the  fairness 
and  propriety  of  the  arrangements.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
from  the  committee  will  recognize  the  importance  of  these 
reporting  requirements  to  American  industry  and  American 
workers  and  Will  support  the  provision. 

Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Maine  and  the  distinguished  Senators  from  Iowa  and 
Georgia.  I  simply  wish  to  address  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  ask  him  if  this  colloquy  is  consistent  with 
his  understanding  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  President,  I  have  understood  this  matter 
now  principally  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  committee.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  have  gone 
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into  this  natter  thoroughly  and  have  spoken  for  the 
conmittee.  From  my  understanding  of  their  representa¬ 
tions  here,  it  does  comply  with  the  situation,  yes.56 

According  to  a  Culver  aide,  both  Nunn  and  Culver  were 
concerned  with  preventing  inclusion  of  any  language  in  the  standard¬ 
ization  section  which  might:  (a)  be  used  in  court  against  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  the  MAG-58  (as  the  Muskie-Hathaway  amendment  could  be) ; 
or,  more  importantly,  (b)  which  might  get  the  policy  language  itself 
involved  in  a  court  battle.  Thus,  they  wanted  to  avoid  at  all  costs 
the  Muskie-Hathaway  amendment. ^  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have 
been  to  Muskle's  and  Hathaway's  advantage  to  have  the  restrictive 
language  in  the  authorization  act.  But,  they  also  realized  the 
chance  of  their  winning  the  battle  was  slim.  That  a  compromise 
was  worked  out  so  quickly  illustrates,  in  part,  the  parochial 
nature  of  the  Maine  challenge.  To  avoid  a  prolonged  battle,  Muskie 
and  Hathaway  agreed  to  drop  their  amendment  in  exchange  for  agree¬ 
ment,  on  the  record,  that  the  standardization  section  would  not 
apply  to  the  ongoing  court  fight  over  the  machine  gun.  Thus,  their 
battle  with  the  Army  would  take  place  independent  of  the  new 
language  which  would  be  more  favorable  to  standardization  and  which, 
if  it  were  in  effect,  could  override  and  negate  their  allegations 
of  impropriety. 

In  effect,  Muskie  and  Hathaway  were  saying  that  standardiza¬ 
tion  is  an  admirable  goal,  but  not  if  it  affects  Maine.  While  it 
is  true  that  their  decision  was  a  pragmatic  one  (they  probably 
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would  have  lost  the  fight  on  the  floor  and  hence  come  up  with 
nothing) ,  their  willingness  to  fight  the  battle  illustrates  the 
difficulties  that  attempts  to  purchase  foreign  systems  will  face.  It 
is  easy  to  give  lip  service  to  standardisation  but  when  faced  with 
bearing  the  coats  of  it,  most  will  balk  and  fight  it  in  Congress. 

That  Maine  ultimately  lost  its  battle  does  not  mean  that  all  such 
parochial  challenges  will  be  defeated;  a  number  of  other  factors  re¬ 
lated  also  to  standardisation  were  running  in  directions  unfavorable 
to  Maine's  interests  in  this  case  as  will  be  brought  out  in  the  con¬ 
clusion. 

In  the  interview  with  Mr.  Stevenson,  another  interesting 
point  regarding  Maine's  strategy  emerged.  He  suggested  that  the 
Maine  group  probably  realized  all  along  that  they  would  lose  the 
battle,  recognizing  the  significant  forces  aligned  against  them 
(most  of  which  were  also  parochial  in  nature;  that  is,  also  low 
oriented  -  the  F-16).  Thus,  they  were  interested  primarily  in 
gaining  political  exposure  for  the  case  so  they  could  argue  to  their 
constituents  that  they  at  least  'fought  the  good  battle*.  The  best 
way  to  do  this  would  be  to  continue  to  pursue  the  court  cases. 
However,  the  language  which  Nunn  and  Culver  introduced  might  over¬ 
ride  their  legal  challenges  and  result  in  the  case  being  dismissed. 
Thus  they  were  willing  to  compromise  in  order  to  guarantee  that  they 
could  pursue  the  court  case  with  its  political  benefits. 
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The  compromise  language,  aa  accepted  by  the  entire  Senate, 
was  bought  off  by  the  Hooae  conferees  during  conference  with  a 
a Ingle  amendment  which  required  ".  .  .  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  to 
take  Into  consideration  In  Defense  procurement  procedures  the  cost, 
function,  quality  and  availability  of  the  equipment  to  be  procured 
while  carrying  out  the  policy  of  standardisation."  As  Bouse 
■embers  explained,  they  were  "...  concerned  that  standardisation 
not  become  a  means  of  by-passing  prudent  consideration  in  the  pro- 
curement  process.”  It  Is  almost  certain  that  the  impetus  for 
this  amendment  was,  again,  the  machine  gun  controversy.  The  Belgian 
gun  was  significantly  more  expensive  than  the  United  States  gun, 
a  situation  which  was  the  reverse  of  the  usual  situation.  Existing 
legislation  (the  Buy  America  Act  with  its  price  differentials)  was 
not  really  designed  to  handle  this  reverse  situation— price  differ¬ 
entials  were  designed  to  protect  United  States  industry  from  cheaper 
foreign  goods.  As  Congressman  Sam  Stratton  pointed  out  on  the  floor, 
no  legislation  existed  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Defense  from 
purchasing  more  expensive  foreign-made  equipment  while  pursuing 
standardization.  The  "cost-consideration  amendment"  now  closed 
this  gap. 

Opponents  of  standardization  Immediately  sought  to  r.pply  the 
new  law  to  their  purposes.  On  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  amendment 
was  interpreted  as  severely  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  implement  standardization.  And,  Congressman 
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William  S.  Cohen,  another  member  of  the  Maine  delegation,  nought  to 
uae  the  amendment  to  attack  the  MAG-58  procurement.  The  exchange 
between  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Stratton  of  New  York  is  illuminating: 

Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard  earlier  today  about 
the  Buy  America  Act,  and  1  would  just  like  to  addreas  that 
matter  briefly. 

My  understanding  ia  that  the  Buy  America  Act  requires 
.that  all  Government  departments  purchase  for  public  use  U.S.- 
manufactured  articles,  materials,  and  supplies  in  preference 
to  items  of  foreign  manufacture  as  long  as  the  U.S. -manufac¬ 
tured  items  are  of  satisfactory  quality  and  available  in 
sufficient  quantity;  and  the  only  exceptions  they  make  to 
this  is  that  where  the  head  of  the  department  determined  that 
the  purchase  of  the  U.S. -manufactured  items  would  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  public  Interest  or  where  the  cost  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable.  Obviously,  cost  is  a  very  important  factor;  and 
we  would  not  insist  upon  the  purchase  of  American-made  goods 
for  products  if  the  price  were  unreasonable  as  compared  with 
f orelgn-manuf actured  products . 

Therefore,  comparability  of  cost  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  Buy  America  Act.  Would  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 

Z  certainly  would  agree  with  it. 

In  fact,  if  the  gentleman  would  look  at  the  Buy  America 
Act  very  closely,  he  would  see  that  the  only  time  in  which 
heads  of  departments  are  allowed  to  buy  abroad  rather  than 
buying  American  equipment  is  when  the  purchase  of  American 
equipment  would  be  "Inimical  to  the  national  Interest,"  as 
he  was  already  indicated,  or  when  the  cost  of  buying  American 
equipment  would  be  "unreasonable." 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Buy  America  Act  is  actually 
addressed  to  the  assumption  that  everything  we  get  from 
abroad  is  going  to  cost  less  than  the  stuff  we  buy  at  home 
and,  of  course,  that  used  to  be  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 

You  could  buy  a  Volkswagen  for  less  than  a  Ford;  you 
could  buy  a  Toyota  for  less  than  a  Chevrolet.  The  purpose 
of  the  Buy  American  Act  was  to  prevent  the  purchase  of 
cheaper  foreign  equipment  unless  the  American  equipment  was 
unreasonably  more  costly. 

The  situation  the  gentleman  from  Maine  has  in  mind, 
however,  and  to  which  this  colloquy  is  addressed,  of  course, 
refers  to  a  situation  where  the  cost  of  buying  foreign  equip¬ 
ment  is  much  greater  than  American  equipment. 


Mr.  Cohen,  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on 
with  the  gentlenan  f roa  New  York.  The  conferees  amended 
section  802(a)(1)  of  H.R.  12438,  which  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  take  into  consideration  in  defense 
procurement  procedures,  the  cost,  function,  quality,  and 
availability  of  equipment  to  be  procured  while  carrying  out 
this  new  policy  of  standardisation. 

Does  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  pursuant  to  this  amend¬ 
ment,  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  comparable 
equipment  when  he  exercises  his  authority  to  waive  the  Buy 
American  Act  pursuant  to  section  802(a)(2)  of  H.R.  12438? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine, 
first  of  all,  that  my  own  personal  position  was  that  we 
should  have  amended  the  Senate  amendment  which  was  involved 
in  this  particular  case  more  strongly  than  we  did.  In  fact, 
this  was  the  position  of  all  the  House  conferees.  We  did  not 
like  the  Senate  amendment.  We  were  in  favor  of  the  idea  of 
standardisation  but  we  were  afraid  that  the  requirement  of 
the  section,  especially  in  subsection  (2)  of  section  802, 
would  have  been  damaging  to  American  jobs  without  some  kind 
of  restraint.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate  was  extremely 
persistent  and  we  finally  had  to  yield  to  put  the  restraining 
language  into  subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  802  rather  than 
in  subsection  (a) (2) .  That  language  that  is  included  there 
appears  on  page  9  of  the  conference  report  as  prepared  with 
the  House  and  says  that  in  undertaking  the  policy  of  standard¬ 
izing  weapons  in  NATO  certain  procedures  shall  be  carried 
out,  and  that  those  "procedures  shall  also  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  cost,  functions,  quality,  and  availability 
of  the  equipment  to  be  procured." 

Therefore,  to  answer  the  gentleman  directly,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  intention  of  the  conferees  was  to 
Insure  that  in  carrying  out  any  purchases  from  abroad  in 
the  interests  of  standardization  the  Government  could  not 
Ignore  the  matter  of  cost  compared  to  comparable  U.S. 
equipment.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  taking  into  account  the  cost,  is  it  fair  to  say 
that  he  must  take  into  account  the  comparable  cost  of 
American  manufactured  products  comparing  them  with  foreign 
manufactured  products? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  right,  he  not  only  has  to  take 
into  account  the  cost— and  it  must  be  reasonable  cost —  but 
it  has  to  be  the  cost  of  comparable  American  equipment, 
comparable  in  function,  in  quality,  and  in  availability. 

It  does  not  do  our  armed  services  any  good  to  buy  equipment 
that  is  not  as  good  as  Amer lean-made  equipment.  We 
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certainly  cannot  have  all  our  troops  equipped  with  Inferior 
equipment . 

Mr.  Cohen.  Or  If  the  cost  Is  unreasonable ,  or  that  It 
Is  really  quite  excessive  compared  with  the  American  manu¬ 
factured  product,  assuming  the  American  product  meets  ths 
specifications  and  acceptable  standards. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  Is  right.  If  the  foreign  products 
are  as  readily  available,  serve  the  same  function,  are  aafe 
and  of  adequate  conetruction,  then  it  becomes  a  question 
of  whether  the  cost  Is  reasonable  compared  to  the  cost  of 
U.S.-made  equipment  comparable  to  it.  If  that  cost  Is  un¬ 
reasonable,  then  the  Secretary  cannot  waive  the  Buy  American 
Act. 

Mr.  Cohen.  In  sum,  then,  section  802,  subsection  (a)(2) 
is  subject  to  section  802,  subsection  (a)(1)  with  reference 
to  comparable  cost  of  American-made  goods? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  gentleman  from  Maine  is  exactly 
clear  and  the  conferees  wanted  to  get  that  wording  into 
subsection  (2).  We  had  to  yield  and  put  it  In  subsection  (1) 
Instead.  But  the  Secretary  must  still  be  guided  when  acting 
under  subsection  (2)  by  the  statement  of  overall  policy  set 
out  in  section  802,  subsection  (1).®0 

The  Senate  later  rescinded  to  this  colloquy  and,  in  their 
own  colloquy,  argued  that  the  House  Conference  amendment  did  not 
limit  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  power  to  waive  the  Buy  America 
Act: 


Mr.  Culver.  Did  the  conferees  intend  by  that 
sentence  [the  conference  amendment  dealing  with  cost 
of  equipment]  to  limit  in  any  way  the  existing  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  waive  the  Buy  American  Act 
when  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest? 

Mr.  Nunn.  No.  In  fact,  the  conferees  specifically 
rejected  the  addition  of  any  qualifying  language  to  the 
section  allowing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  waive  the 
Buy  American  Act  for  purposes  of  NATO  standardization. 

In  other  words,  the  final  conclusions  of  the  conferees, 
on  the  conference  report,  and  the  provisions  adopted,  clari¬ 
fied  that  NATO  standardization  is  in  the  public  Interest, 

1  and  that  if  we  continue  not  to  have  standardization  in  all 
NATO,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest  and  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Culver.  I  wonder  If  I  might  address  one  last  question 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
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X  certainly  believe  there  ie  a  need  to  sake  thie 
point  absolutely  clear  in  the  legislative  history  on 
this  point.  In  the  Record  of  yesterday  one  of  the  House 
conferees  suggested  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  could 
not  waive  the  Buy  American  Act  if  the  coat  is  unreasonable. 

I  understand  the  conferees  fully  discussed  that  issue  and 
rejected  that  limitation.  Is  that  the  understanding  of 
the  chairman? 

Mr.  Stennis.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  That  very  issue 
was  discussed  and  it  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Culver.  In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  saying  that  the  Congress  will  ulti¬ 
mately  determine  whether  military  equipment  is  to  be  pur¬ 
chased,  and  that  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  question 
the  adequacy  of  the  procurement  procedures  which  may  be 
followed? 

Mr.  Nunn.  The  Senator  is  eminently  correct  on  that 
point.  I  am  sure  Congress  trill  continue  to  carefully  review 
the  procurement  of  weapons,  whether  made  here  or  abroad. 

But  the  purpose  of  these  provisions  and  the  purpose  of  the 
conference  report  is  very  clear:  to  clarify  and,  if  anything, 
broaden  the  existing  authority  under  the  Buy  American  Act  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  move  toward  standardisation  and 
interoperability  of  weapons  systems  in  NATO.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  section  of  this  bill 
psychologically  and  in  relation  to  our  NATO  allies  is  the 
one  relating  to  the  so-called  Buy  American  Act.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  broaden  and  more  clearly  relate  the  "Buy 
American  Act"  to  NATO.  This  section  expressly,  in  lav, 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  waive  the  "Buy  Ameri¬ 
can  Act"  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  policy  of  NATO 
standardizatxon.  Although  we  certainly  expect  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  use  his  good  judgment  relating  to  the  cost, 
function,  quality  and  availability  of  equipment  during  the 
acquisition  process,  there  are  no  strings  in  the  authority 
for  him  to  waive  the  "Buy  American  Act"  in  the  lav.  That 
is  really  no  different  than  the  current  provisions  already 
in  the  "Buy  American  Act."  These  provisions  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  waive  the  "Buy  American  Act"  by 
simply  finding  that  purchase  of  equipment  in  the  United 
States  is  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest. 

The  Senate  position  was  that,  once  DOD  decided  to  purchase 
a  foreign  system  to  advance  standardization  (considering  cost 
along  with  other  factors) ,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  almost 


unlimited  authority  to  waive  the  Buy  American  Act  (he  only  had  to 

decide  that  it  was  in  the  public  interest).  The  House,  on  the  other 

hand,  saw  cost  as  entering  twice;  first  in  the  original  procurement 

decision  and  second  in  the  authorisation  to  waive  the  Buy  America 

Act  (cost  directly  affects  the  determination  of  public  Interest). 

The  philosophies  behind  the  different  positions  are  very  important. 

To  the  Bouse,  cost  is  primary  in  determining  the  public  interest. 

To  the  Senate,  considerations  of  standardization  may  outweigh  cost 

in  determining  the  public  Interest.  Aa  Senator  Nunn  noted,  "This 

new  provision,  in  a  way,  says  that  NATO  standardisation  is  very 

62 

much  in  the  United  States'  public  interest." 

In  concluding  the  debate  over  this  policy  language.  Senator 

Muskie  again  sought  to  reiterate  that  the  standardization  policy 

language,  as  amended,  was  not  retroactive.  Another  colloquy  with 

Senator  Nunn  was  necessary  to  reassure  him  and  to,  once  again,  get 

his  position  "on  the  record": 

I  am  particularly  reassured  to  learn  that  after  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  courts  rule  in  favor 
of  the  domestic  manufacturer,  as  I  am  confident  they  will, 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  Army  cannot  then  look  to 
this  legislation  and  Invoke  a  claim  of  standardization  to 
waive  the  Buy  America  Act. 63 

Again,  Muskie  noted  that  he  was  not  concerned  with  the  policy  itself, 

but  only  with  the  effect  it  had  on  his  particular  parochial  inter- 

*  64 

ests. 

This  concluded  Congressional  action  on  the  policy  language 
in  the  r?  1977  Authorisation  Bill.  Although  a  strong  endorsement 
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survived,  the  Maine  Congressional  Delegation  has  succeeded,  at' 
great  expense  and  time,  In  erecting  one  hurdle  to  standardization, 
the  reporting  requirements  and  In  helping  to  add  a  more  significant 
limitation  to  standardization  -  the  "cost,  functions,  quality  and 
availability"  consideration.  They  further  had  succeeded  in  exempting 
the  machine  gun  case  from  the  new  policy  language  which  guaranteed 
that  the  foundations  of  their  court  case  would  not  be  cut  out  from 
under  them. 

Policy  language:  The  International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976.  Having  added  their  mark  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  language,  the  Maine  group 
turned  its  attention  to  another  piece  of  legislation,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

The  legislation,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  required  that  the  President: 

.  .  .  before  issuing  a  formal  letter  of  offer,  must  submit 
to  the  Speaker  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  a  numbered  certification  describing  the 
country  or  organization  to  which  the  proposed  sale  is  to 
be  made,  the  dollar  value  of  the  sale,  a  description  of 
the  goods  to  be  sold,  and  the  entity  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  which  proposes  to  make  the  sale. 

While  Hathaway  supported  this  requirement,  he  felt  (based 
on  his  concern  over  quld-pro-quo  agreements  and  specifically  the 
MAG-58)  that  the  language  did  not  go  far  enough.  That  is,  instead 
of  involving  itself  only  in  sales,  the  Foreign  Relations  Coznittee 
ought  also  to  be  concerned  with  purchases  of  military  equipment 
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fro*  foreign  suppliers,  especially  those  which  are  part  of  a  package 
agreement : 

Such  agreements,  if  entered  into,  raise  a  number  of 
policy  questions  which  appropriately  ought  to  be  considered 
by  Congress  in  connection  with  its  veto  power  over  large 
sales.  For  example,  by  participating  in  such  a  package 
deal,  the  U.S.  officials,  whether  they  realize  it  or  not, 
are  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  goods 
to  be  sold  and  to  the  detriment  of  domestic  producers  who 
might  otherwise  have  provided  the  Armed  Forces  with  the  goods 
now  to  be  purchased  from  the  foreign  countries. 

Further,  such  agreements ,  if  entered  into,  raise  funda¬ 
mental  questions  of  business  ethics.  The  promise  by  the 
United  States  to  purchase  the  foreign  made  goods,  unless 
fully  disclosed  and  considered  on  its  merits,  should  be 
viewed  as  a  payoff  of  sorts  to  the  foreign  country  for  their 
“privilege"  of  doing  business.  This  issue  is  not  that  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  consideration  raised  by  the  cash  payments 
allegedly  made  by  certain  manufacturers  to  foreign  governments 
as  “bribes"  to  purchase  the  U.S. -made  goods. 

Such  agreements,  if  not  disclosed,  could  lead  to  the 
U.S.  purchase  and  utilization  of  goods  and  services  from  the 
foreign  country  which  may  not  be  of  the  highest  quality,  or 
the  most  cost-effective.  In  their  zeal  to  close  large  weapons 
deals,  U.S.  officials  may  be  tempted  to  engage  in  such  horse 
trading,  but  I  would  submit  that  these  deals  may  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  national  security  and  defense 
posture. 

It  could  be  argued  that  these  deals  are  now  or  soon  will 
be  an  international  fact  of  life  and  that  we  will  have  to 
play  the  game  in  order  to  reap  the  benefits.  I  would  dis¬ 
agree  and  argue  that  these  deals  lower  the  level  of  our 
international  relations.  But  rather  than  engage  in  an  ex¬ 
tensive  dispute  over  thiB,  I  would  ask  simply  that  Congress 
be  Informed  of  these  deals  and  thereby  be  able  to  judge  them 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  In  this  way.  Congress  can  approve 
package  sales  It  considers  appropriate  and  veto  those  it 
considers  Improper. 

Package  deals  are  objectionable  from  another  standpoint: 
carried  to  an  extreme,  they  run  counter  to  over  40  years 
of  Federal  law  and  regulation  concerning  procurement  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Buy  American  Act  ordinarily 
requires  that  goods  to  be  used  by  the  armed  services  be 
acquired  domestically  unless  there  are  overriding  cost  or 
quality  considerations  or  other  overriding  public  interest 
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considerations.  Federal  procurement  statutes  and 
regulations  In  almost  all  instances  require  formal  ad¬ 
vertising,  firm  specifications,  and  competitive  selection 
of  the  procurement  contractor. 

To  instead  give  a  foreign  country  the  exclusive  and 
immediate  right  to  provide  such  goods  to  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  a  package  deal  is  contrary  to  this 
structure  and  may  well  be  illegal. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  would  require  that  in  addition 
to  the  information  which  may  be  requested  by  the  congress¬ 
ional  committees  under  section  36(b),  these  committees  also 
be  given  a  detailed  description  of  the  nature  and  substance 
of  any  "quid  pro  quo"  agreement  proposed  to  be  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  whereby  it  agrees  to  purchase  or  other¬ 
wise  acquire  the  goods  or  services  of  a  foreign  country  in 
connection  with  that  country's  commitment  to  purchase  U.S. 
arms. 

Included  in  this  disclosure  requirement  would  be  an 
analysis  of  the  impact  such  a  "quid  pro  quo"  agreement 
would  have  upon  domestic  U.S.  manufacturers  which  might 
otherwise  have  provided  the  goods  and  services  now  to  be 
procured  from  foreign  countries.  The  committees  could 
request,  and  the  President  would  be  required  to  furnish, 
an  estimate  of  the  domestic  economic  impact  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  might  have,  including  the  unemployment  which  could 
result. 

Furnished  with  this  information.  Congress  would  then 
be  equipped  to  reach  an  informed  conclusion  concerning 
the  propriety  and  desirability  of  such  agreement,  approv¬ 
ing  those  it  considered  appropriate  and  disapproving 
those  it  did  not. 

In  this  way  our  domestic  manufacturers  will  know  that 
their  interests  are  not  being  ignored  in  the  conduct  of 
international  diplomacy  and  our  Armed  Forces  will  be 
provided  with  the  best  quality  goods  and  material  which 
we  are  able  to  procure  within  our  national  budget 
priorities.®® 

The  amendment  introduced  by  Hathaway  to  Section  36  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  reinforced  the  importance  of  the  Buy 
America  laws  as  a  limit  or  check  on  the  quid-pro-quo  or  offset 
agreements  which  DOD  hoped  to  use  to  implement  standardization. 
Specifically,  the  Hathaway  amendment  required  disclosure  of 
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quid-pro-quo  agreements  and  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of  these 

package  deals  on  domestic  industries.  The  result  was  to  expand 

the  reporting  requirement  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 

report  not  only  certain  sales  but  also  to  report  on  all  offset 

agreements  Including  purchases  and  to  conduct  impact  analyses  on 

the  purchases. ^  An  additional  effect  was  to  bring  the  allegations 

of  a  MAG-58  'deal'  out  into  the  open  again. 

In  1977,  Hathaway  again  entered  the  fray;  this  time,  the 

vehicle  was  the  International  Security  Assistance  Act  of  1977 

which  authorized  funds  for  FY  1978.  A  section  in  the  bill  required 

the  President  to  report  to  the  Congress  by  March  15,  1978  ".  .  .on 

the  impact  of  U.S.  foreign  arms  sales  and  transfers  on  U.S.  defense 

readiness  and  national  security.  The  report  should  focus  on  arms 

sales  since  1972  and  include  the  impact  of  sales  on  U.S.  troops 

68 

stationed  overseas."  As  he  had  in  1976,  Hathaway  proposed  an 

amendment  which  would  require  the  President  to  report  also  on 

offset  agreements  and  to  analyze  their  Impact  on  domestic  industry. 

Again,  whereas  the  originally  bill  focused  only  on  sales,  Hathaway 

69 

expanded  it  to  include  purchases  when  part  of  an  offset.  And, 
as  in  the  previous  year,  attention  was  again  focused  on  Hathaway's 
concern  that  the  MAG-58  had  been  part  of  just  such  an  agreement. 

Hathaway,  in  expanding  the  original  purpose  of  the  bill  (the 
original  language  sponsored  by  Senators  Nunn  and  Bartlett  was 
designed  to  correct  the  problems  caused  by  the  shipment  of 
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essential  United  States  military  equipment  oversea;  it  was  brought 

on  by  the  massive  shipments  of  equipment  to  Israel  during  1973)  was 

quite  astute  in  linking  his  proposal  to  Senators  Nunn  and  Bartlett's 

narrower  concern  over  overseas  shipments.  The  irony,  of  course,  is 

that  Nunn  was  opposed  to  any  limitations  on  standardization.  He 

saw  standardization  as  necessary  to  strengthen  NATO — Hathaway,  on 

the  other  hand,  was  arguing  that  standardization  might,  by  hurting 

the  United  States,  hurt  NATO.  The  two  measures,  with  unrelated 

and  nearly  opposing  objectives,  became  linked  in  the  same  bill.^® 

Referring  yet  again  to  the  alleged  deal  with  Belgium, 

Hathaway  came  back  to  his  conspiracy  arguments,  noting  that: 

.  .  .  Maremont,  the  Nation's  only  private  manufacturer 
of  machine  guns,  lost  this  contract  under  highly  unusual 
and  suspicious  circumstances.  As  a  result,  Maremont' s 
economic  well-being  as  a  key  element  of  our  defense 
mobilization  base  has  been  damaged  and  its  future  in  this 
capacity  has  been  threatened .71 

Arguing  that  his  concern  went  beyond  merely  defending  jobs  in 
72 

Maine,  he  pointed  out  the  need  to  carefully  and  publicly  uncover 
the  domestic  (or  "low")  costs  of  standardization  (a  "high"  policy) . 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  cite  these  conclusions  solely 
out  of  concern  for  the  jobs  and  economy  of  my  own  State, 
though  I  am  deeply  concerned,  but  more  importantly,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body,  to  demonstrate 
that  this  is  but  one  example  of  a  pattern  which  is  likely 
to  repeat  itself  with  increasing  regularity  in  the  future 
unless  we  take  positive  action  today.  We  cannot  afford  to 
procure  our  basic  weaponry  from  foreign  sources  if  it  will 
mean  that  our  domestic  capacity  to  produce  these  same 
weapons  is  eroded  or  destroyed.  To  do  so  would  not  only 
be  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  but  cutting  off  our  own 
defense  arm  as  well. 
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This  amendment  would  force  the  executive  branch  to  face 
up  to  these  Issues.  The  President  would  be  required  to 
report  back  to  the  Congress  on  any  and  all  quid  pro  quo 
agreements,  understandings,  or  de  facto,  connected  weapons 
transactions  which  have  occurred  since  1972.  It  is  carefully 
worded  not  to  require  the  burden  of  proof  apparently  de¬ 
manded  by  the  GAO  in  my  one  experience  in  this  area.  Rather, 
the  de  facto  relationship  between  our  sale  of  weapons  to  a 
given  foreign  nation  and  a  concurrent,  or  closely  related 
in  time,  purchase  by  us  of  that  same  foreign  nation's  weapons 
or  other  services,  would  be  a  sufficient  connection  to  require 
that  the  overall  transaction  be  analyzed  in  the  context  of 

the  amendment.  73 


Summary  of  policy  amendments.  By  mid-1977,  the  Maine 
delegation  had  constructed  an  immense  set  of  bureaucratic  reporting 
requirements.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  now  required  to  file 
reports  on  all  standardization-linked  procurements  to  six  committees 
of  Congress  (the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and,  under  legislation  to  be  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter,  both  Appropriations  Committees) .  The  reports  required 
vary  from  reporting  on  offset  agreements  to  completion  of  complex 
impact  analyses  of  purchases  overseas.  The  effect  of  these  re¬ 
quirements  is  to  publicize  and  hence  make  extremely  vulnerable  the 
high  policy  decisions  concerning  standardization.  Because  of  this 
increased  publicity,  there  will  be  less  chance  of  successful  im¬ 
plementation  of  standardization. 

Thus,  while  the  Department  of  Defense  did  win  its  battle  to 


purchase  the  Belgian  gun,  the  cost  was  extremely  high.  The 


opponents  clearly  achieved  one  of  their  objectives.  The  additional 
hurdles  they  constructed  guarantee  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
in  the  future  to  procure  any  foreign  system,  the  purchase  of  which 
is  at  the  expense  of  a  competitive  United  States  company.  The 
implementation  process,  focused  at  the  subgoverament  level,  will  be 
highly  visible  in  the  sense  that  all  interested  parties  will  have 
been  alerted  by  the  reporting  requirements.  Successful  implementation 
will,  as  a  result,  require  (as  it  did  in  this  case)  continuing  and 
powerful  attention  from  high-level  policy  officials.  Ironically, 
however,  even  high-powered  attention  will  not  be  sufficient  in 
those  cases  involving  major  weapon  systems  (such  as  the  tank)  and 
the  minor  issues  which  might  be  susceptible  (such  as  the  machine 
gun)  will  normally  be  too  numerous  and  minor  to  attract  the  attention 
and  time  of  high-level  officials. 


Machine  gun  funding:  The  $15.1  million  appropriation  request 


for  FY  1977.  Having  eliminated  challenges  to  their  court  case  from 
one  quarter,  the  Maine  delegation  shifted  to  a  more  direct  challenge 
to  the  MAG-58,  the  $15.1  million  requested  by  the  Army  for  FY  1977 
to  purchase  machine  guns  to  mount  on  tanks. 

The  brunt  of  this  battle  was  carried  out  on  the  House  floor 
under  the  direction  of  Congressmen  William  S.  Cohen  (R-ME)  and 
David  F.  Emery  (R-ME)  during  mid-June  of  1976.  Having  lost  the 
battle  to  prevent  Army  selection  of  the  MAG-58,  they  sought  to 


delay  for  an  entire  year  the  funding  for  that  system.  Their  public 
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rationale  was  that  it  was  lnproper  to  £und  a  system  for  which 

procurement  improprieties  were  being  investigated  by  Congressional 

committees  and  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  over  which  a  court 

case  was  pending  (to  be  discussed  below).  In  reality,  they  knew 

74 

the  case  would  be  settled  by  August  of  1976,  long  before  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  funding  was  intended  would  begin  (the 
fiscal  year  would  begin  in  October  of  1976).  Further,  as  suggested 
earlier,  they  probably  recognized  that  they  would  lose  the  case. 
Hence,  they  were  interested  first  in  gaining  additional  political 
visibility  and  second  in  harassing  the  Army  for  choosing  the 

Belgian  gun  by  attempting  to  force  over  a  year's  delay  in  procure- 

►  75 
ment. 

The  above  argument  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  Maine  delegation  had  asked  the  District  Court  in  early  May  for 
a  preliminary  injunction  which  was  likely  to  be  granted  (the  hearing 
was  set  for  July  1,  1976),  thereby  legally  restricting  the  Army 
from  awarding  the  contract  until  after  the  GAO  had  ruled  on 
Maremont's  protest.  Further,  the  Army  had  already  agreed  with 
Maremont  not  to  proceed  with  the  contract  until  July  7  or  until  the 
District  Court  had  ruled  on  the  motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction, 
whichever  occurred  first. ^  And  again,  in  any  case,  the  money  would 
not  be  spent  until  at  least  October,  by  which  time  the  entire  issue 
would  be  decided.  That  the  Maine  delegation  was  playing  sour  grapes 


is  thus  clear. 
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A  brief  look  at  the  arguments  of  Congressman  Cohen  on  the 
House  floor  Illustrates  quite  well  the  parochial  nature  of  their 
position: 

Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  direct  a  few  questions  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards).  I  was  Interested  in  the 
gentleman's  remarks  about  the  need  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
standardization  with  the  other  NATO  forces. 

1  would  like  to  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Buy  American  Act  requires  that  we  award  con¬ 
tracts  and  purchase  American  made  materials  and  supplies 
provided  they  are  of  satisfactory  quality  and  available  in 
sufficient  quantity.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is 
where  the  head  of  the  department  determines  that  the 
purchase  of  U.S.  manufactured  items  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest  or  where  the  cost  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  . 

May  I  direct  the  gentleman’s  attention  to  the  specific 
amount  of  money  that  is  provided  in  this  bill  that  would 
award  a  contract  to  Belgium  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
machinegun  weapons. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Edwards),  first,  what  is  the  immediacy  of  this  funding 
for  the  purchase  of  Belgian  weapon  when  it  appears  that 
there  is  substantial  evidence  that  there  may  have  been 
a  violation  of  the  Buy  American  Act?  That,  in  fact,  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  now  conducting  an 
investigation;  that  there  is  a  suit  pending  before  the 
U.S.  District  Court  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
there  is  an  appeal  pending  now  before  the  GAO. 

It  would  seen  to  me  that  fairness  would  require  that 
we  simply  defer  this  small  amount  of  money,  some  $15 
million  until  such  time  as  the  courts  have  passed  on 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  Buy 
American  Act. 

Mr.  Edwards.  .  .  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
question  as  to  the  immediacy,  I  think.  Involves  problems 
with  the  weapons  on  the  M-60  tank.  This  has  to  be  re¬ 
placed,  and,  in  addition  to  being  replaced,  it  has  to  be 
replaced  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Is  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  American  company,  based  in 
Illinois,  with  a  branch  in  Maine  that  stands  ready, 
willing  and  able  snd  is  prepared  to  produce  a  modification 


of  that  weapon  which  indeed  meets  the  acceptable  level 
of  the  United  States  Army?.  .  .  . 

Nr.  Edwards  ...  Nr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Naine  will  yield,  certainly  1  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  company  in  Naine  that  has  developed  the  M-60 
machine  gun  in  competition  with  the  Belgian  machine  gun. 

They  have  been  evaluated  on  a  side  by  side  test  which  was 
monitored  by  the  GAO,  as  to  fairness,  and  the  test  was 
handled  in  a  proper  way.  The  test  resulted  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Belgian  machine  gun  was  superior  to  the 
American  made  machine  gun  and  that  it  was  more  cost 
effective. 

Nr.  Cohen.  Nr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  that  the  GAO  has  found  that  there 
is  substantial  question  as  to  its  superiority.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Belgian  weapon  costs  twice  as  much  as 
the  American  made  weapon.  That  their  performance  is 
acceptable,  both  of  them,  however  that  the  American 
weapon  in  fact  is  more  durable. 

Nr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  country  is  shocked  by  the  revelations  of 
corporate  payoffs  to  foreign  governments  to  induce  them 
to  purchase  American  products  and  yet  we  have  a  situation 
where  at  least  there  is  a  very  strong  foundation  of  evidence 
that  we  have  used  the  purchase  of  the  Belgian  weapon  is  an 
Inducement  for  the  Belgians  to  purchase  our  F-16  aircraft. 
Which  to  me  is  worse  than  the  current  scandals  involving 
corporate  payoffs  to  foreign  governments.  We  now  have  a 
governmental  payoff,  or,  in  essence,  a  governmental  bail¬ 
out  for  the  country  of  Belgium. 

I  think  in  fairness  since  we  have  pending  the  question 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  that  is  now  con¬ 
ducting  an  extensive  investigation  into  the  alleged  violation 
of  the  Buy  American  Act,  and  with  a  court  suit  pending,  that 
we  certainly  should  consider  deferring  the  appropriation  of 
that  money  at  this  time .... 

Hr.  Edwards.  .  .Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

If  I  may  have  the  gentleman's  attention  just  for  a 
couple  of  comments,  there  is  nothing  unusual  whatsoever 
about  agreements  between  countries.  We  sell  them  some 
of  our  equipment.  We  in  turn  agree  to  buy  some  of  theirs. 

I  spoke  in  my  opening  remarks  about  the  fact  that  we  have 
sold  the  F-16  to  a  number  of  NATO  countries.  The  AWACS, 
of  course,  we  are  trying  to  sell  to  NATO  countries,  and  I 
spoke  in  those  remarks  about  the  fact  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  two-way  street,  and  it  is  brought  home  to  us  frequently. 


I  am  not  suggesting  to  the  gentleman  that  this  is 
the  only  reason  to  buy  the  Belgian  gun,  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  in  effect  these  are  pay¬ 
offs  or  something  equated  with  the  corporate  payoffs 
the  gentleman  referred  to.  .  .  . 

Hr.  Cohen.  .  .  Is  the  gentleman  aware  that  the 
Comptroller  General's  Office  has  indicated  that  the 
American-made  machine  gun  would  contribute  more  to 
standardization  than  would  the  Belgian  weapon? 

Mr.  Edwards.  .  .  The  gentleman  is  aware  that  probably 
neither  the  Belgian  machine  gun  nor  the  American  machine 
gun  is  standard,  but  the  Belgian  machine  gun  is  used  in  60 
nations.  It  is  produced  in  three  different  nations.  There 
is  no  problem  with  the  ammunition.  I  think  from  that  stand¬ 
point  it  fits  the  question  of  standardization  as  well  or 
better  than  the  American-made  machine  gun. 

Mr.  Cohen.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  only 
three  of  the  current  MATO  nations  use  the  Belgian-made 
weapon.  In  fact,  the  Comptroller  General  has  indicated 
the  American-produced  weapon  would  contribute  more  to 
standardization  than  the  Belgian  weapon. 

Mr.  Edwards.  .  .  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
offer  an  amendment,  ^nd  I  am  sure  that  we  and  others  can 
carry  on  this  colloquy.  Somehow  I  do  not  like  to  stand 
here  alone  at  this  point  arguing  on  behalf  of  a  Belgian- 
made  machine  gun,  but  I  am  sure  we  will  get  into  it 

later. 77 

An  amendment  Introduced  on  the  House  floor  by  Cohen  and 
supported  by  Congressman  Emery  of  Maine  continued  his  arguments 
and  reiterated  many  of  the  arguments  his  colleagues  Muskie  and 
Hathaway  were  making  in  the  Senate.  The  amendment  asked  for 
deletion  of  the  $15.1  million. 

Throughout  the  lengthy  debate  over  this  amendment  were 

frequent  appeals  to  cost,  minimum  acceptable  performance,  and  jobs 

and  a  contrasting  lack  of  concern  (on  the  part  of  the  Maine  deJega 

79 

tion)  with  the  needs  of  the  Army.  The  parochialism  of  the 
challenge  was  clear  and,  although  sympathetic,  few  other  members 


? 
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were  willing  to  support  the  Maine  delegation;  the  aaendaant  was 
80 

defeated.  This  Is  probably  because  of  the  realisation,  supported 
during  testlaony  In  both  the  House  and  Senate  during  hearings  on 
both  the  Authorization  and  Appropriation  Bills,  that  the  $15.1 
million  funding  was  already  contingent  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
pending  dispute. 

The  attempt  to  defeat  the  entire  appropriation  may  have  been 
a  long  shot  on  the  part  of  the  Maine  delegation  (or  mainly  for 
publicity).  For,  after  the  amendment  failed,  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  Senate  with  a  fallback  proposal.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  report  on  the  Appropriation  Bill  contained 
language  which,  while  retaining  the  $15.1  million,  qualified  the 
funds  by  noting  that  "...  the  reconmended  funds  are  not  contem¬ 
plated  for  any  particular  gun  and  are  to  be  obligated  pursuant  to 
resolution  of  the  dispute."  That  the  two  actions  were  part  of 
a  well  thought  out  plan  is  reinforced  by  the  attack  on  the  FY  1976 
reprogramming  which  is  discussed  next.  Also,  while  it  seems 
unusual  that  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  report  did  not 
qualify  the  funds,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  hearings  in 
the  House  on  the  Appropriation  Bill  were  largely  completed  before 
the  March  29  Army  decision.  The  Maine  delegation  did  not  begin 
their  attack  in  earnest  until  then.  Hence,  the  strategy  appears  to 

j 

have  been  to  try  to  delete  the  entire  amount  on  the  House  floor  i 

.1 

(where  there  was  more  chance  of  success  than  in  the  Senate)  and,  ] 
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falling  that,  to  add  a  qualification  to  the  Senate  bill.  The  final 

82 

conference  report  did  contain  the  qualification. 

It  is  clear  that  this  action  by  the  Maine  delegation  was 
largely  unnecessary  and  aimed  primarily  at  getting  political  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Army  made  it  clear  fromthe  start  that  it  was  willing  to 
wait  for  the  court  decision.  And  by  the  time  the  Maine  delegation 
began  to  focus  on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  the  preliminary 
injunction  had  been  issued  (July  1,  1976).  The  only  action  which 
predated  the  court  action  was  the  attempt  on  the  Rouse  floor  to 
completely  delete  the  money,  and  that  action  was  more  destructive 
than  constructive.  The  qualification  amendments  in  the  Senate  were 

V 

constructive, 'but  also,  by  the  time  they  were  acted  on,  unnecessary 
since  the  Court  had  already  ruled. 

In  any  case,  the  Maine  attempt  to  delete  the  $15.1  million 
was  defeated  and  the  funding  in  the  FY  1977  Appropriations  Bill  was 
qualified  by  the  conference  report  as  contingent  on  the  outcome  of 
the  court  case. 

Machine  gun  funding:  $5.9  million  reprogramming  for  FY  1976. 

In  the  final  attack  on  funding  for  the  MAG-58,  the  Maine  delegation 
sought,  in  late  July  of  1976,  to  stop  an  Army/DOD  attempt  to 
reprogram  $5.9  million  in  FY  1976  funds  for  purchase  of  new 
machine  guns  to  install  on  weapon  systems  coming  off  the  production 
line  prior  to  the  end  of  FY  1976  when  the  $15.1  million  discussed 
above  would  become  available.  Again,  spending  of  the  money  was  to 
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be  contingent  on  the  outcome  of  the  GAO/court  hearings,  as  the  Army 

83 

clearly  agreed  to  during  the  hearings.  Nevertheless,  the  Maine 
delegation  sought  to  stop  the  reprogramming  completely.  Again,  the 
hearings  on  this  battle  illustrate  that  the  primary  goal  of  the 
Maine  delegation  was  the  gaining  of  political  visibility.  For 
example,  in  the  hearings,  Hathaway  argues  that  the  Army  was 
attempting  to  end-run  the  courts  with  the  reprogramming: 

Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  this  reprogramming  request 
was  intended  as  an  end-run  around  the  court  and  the  GAO, 
and  motivated  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Army  and  DOD 
to  close  a  deal  quickly  in  order  to  make  moot  the  legitimate 
dispute  before  those  forums.®^ 

In  fact,  however,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  Maine  group,  by 
seeking  to  delete  the  money,  even  though  it  was  already  conditional 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  court  case  (both  by  Army  agreement  and  by 
the  preliminary  injunction  issued  by  the  District  Court  on  July  1) 
was  trying  to  end-run  the  appeal  process  and  delay  through  legisla¬ 
tion  (by  deleting  money)  what  they  were  uncertain  they  would  be 
able  to  do  via  the  courts.  The  tactic,  incidentally,  was  identical 
to  that  used  during  the  regular  appropriation  process  for  FY  1977. 
Again,  since  the  chances  were  great  that  they  would  lose  this  battle 
also,  they  were  in  reality  using  this  as  another  forum  for  political 
visibility.  That  this  was  the  case  is  clear  from  Hathaway's 
closing  comments  in  a  letter  to  the  committee: 

It  would  seem  that,  given  this  language,  it  would 
be  inappropriate  and  inconsistent  for  this  Committee  to 
approve  this  reprograming  request  for  the  MAG-58,  and 
I  would  hope  that  it  would  disapprove  the  request,  in 
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recognition  of  the  Court's  initial  determination  on 
this  matter. 

Alternatively,  I  would  urge  this  Committee,  if  it 
feels  these  funds  should  be  made  available  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  to  approve  the  request 
for  the  funds  subject  to  the  same  qualification  contained 
in  its  report.  In  this  way  there  will  be  no  doubt  that 
this  Committee  intends  to  comply  with  the  parameters  of 
our  judicial  process.®* 

This  appears  to  be  hedging  on  the  part  of  Hathaway.  He  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  if  the  measure  passed  that  some  visible  reference 
was  made  to  the  Maine  opposition.  That  such  a  statement  was  re¬ 
dundant  and  totally  unnecessary  casts  the  whole  attempt  as  a  public 

relations  effort;  nevertheless,  it  was  one  which  consumed  significant 
86 

effort  and  time. 

This  concludes  the  two  attempts  to  defeat  appropriations  for 
the  machine  gun  procurement.  As  noted  throughout,  the  attempts 
were  designed  largely  to  gain  maximum  political  visibility  and  to 

harass  the  Army.  Little  was  or  could  be  gained  that  was  not  already 
implicitly  or  explicitly  understood  by  all  parties,  either  informally 
through  testimony  before  Congress  or  formally  because  of  court  de¬ 
cisions  (the  preliminary  injunction) .  That  the  Maine  delegation 
was  willing  to  go  to  such  unnecessary  lengths  Illustrates  the  type 
of  opposition  that  standardization  Issues  will  continue  to  face  in 
the  future;  other  cases  will  be  less  easy  for  DOD  to  resolve  than 
was  this  one. 
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Court/General  Accounting  Office 
Decisions 


The  third  phase  of  the  attack  on  the  machine  gun  procurement 
took  place  in  the  courts  and  in  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Following  the  March  29,  1976,  Army  decision,  the  Maremont  Corporation 
(on  April  7,  1976)  filed  a  formal  protest  of  the  Army's  decision  with 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  Maremont' s  protest  was  based  on 
these  contentions: 

Maremont  has  asserted  that  the  replacement  machine  gun 
selection  program  was  in  reality  a  source  selection  or  pro¬ 
curement  process  governed  by  the  applicable  procurement  rules 
and  regulations,  which  the  Army  violated.  .  .  .  Maremont 
asserts  that  the  Army  necessarily  knew  at  the  outset  of  the 
program  that  the  selection  of  a  particular  weapon  meant  a 
single  manufacturer  was  also  being  selected.  .  .  . 

Maremont  argues  that  the  Army  cannot  claim  that  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  needs  justified  a  failure  to  comply  with  the 
procurement  rules  and  regulations .... 

Maremont  also  contends  that  the  Army  did  not  inform 
Maremont  of  the  evaluation  criteria  by  which  the  machine  guns 
would  be  evaluated.  .  .  consequently,  the  procurement  was  not 
competitive  as  required.  .  .  Specifically,  Maremont  asserts 
it  did  not  know  the  Army's  priorities  regarding  design  and 
performance  standards,  nor  that  very  little  weight  would  be 
accorded  low  cost.  .  .  . 

Maremont  also  contends  that  the  evaluation  process  was 
defective  and  that  the  MAG-58  does  not  represent  the 
Government's  minimum  needs.  .  .  . 

Maremont  further  contends  that  the  Army  has  only  found 
the  MAG-58  to  be  "superior”  to  the  M60E2,  not  that  the  M60E2 
did  not  meet  the  Government's  minimum  needs.  In  this  regard, 
the  Buy  American  Act  D&F  justifying  negotiating  the  contract 
with  FN  merely  states  that  the  MAG-58  is  "the  best  weapon 
possible  at  this  time."  Maremont  contends  that  this  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  decisions  of  our  Office  [GAO] .... 

[Maremont  contends]  that  an  award  to  FN  would  violate 
the  statutory  American  preference  for  domestically-melted 
specialty  metals  [and  that  use  of  such  metals  might  lead  to 
difficult  results  if  used  in  the  gun]. 8? 
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To  prevent  the  Army  from  acting  prior  to  the  GAO  decision, 

suit  was  also  filed  on  May  19,  1976,  in  the  United  States  District 

Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Maremont  and  the  Maine 

Congressional  Delegation  against  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  H. 

Rumsfeld,  Secretary  of  the  Army  Martin  R.  Hoffmann,  and  former 

Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schlesinger.  The  suit  asked  for  a 

preliminary  injunction  against  the  DOD  and  the  Army  enjoining  them 

from  awarding  a  contract  "...  until  the  Comptroller  General  of 

the  General  Accounting  Office  had  the  opportunity  to  rule  on  the 

protest  filed  by  Maremont  and  to  permanently  enjoin  the  award  to 

88 

Belgium  thereafter." 

On  July  1,  1976,  a  preliminary  injunction  was  issued  by 

Judge  June  L.  Green  blocking  the  Army  from  issuing  a  contract  to 

Fabrlque  Nationale  for  the  MAG-58  until  five  days  after  the  GAO 

89 

ruled  or  the  Maremont  protest.  In  her  ruling.  Judge  Green  found 

that  since  (based  on  the  Courts  considered  judgment)  there  was  a 

significant  probability  of  success  on  the  merits  of  the  plaintiffs 

90 

case,  a  preliminary  injunction  was  appropriate. 

In  issuing  the  injunction,  the  Court  supported  two  of 
Maremont' s  allegations.  First,  the  Court  found  that  there  was 
evidence  that  the  Army  had  violated  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Regulation  (ASPR)  requirements  for  a  sole  source  procurement  and 
second,  that  the  Army  may  have  violated  another  ASPR  requirement 
".  .  .by  failing  or  misrepresenting  the  nature  of  the  significant 
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evaluation  factors  and  the  relative  order  of  importance  the 

91 

government  attached  to  price  relative  to  other  factors."  The 
Courts,  however,  did  not  address  other  arguments  of  the  plaintiffs, 
including  allegations  of  an  F-16/MAG-58  tradeoff,  challenges  to  the 
Army's  testing  procedures  and  questions  of  which  gun  made  a  larger 
contribution  to  standardization.  Rather,  the  Court  argued  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  two  ASPR  issues,  enough  evidence  of  misconduct 
existed  to  warrant  the  preliminary  injunction  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  GAO's  more  thorough  investigation. 

During  the  General  Accounting  Office  investigation,  Muskie 
and  Hathaway  continued  their  attacks  on  DOD  in  the  arenas  noted 
above  (the  Authorization  Bill  and  Appropriation  funds),  but  also 
took  advantage  of  other  arenas  to  surface  their  anger,  generally 
selecting  forums  in  which  public  visibility  was  highest  and  reiterat¬ 
ing  almost  verbatim  their  same  changes.  During  floor  debate  on 
another  provision  in  the  Appropriations  Bill  (one  which  was  also 
relevant  to  the  gun  and  which  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
Specialty  Metals  Clause)  Hathaway  repeated  his  allegations  of  a  trade¬ 
off  and  Introduced  new  support  material: 

It  is  my  own  personal  opinion  that  the  tests  which 
were  conducted  subsequently  were  structured  and  designed 
to  insure  that  the  gun  ultimately  picked  would  be  the 
Belgian  gun  and  that  this  sequence  of  events  was  most 
likely  a  consequence  of  discussions  which  occurred  in 
June  of  1975  and  prior  thereto  by  United  States  and 
Belgian  officials. 

I  would  add  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion, 
and  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  issue  brief  produced 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service  of  the  Library 
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of  Congress  titled,  "Fighter  Aircraft  Programs  (Light¬ 
weight):  F-16  and  F-18,  numbered  75063."  This  docu¬ 
ment,  as  updated  on  June  4,  1976,  states  in  one  segment, 

,  which  begins  on  page  3:  .  .  . 

"A  last-minute  DOD  commitment  to  use  the  Belgian  MAG-58 
machine  guns  instead  of  American  M60s  on  U.S.  tanks  In 
Europe,  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  standardising  MATO 
equipment,  was  viewed  as  a  special  inducement  to  Belgium." 

While  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
in  possession  of  specific  factual  knowledge  which  has  thus 
far  not  been  disclosed  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
it  does  seem  clear  that  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
had  made  a  determination  on  this  matter  weighing  all  of  the 
relevant  information  from  hearings,  from  domestic  and  foreign 
press  sources  and  whatever  other  sources  it  might  have  at  its 
disposal  and  had  made  the  judgment  alluded  to. 

Independent  of  these  considerations  of  the  connection 
between  the  F-16  and  the  MAG-58,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
domestic  competitor  for  the  machine  gun  contract  was  treated 
in  an  arbitrary  and  unfair  fashion  in  the  testing  of  the  two 
weapons  which  took  place  subsequent  to  the  committee's 
hearing  on  the  matter.  Consequently,  I  joined  the  corporation 
along  with  other  members  of  the  Maine  Congressional  Delegation 
•  •  •  in  filing  suit  on  this  matter.92 

Almost  mercifully,  I  suspect,  to  many  Senators  and  Congressmen 
subjected  to  two  years  of  continued  haranguing,  the  GAO,  on  August 
20,  1976,  issued  its  decision.  It  found  that: 

Based  upon  the  foregoing  review,  we  concluded  that  the 
Army  has  violated  no  law  or  regulation  in,  and  had  a 
reasonable  basis  for,  determining  the  MAG-58  coaxial 
machine  gun  to  be  the  Government's  minimum  need. 

Accordingly,  Maremont's  protest  is  denied. ^ 

Addressing  allegations  of  procurement  violations  and  failure 

to  define  the  minimum  requirements  prior  to  procurement  and  improper 

considerations  of  cost,  the  General  Accounting  Office  found: 

1.  ...  Although  protester  now  complains  that  selection 

process  was  procurement  and  Army  did  not  comply  with  appli¬ 
cable  laws  and  regulations,  protester  entered  into  process 
with  "eyes  wide  open"  and  was  not  prejudiced.  Army's 
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selection  process  was  necessary  to  determine  minimum 
machine  gun  needs,  since  there  was  insufficient  data  for 
Army  to  make  su'-.h  determination  prior  to  completion  of 
process. 

2.  Agency  may  l^6^timately  conduct  preprocurement  tests 
and  discussions  with  potential  suppliers  as  mil  as  con¬ 
sider  cost  when  formulating  minimum  needs. 

3.  Since  Army  machine  gun  selection  program  was  not 
procurement  but  rather  process  to  determine  minimum  needs, 
no  written  Determinations  and  Findings  (D&F)  had  to  be 
prepared  prior  to  selection  of  foreign  machine  gun  as 
minimum  n  ad .  In  any  case ,  agency 1 s  failure  to  prepare 
n&F  prior  to  conducting  negotiations  preparatory  to 
executing  sole-source  contract  is  deviation  of  form 
rather  than  substance. 

4.  Although  specifications  based  on  superior  characteris¬ 
tics  in  excess  to  Government* s  minimum  needs  are  generally 
considered  overly  restrictive.  Army,  acting  within  broad 
discretion,  could  legitimately  specify  machine  gun,  as 
critical  human  survival  item,  to  be  as  reliable  and 
effective  as  possible.  .  .  . 

5.  If  agency,  in  determining  minimum  needs,  does  not 
treat  potential  suppliers  fairly  or  inform  them  as  fully 
as  possible  of  what  is  needed,  it  may  reflect  on  reason¬ 
ableness  of  minimum  needs  determination.  Army  machine 
gun  selection  process,  by  which  MAG-58  was  found  to  be 
minimum  need,  was  fair  and  although  Army  did  not 
specifically  set  forth  bases  on  which  weapons  would  be 
evaluated  prior  to  side-by-side  tests,  all  parties 
realized  weapon  operational  reliability  was  paramount 
performance  characteristic,  and  that  cost  was  secondary 

in  importance. 94 

That  the  General  Accounting  Office  found  many  of  Maremont’s 
allegations  to  border  on  sour  grapes  is  clear  from  several  of  the 
above  findings. 

Responding  to  allegations  of  violations  of  one  of  the  Buy 
95 

America  provisions,  GAO  found  that  the: 

.  .  .  Buy  American  Act  is  not  applicable  to  proposed 
MAG-58  machine  gun  purchase  from  foreign  firm  because 
Army  has  sufficient  sole-source  award  justification  and 
can  therefore  validly  determine  that  MAG-58s  are  not 
manufactured  in  United  States  "in  sufficient  and 
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reasonably  available  commercial  quantities  and  of  a 
satisfactory  quality."  Also,  Army  discretionary 
determination  that  Act's  application  would  not  be 
in  public  interest  cannot  be  questioned.^ 

In  summary ,  regarding  the  Buy  America  provisions,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  found  that:  (a)  the  Buy  America  Act  could  be 
waived  since  the  Army  had  determined  that  the  MAG-58  met  minimum 
United  States  needs  (and  the  M60E2  did  not);  (b)  the  Balance  of  Pay¬ 
ments  Program  was  not  violated  for  similar  reasons;  and  (c)  the 
Specialty  Metals  Clause,  to  be  discussed  below,  could  be  accommodated 
within  the  current  regulations,  primarily  via  purchase  of  United 
States  metals,  if  available,  which  Fabrique  Nationale  had  agreed  to 
do.97 

Finally,  responding  to  allegations  of  a  F-16  tradeoff,  GAO 

repeated  its  earlier  findings  that 

GAO  found  nothing  to  indicate  that  a  purchase  commitment 
had  been  made,  but  the  Belgians  were  assured  the  MAG-58  would 
be  favorably  considered  if  it  proved  itself  in  the  tests. 

Note,  however,  that  the  GAO  did  concede  that  "The  Secretary  of 

Defense  had  promised  to  give  favorable  consideration  if  the  weapon 

99 

met  the  U.S.  Army's  requirement  and  if  it  was  competitive  in  price.' 
And  the  GAO  also  noted  that  "...  the  contribution  that  either  the 
MAG-58  or  M60E2  would  make  to  NATO  standardization  of  equipment 
appears  marginal.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  this  would  not 
be  a  major  factor  influencing  the  selection  of  either  gun."^® 

Maremont  Corporation  apparently  chose  not  to  challenge  the 
GAO  decision  further  in  the  courts  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  seek 
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a  permanent  injunction  following  the  lapse  of  the  temporary 
injunction  five  days  later. 

While  this  completes  the  discussion  of  direct  attacks  on  the 
HAG-58,  additional  attacks  were  directed  by  the  Maine  delegation 
against  amendments  in  the  FY  1977  DOD  Appropriations  Bill  affecting 
the  Specialty  Metals  Clause  of  the  Appropriations  Acts.  Since  the 
specialty  metals  restriction  would  impact  on  the  procurement  of  a 
foreign  gun,  these  attacks  were  indirect  attempts  to  subvert  the 
Army's  purchase  of  the  Belgian  MAG-58.  As  the  discussion  of  the 
Specialty  Metals  Clause  is  broader  than  the  machine  gun  procurement 
alone,  it  will  be  examined  in  the  next  chapter.  Note  is  made  of  it 
here  to  point  out  that  as  extensive  as  the  above  attacks  were,  the 
list  is  not  complete.  And  the  target  in  this  case  was  a  relatively 
small  (approximate  total  value  was  $30  to  $40  million)  procurement. 
The  remaining  question  is  why  the  attempts  by  the  Maine  delegation 
to  kill  the  procurement  failed. 

Conclusions 

The  differences  between  the  tank  and  the  machine  gun 
procurement  issues  are  useful  in  illustrating  those  factors  which 
directly  impinge  on  implementation  of  standardization.  The  major 
question  in  this  case  is  why,  in  spite  of  a  massive  two-year  effort 
to  defeat  a  relatively  small  procurement,  the  procurement  still  went 
through.  Again,  the  subgoverament  model  proves  useful  in  answering 


this  question. 
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The  primary  difference  between  the  XM-1  case  and  the  machine 
gun  issue  was  the  differing  attitudes  of  the  Army.  The  tank  was  a 
key  system  to  the  Ai.uty;  the  Army  flat  out  did  not  want  to  buy  a 
foreign  developed  major  weapon  system.  A  machine  gun,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  hardly  as  symbolic  or  as  visible  as  a  tank.  And,  in  this 
case  where  both  guns  were  very  good,^^  the  Army  had  no  inherent 
problem  with  buying  either  gun.  Lacking  any  other  influences,  in 
such  a  situation,  the  Army  would  probably  buy  American  but  primarily 
out  of  habit  and  because  it  would  be  the  path  of  least  resistance. 
However,  in  this  case,  there  were  significant  other  influences. 

First,  high  level  DOD  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Army  in  favor  of  buying  Belgian.  Although  no  documentation  to  in¬ 
dicate  improper  pressure  was  uncovered,  it  was  clear  that  Schlesinger 
and  later  Rumsfeld  wanted  the  Army  to  go  with  the  MAG-58.  DOD 
pressure  can  be  explained  in  light  of  two  ongoing  events.  The  first 
was  the  growing  concern  for  standardization  which  began  to  surface 
in  1975  and  which  led  to  pressure  on  DOD  from  Congress.  The  second 
was  the  ongoing  F-16  negotiations  which  were  of  major  concern  to 
DOD.  DOD  and  the  entire  United  States  government  wanted  to  sell  the 
F-16  to  Europe;  if  one  of  the  keys  to  that  sale  was  to  be  a  $30  million 
gun  contract,  DOD  was  not  about  to  let  that  stand  in  their  way.  Thus, 
the  DOD  was  responding  to  pressure  both  from  Congress  and  from  the 
larger  military-industrial  concerns. 
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Second,  the  Army  itself  saw  the  MAG-58  purchase  as  a  means 
of  diverting  some  of  the  criticism  it  was  receiving  because  of  its 
foot-dragging  on  the  XM-1.  The  pressure  from  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and,  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  strong.  However,  as  was  clear  from 
the  XM-1  study,  the  Army  was  not  going  to  give  in  on  the  tank 
issue.  But  there  was  no  great  desire  on  the  part  of  anyone  in  the 
Army  to  make  the  pressure  any  worse,  especially  for  something  like 
the  gun.  Hence,  the  Army's  decision  to  go  with  the  Belgian  gun  can 
be  seen  as  a  politically  pragmatic  one. 

This  removed  one  critical  corner  from  the  subgovernment 
triangle.  The  Army  had  deserted  the  Congressional  interest  group 
relationship  which  left  the  Maine  delegation  and  their  clients 
without  a  critical  fulcrum  of  support,  illustrating  how  important 
all  three  of  the  comers  of  the  subgovernment  relationship  are. 

However,  other  factors  also  weakened  the  relationship  and 
the  Maremont  case.  Maremont,  in  its  claim  of  hardship  was  fighting 
even  larger  interests — those  behind  the  F-16  (General  Dynamics  plus 
hundreds  of  smaller  subcontractors) .  The  loss  to  Maremont  was  more 
that  offset  in  a  macro  sense  by  the  enormous  gains  to  business  and 
labor  from  the  F-16  contract.  Further,  another  major  arms  sale  was 
also  pending,  that  of  the  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS) 
to  NATO.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  suggested  that  the  Belgian  gun 
purchase  showed  a  United  States  commitment  to  weapons  standardisation 
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which  might  also  make  the  AWACS  sale,  a  major  coup  for  Boeing, 

102 

easier.  Thus,  Maremont  found  itself  without  any  support  from  yet 
a  second  leg  of  the  subgovernment  complex  (or  anyway,  most  of  that 
leg — major  labor  groups  and  defense  industries). 

This  left,  in  reality,  only  the  Congressional  leg  of  the 
triangle,  the  Maine  delegation.  While  they  fought  hard,  without  the 
support  of  a  broader  industrial/labor  alliance  and  without  the 
support  of  the  key  bureaucratic  actor,  the  Army  itself,  they  could 
only  harass,  but  not  defeat,  the  implementation. 

Further,  since  the  Maine  delegation  was  precluded  from 
fighting  their  battle  at  the  subcommittee  level  (with  its  relative 
invisibility)  because  of  the  strength  of  the  F-16  interests  at  that 
level,  it  was  forced  to  fight  on  the  floor.  The  obvious  parochial 
nature  of  the  issue  was  too  visible  in  this  arena  for  many  to  support 
it.  Had  the  Maine  delegation  been  able  to  fight  at  the  subcommittee 
level,  the  issue  might  have  been  less  visible  and  Maine  more  likely 
to  win. 

That  this  explanation  is  valid  is  further  reinforced  by  an 
examination  of  the  broader  issue,  standardisation  itself.  In  that 
light,  the  fact  that  Maine's  Maremont  gun  was  a  victim  of  the  F-16 
deal  and  of  political  pressures,  and  not  the  result  of  concern  for 
standardization,  is  clear.  For  as  was  brought  out  throughout  the 
controversy,  neither  weapon  advanced  standardization.  While  the 
MAG-58  was  used  by  Belgium,  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  others,  such  as 
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West  Germany,  used  different  guns.  Both  were  coraaon  only  In  that 

they  used  NATO  standard  7.62  ran  ammunition.  Further,  the  United 

States  Itself  would  have  benefited  more  from  selection  of  the  M60E2 

of  which  some  63%  of  the  parts  were  standard  with  the  United  States' 
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M60  infantry  machine  gun.  Further,  the  charge  was  made  that  the 

United  States'  MAG-58  would  not  be  directly  interchangeable  with  the 

MAG-58  of  Great  Britain,  Belgium  or  Holland  without  major  modifica- 
104 

tlons. 

In  umnary,  then,  what  transpired  was  the  symbolic  purchase 

of  a  European  system  to:  (a)  show  a  political  commitment  to  our 

vocal  support  of  the  "two-way  street”;  and  (b)  to  facilitate  the 

purchase  by  the  Belgians  of  the  United  States'  F-16  aircraft.  While 

the  subgovemment  model  would  normally  predict  failure  of  a  foreign 

procurement  in  such  cases,  a  macro-application  of  the  model  is 

necessary  to  explain  the  success  of  the  procurement  and  further 

reinforce  the  usefulness  of  the  model  itself. 

In  a  final  note,  the  actual  results  of  the  loss  of  the 

contract  to  Maremont  are  interesting.  During  the  debate  over  the 

contract  award,  Maremont  and  the  Maine  delegation  were  predicting 

dire  effects  for  Maremont  and  the  Maine  economy  if  the  contract  were 

lost.  Predictions  ran  the  gamut  from  estimates  of  layoffs  of  500 

of  the  1200  employees  in  Saco,  Maine, to  fears  that  the  whole 

plant  would  be  shut  down.*®**  The  Maine  delegation  was  predicting 
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at  least  600  layoffs.  In  fact,  however,  the  effects  were  much 
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milder.  According  to  sources  at  the  Maremont  plant  in  Saco,  no 

more  than  200  employees  were  laid  off  starting  in  1977  as  a  result 

of  the  loss  of  the  contract.  Of  these  200,  at  least  175  were  re- 
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called  to  work  within  a  year  as  the  result  of  other  contracts. 

And,  in  possibly  an  attempt  by  DOD  to  make  restitution  to 
Maremont,  the  Corporation  was  awarded,  in  1977,  a  $94  million  con¬ 
tract  by  the  Army  to  produce  some  13,000  M-2  50  caliber  machine  guns 
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over  a  five-year  period.  Unfortunately  for  Maremont,  thousands 
of  surplus  M-2  50  caliber  machine  guns  were  discovered  in  1978 
leading  to  a  cancellation  of  this  contract. As  the  employment 
figures  show  above,  this  did  not,  however,  appear  to  have  hurt 
Maremont.  Another  press  report  indicates  that  Maremont,  in  1978, 
and  again  in  1979  (first  quarter)  had  recorded  record  profits.111 
The  scare  tactics  of  the  opponents  of  the  MAG-58  purchase  appear  to 
have  been  gross  exaggerations  and  illustrate  again  the  atmosphere 
within  which  standardization  must  be  implemented. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

SPECIALTY  METALS  CLAUSE* 

Since  1973,  the  annual  Defease  Appropriations  Acts  have 
contained  language  requiring  that  all  specialty  metals  used  in 
defense  contracts  be  of  domestic  manufacture.'*'  This  language  has 
always  been  opposed  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  but  only  recently 
has  this  opposition  solidified  as  the  DOD  came  to  see  the  clause 
as  a  major  hurdle  to  Implementation  of  the  "two-way  street."  Since 
1975,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  tried  to  remove  the  clause  or 
to  amend  it  to  allow  easy  waiver.  These  attempts  were  beaten  back 
each  year  until,  in  1977,  DOD  succeeded  in  attaching  two  amendments 
to  the  bill  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  waive  the 
clause  under  certain  circumstances.  The  amendments,  however,  have 
now  come  under  attack  from  the  specialty  metals  industry  (or  parts 
of  it).  In  addition,  attempts  have  been  made  to  bypass  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  (which  tend  to  be  less  hostile  to  standardiza¬ 
tion  (in  the  House)  and  to  enact  restrictive  language  in  the 
Authorization  Bill. 

The  following  chapter  details  the  history  of  the  specialty 
metals  debate  and  highlights  some  of  the  issues  involved.  Since 

*  To  aid  the  reader  in  sorting  out  the  complexities  of  the  specialty 
metals  case,  a  chronology  of  significant  events  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  5.  Since  the  MAG-58  and  specialty  metals  cases  are  inter¬ 
related,  a  consolidated  chronology  of  the  two  cases  is  provided  in 
Appendix  6. 
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the  machine-gun  case  le  closely  tied  to  this  issue  (waivers  of  the 
Specialty  Metals  Clause  would  be  necessary  to  allow  purchase  of  a 
foreign-made  gun  using  foreign-melted  specialty  metals)  continuing 
reference  will  be  made  to  that  case  study.  Senators  Hathaway  and 
Muskie  of  Maine  are,  again,  key  actors  in  the  debate  over  the  clause. 

The  Specialty  Metals  Clause 

Specialty  metals  are  only  one  of  a  list  of  items  in  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Acts  for  which  procurement  from  United  States 
sources  is  required  (for  the  monies  appropriated  in  that  year's 
Appropriation  Act) .  The  restrictions  are  part  of  a  section  under 
the  General  Provisions  and  must  be  renewed  yearly  as  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Act  does  not  become  part  of  the  permanent  United  States  Code. 
These  restrictions  apply  in  addition  to  the  restrictions  Imposed  by 
the  "Buy  America"  Act  (41  U.S.C.  lOa-d).  Authority  to  waive  the 
Buy  America  Act  contained  in  the  Defense  Authorization  Acts  be¬ 
ginning  in  1976  (and  implied  in  1975)  do  not  apply  to  the  specialty 
metals  restrictions  contained  in  the  Appropriations  Acts.  Hence,  in 
order  to  successfully  pursue  standardization,  the  Defense  Department 
has  been  forced  to  seek,  in  addition  to  the  waiver  authority  in  the 
Authorization  Act  (of  the  Buy  America  Act) ,  yearly  waivers  to  the 
Specialty  Metals  Clause  in  the  Appropriations  Act. 

The  history  of  the  clause  itself  and  of  DOD's  attempts  to 


delete  or  waive  it  follow 


In  1972,  the  specialty  metals  Industry  sought  relief  under 
the  Appropriations  Act  for  what  they  felt  was  insufficient  protec¬ 
tion  under  the  Buy  America  Act.  The  Buy  America  Act 

.  .  .  requires  that  the  U.S.  government  procure  only 
those  manufactured  goods  which  (1)  are  "substantially 
all"  from  materials  produced  in  the  United  States,  and 
(2)  are  "manufactured"  in  the  United  States.  The  act, 
however,  fails  to  define  either  "substantially  all"  or 
"manufactured. "2 

The  problem  lies  in  the  definition  of  a  manufactured  good; 
that  is,  what  is  the  end  product.  If  end  product  is  defined  narrowly 
then  a  portion  of  the  end  product  (l.e.,  the  component  parts)  could 
be  Imported.  In  addition,  the  definition  of  "substantially  all"  is 
crucial  to  determining  the  actual  extent  of  imports  permitted.  The 
basis  of  the  Industry's  complaint  was  that  under  General  Accounting 
Office  and  court  interpretations,  specialty  metals  were  generally 
considered  as  components  of  military  items;  that  is,  GAO  used  a 

narrow  definition  of  "manufactured."  Further,  as  long  as  foreign 
procured  specialty  metal  components  did  not  exceed  50Z  of  the  cost 
of  the  end  product  ("substantially  all"  was  defined  by  the  GAO 
as  at  least  SOZ),  which  was  more  often  than  not  the  case,  then 

3 

there  were  no  restrictions  on  their  use.  A  further  limit  on  the 
protection  available  through  the  Buy  America  Act  was  its  "relative" 
clause;  l.e.,  allowing  waivers  if  the  cost  of  domestic  goods  was  un¬ 
reasonable.  In  spite  of  the  6Z  and  12Z  differentials  applied  to  com¬ 
mercial  purchases  and  the  50Z  applied  to  military  purchases,  the 

4 

Industry  claimed  that  foreign  suppliers  still  undercut  their  prices. 
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Thus ,  the  specialty  metals  industry  turned  to  the  "Buy 
National"  section  of  the  Appropriation  Act  and  sought  to  add 
specialty  metals  to  the  list  of  completely  protected  goods.  Up 
until  1972,  this  list  had  consisted  only  of  food  stuffs  and  tex¬ 
tiles.  The  amendment  they  proposed  required  that  any  specialty 
metals  incorporated  in  defense  items  be  melted  in  domestic  plants 
with  exceptions  for:  (a)  domestic  nonavailability;  (b)  procurements 
outside  the  United  States  in  support  of  combat  operations;  (c)  pro¬ 
curements  by  vessels  in  foreign  waters;  (d)  emergency  procurements; 
(e)  procurements  not  in  excess  of  $2,500;  and  (f)  procurements 
below  prime  contract  level  in  programs  other  than  aircraft,  missiles 
and  space  systems,  ships,  tanks-automotive ,  weapons,  and  ananuni- 
tion.^  Inclusion  of  specialty  metals  in  the  Appropriation  Act's 
"Buy  National"  clause  would  thus  close  the  loop  holes  of  component 
and  end  product  determination  and  price  differentials  which  existed 
under  the  Buy  American  Act. 

Several  committees  held  hearings  during  1972  on  the  amendment 
of  the  specialty  metals  industry.^  The  basic  argument  of  the 
specialty  metals  industry  (the  major  representative  of  the  industry 
now  and  over  the  next  six  years  would  be  Colt  Industries)  was  that 
the  ability  of  private  industry  to  maintain  its  current  important 
role  in  carrying  on  the  costly  research  and  development  required 
to  develop  the  sophisticated  specialty  metale  essential  to  meet 
increasingly  sophisticated  national  security  needs  was  being 
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undercut  by  massive  Inroads  of  foreign  competitors  into  the  less 
sophisticated  commercial  market.  The  Industry  argued  that,  over 
the  long  run,  this  eating  away  of  bread  and  butter  sales  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  decline  in  the  industry  to  the  point  that  the  United 
States  would  become  reliant  on  foreign  markets  for  the  sophisticated 
specialty  metals  essential  to  defense  needs.  The  industry  argued 
that  large  sales  in  the  less  sophisticated  commercial  markets  have 
been  the  means  by  which  private  industry  has  supported  expensive 
research  in  the  smaller  defense  market.  According  to  industry 
testimony,  some  60Z  of  the  industry's  research  and  development  had 
been  directed  to  defense  oriented  needs  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  defense  needs  represented  only  some  10  to  15Z  of  the  United 
States'  production. ^  Further,  the  industry  contended  that  foreign 
competitors  were  being  supported  by  governments  which  allowed  them 

g 

to  undercut  United  States'  suppliers. 

An  attempt  to  resolve  the  problem  was  initiated  in  1968  via 
voluntary  quotas.  The  United  States  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Japanese  and  European  Common  Market  steel  producers  to  limit  total 
tonnage  during  1969,  1970,  and  1971.  The  agreement  also  specified 
that  the  product  mix  of  current  exports  from  these  countries  also 
remain  the  same  (the  ratio  of  expensive  to  inexpensive  steels). 
According  to  the  specialty  steel  Industry,  these  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  had  been  grossly  violated,  in  total  tonnage  and  in  product 
mix  with  a  shift  to  more  expensive  steels.  Further,  only  the  six 
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EEC  countries,  Japan  and  Great  Britain  were  covered  by  the  voluntary 

controls.  Other  countries  which  exported  specialty  steels  such  as 

9 

Sweden  and  Austria  were  not  part  of  the  arrangement. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  State  Department  negotiated  a  new 
follow-on  agreement  for  the  1972-1974  period.  Given  their  past 
experience  with  voluntary  controls,  however,  the  specialty  metals 
industry  was  not  willing  to  trust  to  the  voluntary  limits  and  was 
trying  now  to  impose  legal  limits  on  steel  imports: 

So  the  existence  of  a  voluntary  import-restraint 
arrangement  in  no  way  lessens  the  need  for  legislative 
action.  The  European  steel  companies  have  informed  the 
State  Department  that  they  will  consider  the  voluntary 
agreement  voided  if  the  United  States  legislates  any 
restriction  on  the  trade.  Such  a  threat  is  empty  since 
the  voluntary  agreement  has  so  little  meaning.  1 ® 

Industry' 8  decision  to  seek  limits  only  on  defense  purchases 
of  foreign  steels  was,  however,  questioned  in  the  hearings.  As 
noted  above,  defense  requirements  made  up  only  some  10-15Z  of  sales 
(some  argued  it  was  even  less).  Further,  Industry  sources  admitted 
that  foreign  intrusion  into  that  market  was  only  some  12-15%.^ 

While  recognizing  that  a  limit  on  defense  sales  was  not  going  to 
completely  solve  their  problem  and  would  be  largely  symbolic,  the 
Industry  admitted  that  the  broader  import  restrictions  and  quotas 
they  really  wanted  were  probably  impossible  to  obtain.  In  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Mr.  Edward  Saunders, 
Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  Resource  Evaluation,  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  confirmed  their  argument.  Merely  determining 
whether  a  real  threat  existed  could  take  up  to  two  years  and  the 


probability  of  successfully  negotiating  broader  quotas  would  be 

12 

something  less  than  5X.  Further,  passage  of  broader  legal  restric- 

13 

tions  through  the  Congress  was  also  discounted.  The  Defense 
Appropriations  Bill  was  admittedly  a  fallback  position,  but  it  was 
industry's  only  hope  of  getting  any  protection: 

Mr.  Sikes.  Would  you  say  that  the  situation  has  reached 
emergency  proportions  which  requires  action  at  this  time  by 
whatever  level  it  is  possible  to  get  relief?  Are  you  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  March  [Vice  President,  Colt  Industries,  Inc.]. 
Absolutely.^* 

The  formal  request  by  industry  further  supports  this: 

The  defense  problem  emerges  from  the  cotmsercial  problem. 

The  defense  problem  cannot  be  corrected  fundamentally  with¬ 
out  solution  of  the  commercial  problem.  The  Department  of 
Defense  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
National  Security  Council,  as  a  policy  guidance  center  to 
the  Executive  and  its  various  agencies  for  setting  a 
national  specialty  metals  policy. 

A  step  toward  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the 
authority  of  your  comstLttee,  if  you  wish  to  exercise  that 
authority,  and  I  urge  you  to  do  so.  I  propose  that  the 
committee  recotmnend  legislation  to  include  specialty  metals 
and  the  products  made  from  them,  in  section  724  of  the  1972 
Defense  Appropriation  Act.  The  Department  of  Defense  thereby 
would  be  required  to  limit  its  own  and  its  contractors'  pur¬ 
chase  of  specialty  metals  used  in  defense  products  to  the 
American-made  specialty  metals,  where  practicable.  The 
limitation  involves  currently  about  5  to  15  percent  of  the 
output  of  the  Industry,  and  the  appropriate  amendment  to 
section  724  would  dramatically  underline  the  industry's 
essentiality  and  stimulate  its  morale. 15 

The  Department  of  Defense's  initial  reaction  to  the  amendment 


was  mild.  In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Installations 
and  Logistics,  Barry  J.  Shillito,  noted: 
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In  general  the  Department  of  Defense  agrees  with  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Strichaan  concerning  the  DOD  need 
for  a  viable  specialty  metals  industry  in  this  country. 

We  are  vitally  concerned  with  what  happens  to  this  industry 
for  the  materials  produced  by  this  segment  of  the  industrial 
base  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  proper  functioning  of  a 
wide  spectrum  of  our  more  important  defense  systems.  We 
therefore  consider  this  industry  to  be  of  strategic  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  defense  posture  and  believe  it  should  be  treated 
as  a  national  asset. 

The  defense  requirements  for  these  materials  are 
currently  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  U.S.  consump¬ 
tion,  although  in  a  national  emergency  defense  needs  would 
Increase  significantly  which  would  place  this  country  at  a 
strategic  disadvantage  should  we  be  dependent  on  foreign 
sources.  This  domestic  capability  must  therefore  be  pre¬ 
served.  Since  defense  requirements  amount  to  such  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  U.S.  consumption,  action  to  limit 
defense  orders  to  domestic  sources  would  not  meet  such  an 
objective.  It  appears  that  other  broader  measures  would 
have  to  be  taken;  however,  such  steps  are  beyond  the  pur¬ 
view  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 16 

While  agreeing  that  there  was  a  problem,  they  further  argued  that 

limits  on  the  Department  of  Defense  alone  would  not  solve  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  two  committees  (Senate  Armed  Services 
and  House  Apporprlations)  reported  favorably  on  the  industry's  re¬ 
quest  . ^  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  was  also  involved 

18 

informally  and  supported  the  proposal. 

By  late  1972,  however,  the  DOD  position  changed  and  it  began 
to  oppose  the  provision  (probably  recognizing  that  the  restriction 
could  be  a  significant  one  in  those  situations  in  which  foreign 
procurement  was  desired).  Although  no  hearings  on  the  provision 
were  held  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  that  committee's 
report  did  note  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  provision  and 
further  noted  that  the  Defense  Department 
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.  .  .  requested  the  deletion  of  "specialty  metals"  from 
the  provision  on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  The  administrative  task  of  implementing  the 
provision  would  be  an  onerous  one,  and  very  expensive. 

2.  The  provision  will  not  substantially  aid  the 
United  States  specialty  metals  Industry  since  the 
Department  of  Defense  consumption  accounts  for  '.ess 
than  5X  of  the  total  United  States  consumption. 

Over  the  years,  the  committee  has  been  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  those  American  industries  that  are 
suffering  from  foreign  competition,  and  the  specialty 
metals  industry  may  need  some  relief.  However,  this 
matter  was  not  considered  by  the  committee  during  its 
hearings  on  the  bill  and  the  committee  is  not  in  a 
position  to  recommend  the  addition  of  "specialty  metals" 
to  those  items  in  Section  724.  Accordingly,  its  deletion 

is  recommended . 19 

Nevertheless,  the  provision  survived  the  conference  and 

v  i  20 

became  law. 

During  hearings  the  next  spring  on  the  FY  1974  Appropriations 
Bill,  DOD  testimony  against  the  Specialty  Metals  Clause  mounted.  DOD 
argued  primarily  that: 

1.  The  clause  hindered  attempts  at  reducing  trade  barriers, 
especially  alienating  the  Canadians  who,  DOD  pointed  out,  bought  more 
from  the  United  States  that  we  sold  them,  and 

2.  The  Department's  procurement  of  specialty  metals  was  too 

21 

small  to  aifact  the  Industry  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  testimony  of  the  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the 

Department  of  Defense  for  Fiscal  Matters  (Mr.  Manual  Briskin) 

strongly  opposed  the  clause,  questioning  whether  it  had  had  any 

effect  and  pointing  out  the  administrative  and  political  costs  it 
22 

entailed.  Industry,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  the  defense 


share  was  larger  than  DOD  claimed  (up  to  30Z  versus  DOD  claims  of 
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as  low  as  4%) ,  that  the  provision  had  helped  the  industry  recover 
over  the  Intervening  year  and  finally  that  the  guarantees  of  market 

survival  provided  by  the  clause  vere  critical  to  continued  invest- 

„  23 
ment. 

The  House  report  favored  the  industry  position,  noting 
especially  the  industry's  arguments  on  the  essential  role  in  national 
defense  of  the  special  metals  industry  and  their  claims  that  the 

24 

provision  had  served  to  reverse  the  downward  trend  in  the  industry. 

The  House  Appropriation  Committee's  report  noted  also  the 

strong  support  for  the  industry's  position  provided  by  language  in 

25 

the  separate  authorization  legislation  for  that  year.  The  Fiscal 
Year  1974  Appropriation  Authorization  Act  contained  language  which 
reinforced  the  Buy  America  Act;  the  language  was  a  virtual  re¬ 
affirmation  of  the  already  existing  Buy  America  Act  with  a  few 

additional  factors  added  which  the  Department  of  Defense  was  re- 

26 

quired  to  consider  before  it  could  waive  the  Buy  America  Act. 

Completing  the  FY  1974  appropriation  cycle,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  although  it  did  not  hold  hearings  on  the 
Specialty  Metals  Clause,  in  its  report  reversed  its  position  of 

the  previous  year  and  supported  continuation  of  the  Specialty  Metals 

27 

Clause.  Thus,  the  clause  remained  intact  for  the  second  year, 
in  spite  of  growing  DOD  opposition. 

During  hearings  in  1974  on  the  FY  1975  appropriations,  the 

Department  of  Defense  made  a  very  weak  representation  against  the 

28  29 
clause,  while  the  industry  again  argued  in  support  of  it. 
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The  DOD/ Administration  request  did  not  Include  specialty 
metals  in  the  Buy  National  list;  industry  argued  for  its  Inclusion. 
Again,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  supported  the  industry: 

In  Section  823,  the  "Buy  American"  provision,  the 
Committee  again  includes  specialty  metals  in  the  list  of 
articles  and  materials  which  shall  be  procured  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  only  from  domestic  sources.  The 
Department  requested  the  deletion  of  specialty  metals  from 
the  list  but  was  unable  to  present  persuasive  arguments  for 
this  position.  The  Committee  once  again  received  testimony 
that  the  provision  continues  to  be  very  helpful  to  the 
specialty  metals  industry  which  is  an  essential  industry 
to  national  defense. 30 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  concurred  with  the  House 
language  (again,  apparently  without  holding  hearings)  and  the  clause 
remained  for  FY  1975.^ 

The  clause  received  no  attention  for  purposes  of  this  study 

in  1975  (FY  1976),  and  it  remained  intact  in  the  FY  1976  Department 

32 

of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  Thus,  as  recently  as  1975,  there  was 
general  agreement  in  both  houses  that  the  Specialty  Metals  Clause 
was  a  good  one.  The  only  opposition  within  the  Congress  had  been 
from  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in  1972;  after  1972,  they, 
too,  went  along  with  the  clause. 

The  situation  began  to  change  in  1976,  however,  as  concern 
with  NATO  began  to  develop  and  as  the  Senate  became  interested  in 
standardization.  The  Specialty  Metals  Clause  was  correctly  per¬ 
ceived  by  proponents  of  standardization  as  a  major  hurdle  to 
implementation  of  standardization  policy. 
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In  March  of  1976,  during  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee' 
hearings  on  European  Defense  Cooperation,  Major  General  Richard  C. 
Bowman,  in  response  to  a  question  from  Senator  McIntyre  which  asked 
if  any  legislation  was  necessary  to  facilitate  United  States  parti¬ 
cipation  in  NATO  standardization,  noted: 

.  .  .  Yes,  the  language  in  the  1977  Defense  Appropriation 
Authorization  [sic]  Bill  concerning  specialty  metals  is  too 
restrictive.  In  order  to  meet  current  and  possible  future 
commitments  concerning  procurement  of  Allied  weapon  systems, 
we  feel  that  the  following  wording  should  be  added  to  the 
Bill:  .  .  .  Nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the  procurement 
of  specialty  metals  produced  outside  of  the  United  States 
when  such  procurement  is  necessary  to  comply  with  agree¬ 
ments  with  foreign  governments  which  require  the  United 
States  to  offset  sales  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
where  such  procurement  is  necessary  to  comply  with  agree¬ 
ments  In  furtherance  of  the  standardization  and  interopera¬ 
bility  requirements  within  NATQ.^ 

In  a  budget  amendment  submitted  by  the  White  House  to  the 

Senate  on  June  22,  1976,  the  President  requested  that  language 

similar  to  the  above  be  attached  to  the  traditional  "Buy  National" 

section  of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act  for  FY  1976  (specifically 

34 

that  it  be  attached  to  the  Specialty  Metals  Clause). 

Interestingly,  this  amendment  was  not  sent  to  the  House, 
only  to  the  Senate.  It  is  clear  that  a  significant  amount  of  poli¬ 
tical  maneuvering  was  involved  in  the  timing  of  the  amendment.  A 
brief  chronology  of  concurrent  events  will  illustrate  this. 

Although  the  hearings  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  European  Defense  Cooperation  cited  above  were  held  in  late  March, 
it  was  almost  three  months  later  before  the  President  submitted  to 
Congress  the  language  General  Bowman  had  suggested  as  necessary  for 
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Implementation  of  standardization  policy.  The  language  provided 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  authorization  to  waive  the  specialty 

metals  restrictions  for  purposes  of  facilitating  standardization 

(specifically  if  offsets  were  Involved).  This  would  modify  the 

Appropriations  Act  restrictions  with  a  waiver  provision  similar  to 

that  already  applicable  to  the  Buy  America  Act.  It  is  probable 

that  the  amendment  was  submitted  late  in  order  to  avoid  House  action; 

the  House  passed  the  Appropriation  Bill  on  June  17,  shortly  before 

the  President  sent  the  amendment  to  the  Senate.  Ironically,  however, 

the  House  had  deleted  the  entire  Buy  National  section,  including  the 

Specialty  Metals  Clause.  This  action  occurred  during  floor  debate 

and  was  based  on  a  point  of  order  challenging  legislative  language 

36 

in  an  Appropriations  Bill.  While  it  is  possible  that  the  rationale 
for  this  action  was  as  stated  (the  point  of  order) ,  other  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  more  plausible.  One  is  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  preclude 
the  waiver  the  President  had  hoped  to  add  by  deleting  the  entire 

section.  If  this  is  true,  exactly  what  the  initiators  of  the  point 

37 

of  order  hoped  to  accomplish  is  unclear.  It  was  more  to  the 
protectionists'  advantage  to  keep  the  section,  even  with  the  waiver, 
than  it  was  to  delete  it  completely. 

One  the  other  hand,  one  senior  DOD  official  indicated  that 
he  believed  that  pro-standardization  individuals  h  d  knocked  it  out. 
While  this  interpretation  makes  more  sense,  it,  too,  becomes 
questionable  given  that  the  DOD  die  not  follow  up  on  the  House 
action  in  the  Senate.  Rather,  DCD  supported,  in  the  Senate,  the 
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inclusion  of  Che  original  clause  with  Che  waiver. 

A  Chird  possible  explanation  is  ChaC  proCecCionisC  forces 
felc  ChaC  by  knocking  ouC  Che  secCion  in  Che  House,  chey  could  pre¬ 
clude  DOD  acCion  Co  amend  ic  in  Che  SenaCe,  and  Chen  reinserC  ic 
during  Che  conference  in  iCs  original  form.  Even  should  DOD  add  Che 
amendmenC  in  Che  SenaCe,  Che  House  conferees  mighC  be  able  Co 
negoCiaCe  ic  ouC  during  che  bargaining.  This  possibilicy  is,  however, 
hard  Co  accepC  in  ChaC  ic  leaves  Coo  many  angles  loose  and  requires 
almost  conspiratorial  agreements. 

In  summary,  the  explanation  I  found  the  most  plausible  is 
that  pro-standardization  forces  did,  in  fact,  knock  it  out  in  the 
House,  but  the  DOD  believed  the  Buy  National  restriction  would 
eventually  be  resurrected  and  that  it  was  best  to  go  ahead  with  the 
waiver  now.  It  is  also  possible  that  lack  of  coordination  and 
bureaucratic  inertia  explain  DOD's  failure  to  seize  on  the  deletion 
of  the  section. 

In  any  case,  the  ultimate  outcome  supports  the  conspiracy 

theory.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  favorably  reported  the 

38 

waiver  amendment  for  the  Specialty  Metals  Clause,  and  the  Senate 

39 

as  a  whole  approved  it.  The  single  amendment  by  Senator  Hathaway 

on  the  floor  will  be  discussed  below. 

The  House  conference  members,  however,  attacked  the  waiver 

provision  and  successfully  pressed  the  Senate  members  to  include 

40 

only  the  traditional  language  without  the  waiver.  Thus,  whether 
planned  or  not,  the  House  had  successfully  defeated  a  major  DOD/ 
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Administration  challenge  to  protectionism  and  had  deferred,  for  at 
least  another  year,  language  which  would  have  facilitated  procure¬ 
ment  of  equipment  using  foreign-produced  specialty  metals. 

The  MAG-58  and  the  Specialty 
Metals  Clause 

Attempts  by  DOD  to  waive  the  Specialty  Metals  Clause  in  1976 

were  spurred  by  the  impending  purchase  of  the  Belgian  machine  gun, 

the  MAG-58,  the  manufacture  of  which  required  several  t;-pes  of 

specialty  metals.  Without  the  waiver,  the  possibility  existed  that 

the  Belgians  would  be  required  to  construct  the  United  States  guns 

out  of  metals  melted  in  the  United  States,  thereby  affecting  the 

design  and  possibly  the  performance  of  the  weapon.  Maremont 

Corporation,  in  a  May  17,  1976  addendum  to  its  protest  to  the  GAO 

of  April  7,  1976,  pointed  out  this  possibility,  arguing  first  that 

purchase  of  non-United  States  metals  would  violate  the  Appropriation 

Act  restrictions  and  second  that  a  change  in  metal  sources  might 

41 

cause  a  change  in  performance. 

As  with  the  MAG-58,  battles  over  the  Specialty  Metals  Clause 
were  fought  in  three  arenas:  in  the  Congress,  through  the  courts, 
and  before  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Congressional  Amendments  to  the 
1977  Defense  Appropriations 
Bill 

Although  the  outcome  of  the  battle  over  the  FY  1977  Appro¬ 
priations  Act  has  already  been  discussed,  the  attempts  by  the  Maine 
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delegation  to  modify  it  were  an  important  part  of  the  1976  battle 
and  are,  in  and  of  themselves,  further  illustration  of  the  lengths 
to  which  protectionist,  partisan  forces  will  go.  Efforts  were 
focused  largely  in  the  Senate  this  time,  where  the  President's 
amendment  had  been  introduced  and  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  (see  above). 

Prior  to  floor  debate  and  while  the  Conmittee  was  holding 

hearings  and  marking  up  the  bill.  Senators  Muskie  and  Hathaway 

addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  the  President  concerning  the  waiver 

amendment  and  its  relationship  to  the  MAG-58.  In  a  letter  dated 

July  23,  1976,  they  stressed  their  contention  that  a  "deal"  had  been 

made.  They  attacked  the  language  in  the  amendment  and  supported 

language  accompanying  the  President's  amendment  message  which 

stated  that  the  amendment  was  necessary 

...  to  enable  the  Department  of  Defense  to  purchase 
supplies  from  foreign  sources  for  the  purpose  of  off¬ 
setting  sales  made  by  the  U.S.  government  or  U.S.  firms 
under  approved  programs  serving  defense  requirements  or 
where  such  procurement  is  necessary  in  furtherance  of  the 
standardization  and  interoperability  of  equipment  require¬ 
ments  within  NATO. ^ 

Muskie  and  Hathaway  asked  what  the  President  meant  by  "approved 

43 

programs"  and  "agreements"  for  which  the  waiver  was  required. 

They  then  sprung  a  trap  they  had  carefully  laid  earlier,  noting  that 
the  reporting  legislation  in  the  FY  1977  Authorization  Bill,  signed 
into  law  on  July  14,  1976  (a  week  earlier),  required  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  report  on  all  offset  agreements.  As  they  noted, 
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in  their  letter  to  the  President  of  July  23,  1976: 

The  legislative  intent  behind  this  provision  was  that 
Congress  be  fully  and  currently  informed  of  any  agreements 
prior  to  its  consideration  of  appropriations  legislation 
in  order  that  it  might  vote  on  such  legislation  with  full 

knowledge. 44 

Since  the  President  had  thus  far  not  reported  any  offset  agreements 
as  required  by  the  provisions  of  both  Section  814(a) (1)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorisation  Act,  1976,  as 
amended  by  Section  802  of  the  Department  of  Defense/Authorisation 
Act,  1977,  and  Section  36  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  as 
amended  on  June  30,  1976,  both  of  which  required  reports  on  offset 
agreements,  toiskie  and  Hathaway  asked  for  "clarification"  of  which 
offset  agreements  the  waiver  was  or  would  be  aimed  at,  knowing  that, 
at  least  in  the  short  run,  the  MAG-58  was  the  target. 

The  President  was  thus  boxed  in.  Having  threatened  him 
with  deleting  the  entire  waiver  provision  if  he  would  not  admit 
that  the  MAG-58  was  part  of  the  F-16  offset  (which,  politically,  he 
could  not  do),  Hathaway  and  Muskie  offered,  in  a  second  of  two 
letters  sent  to  the  President  on  July  30,  1976,  to  modify  their 
opposition  to  the  amendment  if  the  President  agreed  not  to  push 
the  waiver  with  respect  to  the  MAG-58;  that  is,-  to  guarantee  that 
the  waiver  was  not  retroactive: 

My  concern  over  your  intent  behind  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  provision  of  Section  723  of  the  DOD 
Appropriations  bills  is  based,  in  addition  to  the  policy 
questions  raised  in  the  earlier  letter,  on  my  interest 
in  any  possible  connection  between  this  amendment  and  the 
Army's  decision  to  award  the  contract  for  an  Armor  Machine 
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Gun  to  a  Belgian  fim.  The  Maremont  Corporation  and  the 
Maine  Congressional  Delegation  have  challenged  that  decision 
on  a  number  of  grounds:  the  Buy  American  Act,  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulations,  other  procurement  Statutes, 
and  the  prohibition  on  the  purchase  of  foreign-made  specialty 
metals  as  contained  in  Section  723  of  the  1976  DOD  Appropria¬ 
tions  Act. 

Consequently,  any  attempt  by  you  and  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  to  obtain  a  blanket  waiver  of  this  latter  provision 
seems  to  me  to  be  directly  related  to  justiciable  issues 
now  before  the  GAO  and  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Much  of  my  concern  over  your  in¬ 
tention  in  submitting  your  amendment  proposal  could  be 
alleviated  if  you  could  assure  me  that  this  amendment  would 
not  apply  to  the  Belgian  machine  gun  and  would  not  form  a 
basis  for  disposing  of  the  issue  now  before  the  Court  and  the 
GAO  as  to  whether  there  are  specialty  metals  in  the  MAG-58 
and  whether  such  metals  are  to  be  foreign  made,  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  existing  law.  If  I  am  not  able  to  receive  such  as 
assurance,  I  would  feel  bound  to  attempt  to  amend  this 
legislation  to  eliminate  this  blanket  waiver. 

1  would  still  have  remaining  concerns  over  the  status 
of  the  V-16  sale  and  whether  full  disclosure  of  all  offset 
agreements  has  been  made  to  Congress  as  required  under 
existing  law,  as  outlined  in  my  earlier  two  letters  which 
I  Intend  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. ^5 

The  President  was  trapped;  if  he  wanted  to  pursue  the  MAG-58 
procurement,  he  would  be  under  strong  pressure  to  report  it  as  an 
offset  agreement  in  order  to  allow  waiver  of  the  Specialty  Metals 
Clause.  But  this  would  be  an  action  which  would  strengthen  Maremont's 
arguments  before  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  courts  (wai¬ 
vers  of  the  clause  could  be  granted  only:  (a)  if  United  States 
sources  were  not  available  as  had  always  been  the  case;  or  (b) 
for  standardization-related  procurements  as  the  current  waiver 
provided  for).  Once  Senator  Hathaway  was  sure  the  White  House 
understood  the  position  they  were  in  and  agreed  to  his  terms,  he 
tempered  his  opposition  to  the  waiver: 
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Instead,  rather  than  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  it, 

I  have  determined  that  my  goals  will  be  met,  and  the 
broader  policy  goals  which  I  seek  to  be  applicable  in  the 
future  will  be  achieved,  by  the  addition  at  the  end  of  the 
President's  budget  amendment  of  the  following  language: 

So  long  as  such  agreements  with  foreign  governments 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section  36  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  and  with  Section  814  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  1976.46 

The  new  amendment  was  designed  to  guarantee  that  the  waiver  did  not 

override  existing  legislation  requiring  DOD  reports  on  reciprocal 

i  47 
arms  sales. 

In  fact  the  Administration  could  probably  have  bluffed  and 
used  the  waiver  for  the  MAG-58  without  reporting  it  as  part  of  an 
offset,  since  the  waiver  applied  to  all  standardization  related 
procurements,  not  just  for  procurements  which  were  part  of  offset 
agreements.  However,  to  avoid  a  fight  over  the  waiver  on  the  floor 
(and  possibly  lose) ,  the  Administration  chose  to  exempt  the  gun 
from  the  waiver,  a  decision  which  cost  little  anyway,  for  the  Army 
had  already  studied  that  problem  and  saw  it  as  minor,  as  it  indeed 
proved  to  be  (see  below) .  The  compromise  was  intelligent  for 
Muskie  and  Hathaway  also  as  they  might  very  well  have  lost  every¬ 
thing  on  a  floor  vote  for  their  original  amendment. 

Muskie  and  Hathaway  were  clearly  aiming  at  a  very  localized 
issue  at  this  point.  And  in  so  doing  they  again  illustrate  the 
problem  standardization  faces.  While  not  opposed  to  standardization 
in  concept,  they  were  unwilling  to  accept  its  costs.  Both  went 
to  great  lengths  to  demonstrate  their  basic  support  of  standardiza¬ 


tion: 
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Mr.  Hathaway.  I  appreciate  the  Chairman's  attention 
in  this  matter,  and  I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  to 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  in  terms  of  its  scrutiny  of  this 
amendment  and  in  terms  of  its  consideration  in  the  future 
of  continuing  efforts  at  standardization  and  cooperation 
with  MATO  nations. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  in  no  way 
am  I  an  opponent  of  standardization  or  its  objectives  of 
cost  saving.  I  emphasize,  however,  that  this  policy  ought 
not  to  be  subverted  into  becoming  a  blank  check  to  ignore 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  all  American  manufacturers  who 
ask  simply  that  they  be  given  a  chance  to  compete  and  that 
the  competition  be  a  fair  one.  I  hope  that  my  amendment 
and  the  discussion  we  have  had  today,  will  insure  this 
goal.48 

And  Muskie  picked  up  the  discussion: 

.  .  .  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  standardization 
in  the  Congress  in  recent  months  directed  in  general  toward 
the  benefits  and  cost  savings  which  such  a  policy  can  produce. 

I  welcome  the  effort  to  achieve  cost  savings  in  our  de¬ 
fense  efforts  through  standardization  of  interoperable  weapons, 
but  it  is  imperative  as  we  consider  that  policy  that  the  means 
does  not  overtake  the  goal.  Standardization  is  not  a  goal  in 
and  of  itself  but  is  a  policy  directed  toward  achieving  cost 
savings  and  combat  efficiency  in  particular  weapons  systems 
among  our  NATO  allies.  It  is  perhaps  best  served  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  high  technology  weapons  system  where  duplicative 
costs  associated  with  research  and  manufacturing  startups  can 
be  avoided  and  in  areas  such  as  ammunition  production  where 
standardization  can  result  in  simplified  battlefield  logistics. 
We  should  understand,  however,  that  the  empty  term  "standard¬ 
ization"  does  not  in  and  of  itself  serve  in  any  way  as  justi¬ 
fication  for  procurement  of  a  foreign  competitor  over  a 
domestic  weapon.  I  believe  that  this  was  made  clear  in  the 
conference  report  accompanying  the  authorizing  legislation 
but  it  is  appropriate  that  these  concerns  again  be  laid  on 
the  record.4’ 

The  amendment  passed  on  the  Senate  floor‘d  but  its  life  was 
short-lived.  As  noted  above,  the  conference  committee  deleted  both 
the  President's  waiver  and  the  Hathaway  amendment  and  reported  out 
the  original  Buy  National  section  with  no  waiver  for  specialty 


metals. 
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Court  and  GAO  Decisions 

As  discussed  above  and  in  the  previous  chapter,  one  of 
Maremont's  protests  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  (the  May  17, 
1976,  addendum)  was  a  challenge  based  on  violations  of  the  Specialty 
Metals  Clause.  GAO's  interpretation  of  the  clause  would  be  important 
in  two  respects: 

1.  Its  effect  on  future  applications  of  the  Specialty 
Metals  Clause,  especially  with  respect  to  standardization  issues, 
since  the  Department  of  Defense  had  not  won  its  waiver  battles; 

2.  Its  effect  on  the  MAG-58  procurement. 

On  February  4,  1976,  the  Army  assured  GAO  that  should  Fabrique 

Nationale  win  the  contract,  they  (FN)  had  agreed  to  abide  by  the 

Specialty  Metals  Clause.^1  The  Army  later  again  strongly  implied 

that  the  MAG-58  would  be  made  from  United  States  melted  specialty 
52 

metals.  Thus,  the  question  of  violation  of  the  clause  was  largely 
diffused. 

In  response  to  Maremont's  second  argument  that  switching  to 
United  States  metals  might  affect  the  guns  operational  capability, 
the  Army  responded: 

The  metals  used  by  [FN]  in  the  fabrication  of  the  MAG-58 
have  equivalent  U.S.  steel  classification  codes.  In 
general,  the  technical  differences  between  U.S  .  and  European 
steels  are  of  such  a  nature  that  in  the  judgment  of  [Army] 

.  .  .  technical  personnel,  a  requalification  test  beyond 
the  normal  first  item  production  test  will  not  be  necessary. 53 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  its  August  20  decision 

deferred  to  the  Army  on  this  technical  question  but  did  recommend 
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extensive  first  article  testing. 

The  concern  over  quality  was  moot,  however,  for  on  January  4, 

1977,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  waived  the  Specialty  Metals 

Clause  for  the  purchase  of  the  first  10,000  MAG-58s.^  The  waiver 

was  granted  on  grounds  that  the  specialty  metals  were  not  available 

in  the  United  States  in  the  quantities  or  time  needed. ^  The 

language  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  waiver  provision  already 

in  the  Specialty  Metals  Clause.  The  actual  reason  for  the  waiver 

is  even  more  interesting.  Although  the  Army  did  apparently  plan  to 

require  use  of  United  States  melted  specialty  metals,  when  bids  by 

Fabrique  Nationale  went  out,  no  United  States  companies  responded. 

Their  reason  was  that  the  amounts  needed  by  Fabrique  Nationale  were 

too  small  to  bother  with.  Interestingly,  even  Crucible  Steel 

(the  specialty  metals  subsidiary  of  Colt  Industries,  Inc.  and  a 

leader  in  the  battle  for  inclusion  of  specialty  metals  in  the 

Appropriations  Act  and  against  the  DOD  waiver  authority)  indicated 

to  Fabrique  Nationale  that  they  were  not  interested  in  supplying 
58 

the  metals. 

Maremont  Corporation  and  the  Maine  delegation  did  not 
challenge  this  dt :ision  nor,  needless  to  say,  did  the  specialty 
metals  industry.  The  ultimate  result,  then,  was  that  a  large  part 
of  the  specialty  metals  battle  had  been  fought  over  a  procurement 

59 

protection  which  the  industry  neither  needed  nor  probably  wanted. 
Yet  now  a  large  grey  area  had  been  opened  up,  and  it  was  a  grey 
area  which  hurt  the  industry  more  than  it  did  the  Department  of 
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Defense.  By  holding  Che  MAG-58  up  as  the  type  of  system  for  which 
specialty  metals  protection  was  necessary  and  then  allowing  later 
that  it  really  was  not  (by  failing  to  challenge  the  Army's  waiver; 
or  rather,  by  putting  themselves  into  a  position  where  they  could 
not  challenge  the  decision) ,  the  industry  had  lost  a  large  part  of 
their  credibility  and  created  a  precedent  for  blanket  waivers  of 
whole  families  of  similar  type  systems.^ 

While  this  concludes  the  last  segment  of  the  MAG- 58  battle, 
it  was  not  the  end  of  the  specialty  metals  debate  nor  the  end  of 
involvement  of  members  of  the  Maine  delegation  in  the  standardization 
argument.  For,  although  DOD  had  won  the  MAG-58  fight,  it  was  still 
unhappy  with  the  lack  of  clear  cut  authority  to  provide  waivers  in 
similar  cases.  It  was  clear  that  cases  would  develop  which  might 
not  be  resolved  favorably,  as  this  one  eventually  was.  Hence,  the 
Department  pursued  the  waiver  again  in  the  FY  1978  Appropriation 
Bill.  The  industry,  in  spite  of  these  problems  with  determining 
where  and  how  much  protection  was  needed,  would  continue  to  oppose 
the  waiver  provision 


FY  1978  Appropriation  Bill 

Prior  to  the  hearings  on  the  FY  1978  bill,  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs  commissioned  a  study  by  the  Vertex  Corporation  to  evaluate 
the  impact  of  the  restrictions  in  the  Specialty  Metals  Clause  on 
NATO  standardization  policy  and  projects  and  to  recommend  actions 
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to  be  taken.  Six  months  later,  Vertex  published  their  conclusions; 

excerpts  of  their  findings  follow: 

— DOD  NATO  related  programs  are  not  currently  adversely 
impacted  by  the  specialty  metals  clause.  This  is  due  to 
the  ways  in  which  service  legal  staffs  have  interpreted 
the  clause,  and  because  these  programs  are  not  sufficiently 
advanced  that  large  scale  procurements  are  being  made  from 
NATO  sources. 

— Current  and  future  DOD  NATO  related  programs  may  be  ad¬ 
versely  impacted  by  the  specialty  metals  clause  when  produc¬ 
tion  offset  agreements  are  implemented  or  if  current  DOD 
interpretations  of  the  law  are  successfully  challenged. 

— In  its  present  form,  the  specialty  metals  clause  could 
cause  DOD  (a)  difficulties  in  meeting  offset  agreements, 

(b)  difficulties  in  making  direct  NATO  procurements  and 

(c)  misunderstandings  with  the  Congress  and  industry. 

— Offset  production  agreements  can  be  expected  to  result 
in  increased  sales  of  U.S.  specialty  metals  for  items 
produced  in  the  U.S.  and  may  result  in  increased  sales  of 
U.S.  specialty  metals  for  foreign  production. 

— Direct  procurement  of  weapons  and  equipment  from  NATO 
where  standardization  objectives  are  involved  are  unlikely 
to  result  in  foreign  specialty  metals  purchases  large 
enough  to  adversely  impact  U.S.  industry. 

— U.S.  specialty  metals  producers  make  a  convincing, 
logical  case  that  protection  against  unfair  competition 
in  U.S.  production  of  defense  material  is  needed. 

— The  DOD  is  ?n  important  user  of  specialty  metals  and 
protection  for  the  U.S.  specialty  metals  industry  in 
defense  procurement  is  warranted. 

— This  protection  can  be  provided  without  adversely 
impacting  DOD  NATO  related  programs. 

— To  do  so,  changes  need  to  be  made  in  the  1977  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  which  now  potentially  impedes  legitimate 
DOD  objectives  and  programs. 

— This  protection  would  provide  that  U.S.  produced  weapons 
and  equipment  be  made  frc  ..  American  melted  specialty  metals 
[but  would  not  require  that  weapons  procured  by  the  U.S. 
from  outside  of  the  country  be  made  from  specialty  metals 
melted  in  the  U.S.]. 61- 

In  summary.  Vertex's  findings  were  inconclusivo~-ne i :  in¬ 
side  was  completely  right  or  wrong.  While  they  t\v.<  :  ?. 

by  the  specialty  metal  industry  on  defense  nr-Hor.-. 
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Department  of  Defense  claimed,  they  also  found  evidence  that 
European  manufacturers  would  buy  United  States  specialty  metals 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  clause  (as  was  the  case  with  the  F-16). 

To  resolve  this  standoff,  the  Vertex  investigators  sought  to  deter¬ 
mine  exactly  where  protection  was  needed  and  where  it  was  not. 
Basically,  they  concluded  that  protection  was  necessary  only  for 
weapons  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  then  only  If  an  offset 
agreement  was  not  involved,  arguing  that  the  offset  situations 
would  result  in  more  than  adequate  recompensation  for  the  industry. 
Protection  in  the  other  cases  would  prevent  foreign  suppliers  of 

specialty  metals  from  undercutting  United  States  suppliers  across 

62 

the  board  in  the  United  States  market.  Their  suggested  amendment 
would:  (a)  allow  for  purchase  of  foreign  specialty  metals  for 
domestic  production  of  weapons  where  an  offset  agreement  was  in¬ 
volved;  and  (b)  permit  procurement  from  NATO  sources  without  regard 
to  where  the  specialty  metals  were  melted  in  situations  where  the 
procurement  was  standardization  related.  This  suggested  amendment 
was  somewhat  more  restrictive  than  that  passed  by  the  Senate  but 
defeated  in  Conference  in  1976  and  which  the  Administration  planned 
to  reintroduce  in  1977.  The  DOD  amendment  went  beyond  the  Vertex 
suggestion  by  allowing  use  of  foreign  specialty  metals  for  domestic 
production  even  in  cases  where  no  offset  agreement  was  explicitly 
Involved  but  where  standardization  was  still  the  rationale  for  the 
particular  procurement  decision.  For  example,  use  of  foreign 
specialty  metals  in  the  construction  of  the  NAG-58  in  the  United 
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States ,  a  situation  where  no  offsets  were  Involved  but  standardization 

was  still  the  rationale,  would  be  permitted  by  the  DOD  amendment  but 
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prohibited  by  the  Vertex  suggested  amendment. 

Turning  to  the  FY  1978  Appropriation  debate,  the  specialty 

metals  industry,  represented  again  by  Colt  Industries,  testified 

against  the  waiver  amendment  included  in  the  President's  FT  1978 
64 

budget  message.  The  Colt  representatives  claimed  that  a  number 
of  alleged  violations  of  the  clause  were  causing  damage  to  the  indus¬ 
try  and  that  any  further  weakening  of  the  clause  would  further 
exacerbate  this  situation. They  also  argued  that  the  original 
clause  was  consistent  with  and  supportive  of  NATO  standardization: 

...  I  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  that  section 
723  is  in  full  harmony  with  all  aspects  of  NATO  standard¬ 
ization.  Defense  equipment  made  in  the  United  States  can 
and  should — as  the  law  requires — be  made  with  American 
specialty  metals — and  that  enhances  America's  strength  as 
a  NATO  power;  it  adds  to  our  Industrial  economic  stability 
and  to  continuity  of  employment — a  strong  military  force 
resting  on  a  strong  economic  base.  So,  section  723  is  to 
the  general  NATO  advantage,  because  the  strength  of 
America's  NATO  allies  is  related  to  America's  military- 
economic  strength. 

And,  as  with  the  Maine  delegation  earlier,  their  true  concern  of 

straight  protection  was  highlighted: 

...  I  support  interdependence,  but  there  is  no  need  in  all 
prudence  to  sacrifice  American  industrial  economic  Interests 
and  American  jobs  except  on  a  fair  shares  basis.  So  while  in 
support  of  NATO  there  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  foreign- 
melt  specialty  metals  in  the  foreign  manufacture  of  military 
equipment  of  American  origin  which  is  made  abroad  on  license 
from  an  American  company — as  long  as  that  company  approves 
the  use  in  the  license  agreement,  and  as  long  as  the  foreign- 
made  equipment  is  used  by  foreign  military  forces.  But  1 
respectfully  urge  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  legislate 
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now  as  in  the  past,  that  all  equipment  made  in  America 
and  procured  by  Defense  appropriation  funds  be  required 
to  use  only  those  specialty  metals  melted  in  the  United 
States.  That  has  been  the  fundamental  proposition  of 
section  723  relating  to  specialty  metals  since  the  first 
enactment,  and  it  remains  a  sound  proposition  in  this 
period  of  increasing  concern  with  offsets  and  inter¬ 
operability.^ 

The  Department  of  Defense  rebutted  the  contentions  of  the 
industry,  pointing  out  the  inconsistencies  between  standardization 
and  the  Buy  National  section: 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  will  of  the  Congress 
with  regard  to  standardization  of  equipment  within  NATO 
is  set  forth  because  it  serves  to  highlight  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  the  existing  specialty  metals  procurement 
restrictions  with  that  policy  and  the  resulting  attitude 
of  skepticism  which  has  been  frequently  voiced  to  us  by 
representatives  of  the  NATO  countries  as  to  the  weight 
which  can  actually  be  given  to  that  policy. 

The  Impact  of  the  present  specialty  metals  restric¬ 
tions  on  implementation  of  the  Culver-Nunn  amendment  and 
government-to-government  reciprocal  procurement  agreements 
is  felt  in  a  variety  of  situations. 

In  those  Instances  where  NATO  member  governments  are 
considering  a  decision  to  standardize  on  a  U.S.  source 
weapon  system,  and  to  coproduce  elements  of  their  require¬ 
ments  and  those  of  the  United  States,  a  very  Important 
factor  in  the  decisions  is  the  arrangement  for  the  allocation 
of  production  work  among  the  member  countries.  Substantial 
difficulties  are  encountered  in  obtaining  parliamentary 
approval  for  those  projects  which  do  not  afford  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  participation  by  local  industry.  Frequently 
the  quantities  to  be  procured  to  meet  U.S.  needs  form  the 
major  portion  of  total  production.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  the  defense  representatives  of  these  countries  to 
justify  to  their  parliaments  the  acquisition  of  U.S.- 
developed  defense  equipment  where  U.S.  national  legal 
requirements  either  preclude  or  make  economically  infeasi¬ 
ble  the  procurement,  from  their  home  industry,  of  components 
destined  for  U.S.  purchases  systems.  Along  this  line,  the 
specialty  metals  restriction  can  be  a  significant  impediment 
to  such  arrangements— especially  in  those  Instances  where 
the  specialty  metal  material  content  of  a  component,  while 
insignificant,  would  rssult  in  an  uneconomical  production 
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situation  for  the  foreign  component  source  if  it  were 
required  to  fabricate  the  items  from  specialty  metals 
imported  from  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Callahan  points  out  "that  section  723  is  in 
full  harmony  with  all  aspects  of  MATO  standardization." 

This  needs  important  qualification,  as  I  have  explained 
in  this  statement.  At  present,  DOD  cannot  purchase  any 
item  from  a  foreign  source  without  requiring  that  source 
to  purchase  the  specialty  metals  in  the  United  States,  no 
matter  how  minor  the  requirements  for  specialty  metals  is 
as  a  percentage  of  the  finished  item.  This  causes  dis¬ 
ruption  of  established  supplier  relationships  for  the 
foreign  firm  as  well  as  ill  feeling  toward  the  United 
States  for  requiring  such  a  condition  in  a  purchase  from 
the  foreign  source.®® 

Further,  in  rebutting  Callahan's  three  basic  contentions  that  the 

law,  as  written  in  the  past:  (1)  encourages  research;  (2)  assures 

United  States  labor  skills  will  not  be  lost;  and  (3)  saves  DOD 

69 

from  dependence  on  foreign  specialty  metals,  the  Department 
argued,  quite  persuasively,  that: 

Based  on  DOD  records,  the  DOD  and  its  contractors  purchase 
approximately  14  percent  of  the  output  of  the  specialty  metals 
industry.  Given  this  small  percentage  of  DOD  procurements 
of  specialty  metals,  and  the  fact  that  DOD,  in  comparison 
to  its  total  procurement,  buys  very  little  equipment  from 
the  NATO  countries,  Australia  and  Switzerland  (the  countries 
that  DOD' 8  exemption  would  apply  to),  it  follows  that  the 
amount  of  sales  that  would  be  lost  to  the  specialty  metals 
industry  if  DOD's  proposed  amendment  is  incorporated  into 
section  723  be  minuscule.  Therefore,  the  profit  available 
from  these  sales  to  use  for  research  and  the  loss  of  labor 
would  also  be  minimal. 

In  addition,  ve  believe  that  any  loss  of  business  and 
jobs  from  this  change  would  be  more  than  offset  by  increased 
procurements  within  NATO  that  would  benefit  the  U.S.  specialty 
metals  Industry  (as  in  the  case  of  the  F-16  sales). 

On  Mr.  Callahan's  third  point,  DC®  is  very  aware  of 
its  needs  for  mobilization  and  does  not  Intend  to  become 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  specialty  metals  or  any 
other  item,  whether  there  was  a  section  723  or  not.  In 
addition,  the  basic  thrust  of  DOD's  amendment  would  be  to 
allow  foreign  sources  to  use  their  own  specialty  metals. 
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not  for  U.S.  companies  to  use  foreign  specialty  metals 
in  their  own  manufacturing ,  since  we  are  talking  about 
NATO  standard  equipment  and  the  metals  that  go  into 
them.  “0 

To  illustrate  one  of  the  major  problems  caused  by  the 
Specialty  Metals  Clause,  the  Department  pointed  to  the  F-16  program 
(one  of  many  they  argued  was  affected  by  the  specialty  metals 
restrictions) : 

In  the  F-16  program,  we  are  informed  by  the  engine 
manufacturer  that  specialty  metal  comprises  approximately 
94  percent  of  all  material  contained  in  the  modules  or  parts 
selected  by  the  European  coproducers  for  coproduction  in 
the  consortium.  Currently,  all  available  sources  for  such 
specialty  metals  are  in  the  United  States  and  the  coproducers 
have  indicated  that  they  intend  to  procure  such  material  from 
U.S.  sources,  even  absent  the  contractual  requirement  to  do 
so.  The  coproducing  nations  have  taken  the  position,  however, 
that  notwithstanding  that  the  choice  of  U.S.  sources  for 
specialty  metals  was  dictated  by  technical  considerations, 
the  Inclusion  of  the  specialty  metals  clause  in  the  subcon¬ 
tracts  with  the  European  sources  gave  these  specialty  metal 
purchases  the  character  of  directed  procurements.  Under  the 
F-16  arrangements,  directed  component  procurements  are  not 
counted  as  fulfilling  an  offset  commitment.  Thus,  the 
portion  of  the  cost  of  these  components  representing  the  U.S. 
source  specialty  metal  cost  will  have  to  be  made  up,  if  the 
United  States  is  to  meet  its  offset  purchase  obligations  by 
additional  purchases  from  European  industry  to  the  detriment 
of  other  U.S.  Industries. 71 

As  pointed  out  in  this  excellent  rebuttal  by  DOD,  the 
protection  gained  by  the  specialty  metals  Industry  is  illusive  in 
a  macro-sense;  other  industries  ultimately  pay  the  cost,  and  the 
industry  itself  may  lose  in  the  long  run. 

Arguments  in  support  of  the  waiver  were  also  prepared  by  the 
British  Embassy,  concerned  with  Implementation  of  the  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  (MOU)  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
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which  was  signed  on  September  24,  1975.  The  purpose  of  the  MDU  was 

.  .to  Improve  the  balance  of  defence  trading  between  the  two 

countries  and  to  further  standardisation  and  interoperability 
72 

within  NATO."  They  argued  that  the  current  clause  limited  imple¬ 
mentation: 

Under  the  reciprocal  terms  and  conditions  of  the  MGU, 
British  companies  are  allowed  to  compete  commercially  on 
an  equal  basis  with  U.S.  companies  in  bidding  for  U.S. 
defence  contracts,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Buy  American 
Act  are  waived  for  this  purpose.  However,  the  equality  of 
opportunity  is  inhibited,  inter  alia,  by  the  limitations 
of  the  annual  Appropriations  Acts  which  require  the  specialty 
metal  content  of  defence  equipment  to  be  procured  from  a  U.S. 
source,  unless  the  specified  grounds  for  a  waiver  from  the 
normal  ASPR  conditions  are  fulfilled 

In  summarizing  their  support  of  the  waiver,  the  British  Embassy 

argued: 


Finally,  we  suggest  that  successful  interdependence  and 
work  sharing  goes  much  further  than  the  concept  outlined  in 
the  Colt  Industries  Statement.  European  production,  or  part 
production  under  licence,  of  U.S.  systems  being  used  by  NATO 
is  one  Important  aspect.  More  fundamental  is  the  necessity 
for  Governments  to  be  able  to  justify  the  Industrial  and 
foreign  exchange  implications  of  buying  a  major  weapon  system 
from  the  United  States,  in  lieu  of  a  national  programme,  by 
being  able  to  demonstrate  that  some  reciprocal  work  is 
available  under  a  cooperative  and  specific  offset  arrange¬ 
ment.  In  the  case  of  the  U.K.  we  are  seeking  to  achieve  a 
more  equitable  defence  trading  balance  by  creating  a  pro¬ 
cedural  framework  for  free  competitive  bidding  by  our  defence 
companies,  as  distinct  from  specific  offset  proposals.  If 
that  objective  is  not  achieved,  clearly  it  becomes  more 
difficult  for  the  U.K.  Government  to  consider  procurement 
of  U.S.  weapon  systems,  and  this  would  Impact  not  only  on 
specialty  metals  Interests  but  more  generally  in  U.S.  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  U.K.  has  bought 
five  to  six  times  as  much  defence  equipment  in  value  than 
the  U.S.  has  bought  from  the  U.K.  It  is,  therefore,  much 
to  the  overall  advantage  of  the  U.S.  defence  industry  that 
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we  create  and  maintain  the  circumstances  that  make  It 
politically  and  Industrially  possible  for  the  U.K.  to 
continue  to  purchase  defence  equipment  on  this  scale 
from  the  U.S.74 

DOD  arguments  were  persuasive  as  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  reported  the  waiver  favorably- ^  The 
only  minor  hurdle  was,  once  again.  Senator  Hathaway.  When  the 
bill  reached  the  Senate  floor,  he  Insisted  on  attaching  his  fall¬ 
back  amendment  of  a  year  earlier  which  required  that 

.  .  .  such  agreements  with  foreign  governments  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  section  36  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  and,  where  applicable,  with  section  814  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  1976.  1 " 

Again,  he  wanted  to  assure  that  the  waiver  provisions  did  not 

override  the  earlier  reporting  requirements.  The  amendment  was 

accepted,  with  minor  changes,  by  the  Conference  Connittee.^ 

Although  the  waiver  amendment,  as  passed,  was  broader  than 

the  amendment  the  Vertex  Corporation  had  recommended  to  be  pursued 

by  DOD,  1  suspect  that  the  actual  difference  between  the  two  was 

slight,  especially  as  DOD  began  to  place  almost  all  standardization 

procurements  within  the  rubric  of  offset  agreements  negotiated 

78 

within  broad  Memorandums  of  Understanding  (MOUs). 

Thus,  the  waiver  amendment  long  sought  by  the  Department  of 

Defense  was  finally  incorporated  into  the  Appropriations  Act 
79 

for  FY  1979.  Yet  the  opponents  of  the  waiver  were  not  willing 
to  accept  this  broad  waiver  and  attacked  it  in  several  arenas 
during  hearings  before  Congress  during  the  next  year. 
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FY  1979  Appropriation  Authorization 
tod  Appropriation  Acf 

Spurred  by  growing  concern  over  standardization  policy, 
opponents  of  that  policy  in  the  Bouse  Araed  Services  Committee 
joined  the  battle,  attempting  to  attach  to  the  FY  1979  Appropriation 
Authorization  Act  a  clause  similar  to  the  original  Specialty  Metals 
Clause  of  the  Appropriations  Act.  While  the  Appropriation  Authoriza¬ 
tion  Acts  for  FY  1974  and  FY  1975  had  contained  Buy  America  Amend¬ 
ments,  they  were  significantly  different  than  the  Buy  National 

Oa 

Section  of  the  Appropriation  Acts.  This  year,  the  amendment 
added  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  was  identical  to  the 
Specialty  Metals  Clause  in  the  FY  1978  Appropriations  Act  (and  in 
the  FY  1979  Budget  Request)  but  without  the  waiver  authority  the 
Department  had  finally  secured  in  the  FY  1978  Act.  Hence,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  this  year  did  to  the  Buy  America  Act 
what  the  Appropriations  Act  of  FY  1973  had  done  to  the  Act  -  it 
closed  a  loop-hole  which  the  Appropriation  Acts  of  FY  1974  through 
FY  1977  had  continued  to  keep  closed,  but  in  FY  1978  opened  back  up. 
In  an  internal  squabble,  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  a 
center  of  opposition  to  standardization,  sought  to  strengthen 
what  the  House  Appropriation  Comnittee  (more  sympathetic  to  standard¬ 
ization)  had  agreed  to  weaken. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  in  their  report  noted 

that 
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.  .  .  the  committee  has  become  aware  of  specific  instances 
where  the  operation  of  the  above  exemption  has  produced  or 
will  result  in  an  adverse  impact  upon  the  U.S.  defense 
industry.  Moreover,  it  has  come  to  the  committee's  atten¬ 
tion  that  the  Department  of  Defense  failed,  prior  to  making 
its  recommendation  for  the  exemption  on  specialty  metals,  to 
analyze  adequately  the  impact  this  modification  might  have 
upon  the  domestic  specialty  metals  industry  or  the  U.S. 
economy  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  the  committee  recommends  the 
reimposition  of  restrictions  on  foreign-produced  specialty 
metals  for  funds  subject  to  annual  authorization  in  the 
defense  budget  as  set  forth  in  this  section. Si- 

Supporters  of  standardization  sought,  unsuccessfully,  to 
attach  the  Appropriations  Act  waiver  provisions  to  the  clause  on  the 
floor  along  with  a  provision  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
make  the  analysis  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  said  was  lack¬ 
ing.  The  waiver  was  opposed  strongly  by  Mr.  Melvin  Price  (D-IL), 

82 

Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  waB  thus  rejected.  The  bill 

83 

passed  the  House  with  the  clause  intact. 

The  irony  of  this  situation  is  that,  while  the  House  as  a 
whole  had  accepted  the  waiver  to  the  Specialty  Metals  Clause  in  the 

Appropriations  Act  of  1977  (on  June  30,  1977  voting  on  the  Committee 
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Report,  and  again  on  September  8,  1977  voting  on  the  Conference 
85 

Report  )  and  would  vote  in  favor  of  it  again  in  the  FY  1979 

86 

Appropriations  Act  on  August  9,  1978,  they  voted  it  down  on 
May  24,  1978,  during  debate  on  the  Authorization  Act.  Thus,  the 
House  was  on  record  over  a  two  and  one-half  month  period  in  1978  as 
both  supporting  and  opposing  the  Specialty  Metals  Clause. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee's  victory  was,  however, 
short-lived  as  the  Conference  Committee  deleted  the  amendment,  noting: 
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The  conferees  agreed  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  determine  whether  or  not  the  importation  of 
steel  from  foreign  countries  for  arms  manufacture  is  ex¬ 
cessive,  depressive  or  beneficial  to  American  national 
interest;  and  if  he  finds  that  the  importation  is  excessive, 
he  should  take  active  steps  ,to  negotiate  a  fairer  proportion 
of  American  steel  for  production  of  arms  in  the  United  States.*^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  Conference  pitted 
Congressmen  Stratton  and  Nedzi  (two  strong  opponents  of  standardiza¬ 
tion)  against  Senators  Nunn  and  Culver  (two  strong  proponents).  Nunn 
and  Culver  had  won  standardization  battles  in  this  situation  before. 

It  is  likely  they  (and  especially  Culver,  according  to  congressional 

88 

staffers)  carried  the  day. 

Hearings  on  the  FY  1979  Appropriation  Bill  were  largely 
repetitive  of  the  FY  1978  hearings  as  the  specialty  metals  industry, 
led  again  by  Colt  Industries,  launched  an  extensive  attack  on  the 
waiver.  They  sought  to  show  that  the  waiver  had  significantly 
hurt  the  Industry.  The  industry's  arguments  were  based  on  four 
points: 

1.  NATO  is  best  served  by  strong  United  States  industries; 

2.  The  size  of  the  defense  share  of  specialty  metals  is 
not  proportional  to  its  importance,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
effect  it  has  on  encouraging  research; 

3.  Foreign  exporters  are  strongly  subsidized  by  their 
governments;  and 

4.  DOD  had  too  broadly  interpreted  its  waiver  authority, 

especially  in  the  case  of  trade  with  Britain  in  implementing  the 

89 


MOU  with  the  British. 
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In  general,  the  Industry  failed,  however,  to  support  its 

contentions  with  data,  relying  rather  on  emotional,  protectionist 

arguments.  While  it  was  clear  from  the  documentation  which  they 

provided  that  the  Department  of  Defense  was  interpreting  the  waivers 

(Buy  American  and  specialty  metals)  very  broadly,  especially  in  its 

90 

dealings  with  Britain,  the  industry  witnesses  failed  to  show  how, 

if  at  all,  it  hurt  the  Industry.  Blather,  the  industry  on  the  basis 

of  an  emotional  appeal  to  nationalism  requested  a  return  to  a  pure 

91 

Buy  National  policy. 

,  The  Department  of  Defense  did  not  publicly  debase 
Industry  position.  In  testimony,  they  noted  that  they  s  'elt 
that  limits  on  the  Department  were  superfluous  and,  rathe*.  chan 
helping  the  industry,  actually  damaged  it: 

We  have  no  data  as  to  the  Impact,  if  any,  of  this  provision 
on  the  specialty  metals  industry.  In  view  of  our  estimate 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  direct  consumption  of  specialty 
metals  is  less  than  four  percent  of  the  total  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  the  Impact  of  this  provision  should  not  be  great. 

In  terms  of  the  Importance  of  demonstrating  our  commitment 
to  the  "two-way  street"  for  the  NATO  alliance;  however,  the 
significance  of  this  provision  is  far  greater  than  the 
dollars  involved. ^2 

Further,  they  noted  that  they  had  received  no  negative  feedback  from 

93 

industry  on  the  exemption.  The  only  direct  challenge  to  DOD  was 

a  feeler  from  Congressman  Sikes  of  Florida  suggesting  a  limit  on 

the  countries  the  waivers  could  be  applied  to.  The  Department 

94 

successfully  resisted  this.  Testimony  in  the  Senate  was  similar 
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to  that  in  the  House. 


I 


4 
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As  they  had  the  previous  year,  both  Appropriations 

Committees  reported  the  Buy  National  Section  with  the  specialty 
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metals  waiver  Intact.  The  waiver  thus  remained  in  effect  for 

97  98 

FY  1979,  as  it  would  also  for  FY  1980.  In  that  year's  appro¬ 
priation,  one  additional  category  of  goods  was  exempted  through  the 
waiver;  that  being  chemical  warfare  protective  clothing  which, 
as  noted  above,  the  United  States  was  planning  to  purchase  from 
Britain  under  the  umbrella  of  standardization  and  the  two-way  street. 
That  the  United  States  and  Britain  have  standardized  on  Chemical 
Biological  Warfare  (CBW)  clothing  is  of  questionable  military  benefit, 

however,  and  again  illustrates  the  essentially  economic  nature  of 
99 

the  two-way  street. 


GSA  Appropriations 

In  a  related  action  earlier  in  1978,  the  specialty  metals 
industry  (again  represented  by  Colt  Industries)  tried  to  amend  the 
FY  1979  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  General  Services  Adminictration 
(the  Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Government  Appropriations 
Act,  1979)  to  Include  a  broad  prohibition  on  purchases  of  specialty 
metals  similar  to  that  in  the  DOD  Appropriation  Bill  (without  the 
waiver ).^  They  also  used  this  forum  to  seek  support  for  their 

upcoming  battle  with  the  Department  of  Defense  over  deletion  of 
the  amendment  added  the  year  before.  Again  they  challenged  DOD’s 
liberal  granting  of  waivers  through  negotiation  of  broad  offset 
agreements  under  MOUs.^^  In  part,  their  drawing  in  of  the 
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Department  of  Defense  In  these  hearings  was  designed  to  show  the 
need  for  a  blanket  application  of  the  Buy  National  Section  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  chipping  away  by  individual  departments  which  they  argued 
was  occurring. 

Their  arguments  were,  at  least  this  time,  unsuccessful,  for 

the  FY  1979  GSA  Appropriation  Act  did  not  expand  the  limited  Buy 
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American  clause  already  in  the  previous  year's  act. 

Conclusion 

In  summary,  the  lessons  of  this  case  study  roughly  parallel 
those  of  the  MAG-58  study.  In  both  cases,  "high"  policy  interests 
won  out  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Yet  opponents  of  standardization 
policy  were  extremely  successful  in  introducing  a  number  of  restric¬ 
tions  or  hurdles  along  the  way  which  guaranteed  that  the  procurement 
process  as  it  involved  offsets  with  other  countries  will  be  clearly 
visible  to  all  interested  parties  and,  hence,  subject  to  low  political 
maneuvering.  And,  although  the  "high"  policy  won  in  both  cases,  it 
won  only  because  the  low  interests  were  not  in  agreement;  that  is, 
the  MAG-58  specialty  metals  cases  were  won  not  on  their  merits  but 
because  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  other  low  interests  to  sell  them 
out.  They  were  therefore  not  truly  examples  of  the  success  of  high 
over  low  policy  but  rather  a  battle  between  domestic  (low)  interests. 

The  Buy  National  Section  of  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act 
now  reaffirms  the  reporting  requirements  and,  in  fact,  has  added 
two  more  committees  to  the  growing  list  which  the  law  requires  the 
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Department  of  Defense  to  Inform  of  any  standardization  agreements 
or  related  procurements. 

Nevertheless,  the  specialty  metals  provision  was  significantly 
weakened  in  1977  from  its  original  form.  The  reasons  are  similar 
to  those  pointed  out  earlier: 

1.  A  small  industry  with  little  organized  political  support 
was  involved; 

2.  The  Army  did  not  favor  either  side;  in  fact,  specialty 
metal  representatives  saw  the  Army  as  hostile  to  their  interests; 

3.  Other  major  industries  were  benefiting  from  the  costs 
the  specialty  metals  industry  claimed  it  was  bearing.  Also,  the 
specialty  metals  industry  never  convincingly  showed  it  was  being 
hurt;  some  noted  that  the  offset  agreements  the  industry  claimed 
were  hurting  them  were  actually  helping  them  significantly  (especially 
in  the  F-16  sale) . 

To  expand,  the  industry  itself  was  not  very  organized.  Only 
one  company  consistently  supported  the  restrictions — Colt  Industries. 
This  lack  of  organization  clearly  hurt.  Further,  the  industry  was 
not  communicating  with  the  Department  of  Defense.  On  April  5,  1978, 
as  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  prepared  to  hold  hearings  in 
response  to  Industry  requests,  the  Department  testified  that  it  was 
unaware  "...  that  there  was  any  problem  or  that  anyone  was  re¬ 
questing  that  the  specialty  metal  exception  be  modified  for  Fiscal 
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Year  1979." 
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Vertex  Corporation  saw  this  lack  of  cooperation  aa  prolonging  the 

conflict  and  misunderstanding  between  the  two  and,  hence,  leading 

the  Industry  to  Irrationally  continue  to  oppose  the  waivers: 

.  .  .  they  are  not  convinced  that  their  acquiescence  in 
new  or  revised  legislation  in  the  hopes  of  future  or  con¬ 
tinuing  sales  would  be  in  their  Interest:  first,  because 
they  do  not  necessarily  foresee  a  large  continuing  foreign 
military  sales  program;  and  second,  they  are  suspicious  as 
to  what  the  provisions  of  future  offset  agreements  slight  be. 
This  latter  point  is  reinforced  by  the  industry  claim  that 
communication  between  DOD  and  the  specialty  metals  industry 
is  almost  non-existent.  This  situation  they  say  does  not 
lead  to  mutual  trust  and  regard.  As  a  result  their  spokes¬ 
man  told  the  authors  that  they  would  fight  to  keep  any  actual 
or  potential  advantage  they  now  have  (and  the  specialty  metals 
clause  is  viewed  as  one  of  these)  until  a  general  understanding 
between  the  industry  and  the  executive  branch  about  the  future 
of  the  U.S.  metals  industry  can  be  reached. 

As  a  result 

.  .  .  there  was  an  appreciation  for  data  showing  the  benefits 
offset  agreements  like  the  F-16  provided  to  the  industry  and 
the  possible  adverse  impact  which  the  clause  might  have  on 
negotiating  future  offset  agreements.  However,  as  specific 
suggestions  as  to  what  might  be  fair  changes  in  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Act  were  proposed  a  "fortress  psychology"  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  industry  emerged  and  in  the  end  all 
proposed  compromises  were  rejected. 105 

The  outcomes  of  this  standoff  are  conflicting.  On  one  hand, 
it  caused  the  middle  echelons  of  the  Army  to  fail  to  support  the 
industry,  paving  the  way  for  pro-standardization  forces  to  weaken 
the  clause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of  satisfaction  in  the 
industry  led  it  to  continue  to  take  action  in  support  of  a  strong 
protectionist  clause  in  many  arenas  (GSA,  for  example).  A  danger 
lies  in  continued  actions  of  this  type,  especially  should  other 
specialty  metals  companies  join  Colt  Industries  and  the  lobby  group 
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become  broader  and  better  organised.  This,  plus  the  fact  that  the 
"wheel"  has  to  t>e  "reinvented"  every  year1®®  puts  the  advantage 
with  the  Industry.  Constant  attention  must  be  paid  by  high  level 
officials  to  avoid  further  roadblocks  to  implementation  being  con¬ 
structed  or  already  developed  aids  to  standardisation  from  being 
destroyed.  The  need  for  this  continued  high  level  attention  and 
the  difficulties  of  sustaining  it  may  ultimately  limit  standardisa¬ 
tion  implementation. 

One  point  should  be  highlighted  again.  The  event  that 
helped  imnensely  in  the  final  passage  of  the  waiver  was  an  action 
on  the  part  of  the  industry.  The  clause  had  survived  challenges 
for  five  consecutive  years,  including  a  major  effort  in  1976  (FY 
1977  Appropriations  Act).  But  when,  after  five  years  of  industry 
claims  that  in  spite  of  the  relatively  small  defense  market, 
cornering  of  contracts  in  that  market  was  essential,  the  entire 
United  States  industry  (including  Colt's  Crucible  Steel) 1®^  failed 
to  show  any  interest  in  responding  to  Fabrique  Rationale's  invita¬ 
tion  for  bids,  their  credibility  was  seriously  damaged.  Following 
the  Army's  waiver  of  the  Specialty  Metals  Clause  for  the  MAG-58 
procurement  because  of  this  noninterest  on  the  part  of  United 
States  companies,  the  House  and  Senate  both  approved  the  Department 
of  Defense 's  request  for  a  broad  waiver  which  now  allows  the 
Department  to  waive  the  clause  without  even  first  soliciting  bids 
from  United  States  companies  if  standardization  is  involved. 
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Thus,  the  Industry  helped  cut  their  own  throats  by  falling 

to  substantiate  the  need  for  the  broad  restrictive  clause.  This, 

along  with  the  suspicion  and  hostility  which  developed  between  the 

industry  and  the  Departaent  of  Defense  as  s  result  of  the  long  battle 

over  the  clause,  will  make  it  difficult  for  the  industry  to  convince 

108 

the  Department  of  Defense  as  well  as  Congress  as  a  whole  to 
remove  the  waiver.  If  real  damage  to  the  industry  does  occur, 
however,  a  broader  and  more  organized  industry  lobby  can  be  expected, 
one  which  might  be  powerful  enough  to  overturn  the  waiver.  The 
chances  of  this  occurring  are,  however,  unlikely.  More  likely  is 
that  the  industry  (to  its  surprise)  will,  as  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  argued,  find  the  offsets  to  their  advantage. 
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CHAPTER  X 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  major  theme  throughout  this  work  has  been  the  differing 
motivations  of  the  actors.  For  some,  standardization  has  been  what 
is  referred  to  as  a  high  political  issue.  Their  concerns  are  with 
the  military  effectiveness  of  NATO  and  related  macro -economic  issues 
i.e.,  getting  the  greatest  military  effectiveness  for  the  least 
amount  of  defense  expenditures  within  NATO  as  a  whole.  For  others, 
however,  the  concern  has  focused  on  low  political  issues,  those  of 
domestic  concerns;  i.e.,  protection  of  domestic  and  local  economic 
interests.  As  has  been  illustrated  throughout,  these  two  objectives 
are  contradictory.  Standardization  with  high  political  goals  as  an 
objective  is  best  achieved  through  direct-purchase  type  arrangements- 
both  military  effectiveness  and  macro-economic  savings  are  thus 
achieved.  Standardization  with  low  political  objectives  primary 
would  be  pursued  using  other  methods,  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
largely  fall  to  achieve  the  economic  savings.  Further,  as  many  are 
now  arguing,  the  military  benefits  might  likewise  be  illusory. 
Nevertheless,  for  political  reasons,  the  United  States  and  NATO  have 
opted  to  implement  standardization  through  those  methods  associated 
with  the  low  political  objectives.  The  direct  purchase  approach  is 
politically  unacceptable  to  Europe  for,  although  it  would  achieve 
the  high  political  goals,  it  means  more  of  the  same:  continued 
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European  purchases  of  United  States  equipment.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  alternative  approaches,  while  capable  of  achieving 
various  degrees  of  "standardization,"  do  not  meet  the  high  political 
goal  of  achieving  maximum  military  effectiveness  nor  macro-cost 
savings,  both  of  which  are,  in  theory,  the  ultimate  purposes  for 
standardizing. 

This  dilemma  illuminates  what  for  the  Europeans  is  the 
hidden  agenda  behind  the  current  emphasis  on  standardization.  That 
is,  it  is  an  attempt  to  gain  a  larger  share  of  the  NATO  defense 
market.  For  the  Europeans,  then,  the  goals  of  standardization  are 
low  political  ones;  standardization  itself  (military  effectiveness 
and  cost  savings)  is  not  the  important  issue  and  is  really  a  cover 
for  other  goals  (low,  or  domestic  economic  interests).  However, 
recognizing  that  achieving  any  degree  of  standardization  all  re¬ 
quires  European  cooperation,  the  United  States  government  has  opted 
to  pursue  a  goal  which  for  the  United  States  is  a  high  policy  one 
using  techniques  which  are  geared  to  satisfy  low  policy  objectives 
(the  Europeans'  goals).  While  this  a  logical  political  compromise, 
under  it  any  significant  degree  of  standardization  is  unachievable 
unless:  (a)  the  political  systems  reponsible  for  implementing  low 
policy  decisions  can  be  dramatically  altered;  or  (b)  the  inter¬ 
national  environment  changes  drastically,  thus  elevating  standardiza¬ 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  all  involved  to  a  high  policy  objective,  with 
pursuit  of  military  effectiveness  and  cost  savings  as  the  primary 
goals  of  all  the  actors. 
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That  direct  purchase  agreements  are  virtually  Impossible  to 
use  illustrates  the  low  or  decentralised  nature  of  veapons  procure¬ 
ment  Issues.  The  alternative  means  of  cooperation  in  procurement 
recognize  the  low  nature  and  are  attempts  to  work  within  that  arena, 
achieving  some  degree  of  standardization  while  satisfying  domestic 
interests.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  the  decision-making  structure 
within  each  country,  especially  within  the  United  States,  remains 
as  it  is  (i.e.,  largely  decentralized*  at  least  regarding  low 
political  Issues  such  as  weapons  procurements),  nationalistic  pre¬ 
ferences  and  prejudices  will  mitigate  against  the  success  of  any  of 
these  approaches.  As  long  as  domestic  sacrifices,  real  or  perceived, 
are  required  by  any  country,  and  as  long  as  national  decision-making 
processes  are  decentralized  and  susceptible  to  low  political 
pressures  (the  sub-government  phenomenon  in  the  United  States),  any 
significant  implementation  of  standardization  policy  will  be  im¬ 
possible.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  United  States  where:  (a) 
the  greatest  sacrifices  are  involved  in  the  call  to  standardize;  and 
(b)  where  the  United  States'  Congress  will  not  delegate  to  the 
Executive  Branch  its  authority  and  control  over  weapon  procurement 
decisions. 

The  only  alternative  then  is  to  attempt  to  alter  the  policy 
issue  itself.  Weapons  procurement  decisions,  although  part  of  a 
high  policy  (non-distributive  security  policy)  are  themselves 
Inherently  low  policy  issues  (i.e.,  distributive  issues).  If 
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standardisation  la  to  ba  successful,  weapons  procurement  Issues 
will  have  to  be  changed  Into  atrateglc/redlstrlbutlve  Issues.  Those 
Interests  who  would  lose  as  a  result  (the  sub-governments)  will  re¬ 
sist  this  transformation  and,  as  the  case  studies  have  illustrated, 
will  generally  be  successful.  Again,  barring  a  major  change  in  the 
international  environment,  weapone  procurement  decisions  will  continue 
to  be  low  policy  issues. 

Turning  to  the  case  studies,  the  XM-1  study  dearly  illustrates 
the  successful  defense  by  a  sub-government  of  its  perogatives  over  a 
weapons  procurement  issue.  In  spite  of  Intense  efforts  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Branch  to  redefine  the  Issue  as  high  policy,  the  sub-government 
was  successful  In  fighting  off  challenge  after  challenge.  The  chief 
source  of  resistance  was  a  small  subcommittee  within  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  headed  by  that  committee's  tank  expert. 
Representative  Sam  Stratton  (D-NY) .  Nevertheless,  the  entire  House 
Armed  Services  Conmittee  and  the  House  as  a  whole  consistently 
closed  ranks  around  and  supported  Stratton.  The  norma  of  specializa¬ 
tion  and  respect  for  expertise  assure  continuing  success  within  the 
House  in  fighting  off  attempts  to  challenge  the  authority  of  the 
sub-governments . 

The  Roland  study  Is  an  example  of  mixed  success.  The  United 
States  has  purchased  and  is  building  the  Roland  missile.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  battle  was  a  long  and  hard  one,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
within  the  United  States'  arsenal  of  any  serious  competitor  to  the 
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three  competing  European  aiasUe  systems.  The  Bouse  clearly  preferred 
a  weak  domestic  option  (the  Chapparal)  in  spite  of  a  clear  and  strong 
lead  by  the  Europeans  in  both  technology  and  time.  Ultimately  the 
constant  attacks  (largely  from  the  House)  along  with  unwarranted 
over-enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  government  and 
contractors  led  to  a  significantly  reduced  United  States  procurement 
of  the  missile  and,  ironically,  a  direct  purchase  instead  of  one  of 
the  original  competitors,  the  British  Rapier  system.  While  the 
direct  purchase  of  the  Rapier  would  seem  to  contradict  earlier  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  death  of  direct  purchases,  further  examination  of 
that  purchase  shows  it  to  be  part  of  a  "business  as  usual"  approach 
to  weapons  purchases.  While  defined  as  a  standardization  program, 
it  has  had  no  significant  impact  on  NATO  standardization  at  all. 

Only  28  units  are  to  be  purchased*  all  to  be  located  around  United 
States'  bases  in  England  and  manned  by  the  British.  If  anything,  it 
further  complicates  the  United  States'  logistics  problem  by  adding 
a  third  short-range  missile  system  to  the  United  States'  inventory. 

In  reality,  the  Rapier  was  purchased  not  to  advance  standardization; 
rather,  it  was  part  of  a  quid-pro-quo  package  designed  to  partially 
offset  the  British  purchase  of  the  United  States'  Trident  Missile. 

It  was  a  $300  million  sacrifice  to  secure  a  $2.5  billion  sale.^ 

After  fighting  Roland  tooth  and  nail  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  to  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  thus  minimizing  the  effect 
on  employment).  Congress  (the  House)  did  not  raise  any  serious 
challenges  to  the  purchase  of  the  Rapier  even  though  it  actually 
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cost  the  United  States  jobs  because  of  the  reduced  buy  of  Roland 
which  went  with  it.  In  this  case,  one  particular  sub-goverasent 
was  sacrificed  to  larger  d ones tic  Interests. 

Thus,  the  lesson  with  Roland  is  that  when  dealing  with 
standardization  packages  in  which  a  United  Statea  designed  system 
is  in  competition  with  a  foreign  designed  system,  the  Congress  will 
strongly  resist  the  foreign  system  even  if  the  foreign  system  is 
technologically  superior  and  well  advanced  in  time  and  even  though 
employment  impact  is  minimal.  However,  a  domestic  system  (which  the 
Roland  in  a  sense  had  become  by  this  time)  will  be  sacrificed  to  a 
foreign  competitor  if  it  is  part  of  a  larger  package  deal  and  its 
sacrifice  locks  in  a  larger  sale  of  United  States  equipment. 
Standardization  concerns  are  clearly  minimal  in  these  package 
arrangements  as  the  Rapier  buy  illustrates. 

The  MAG-58  case  illustrates  the  same  lesson.  Purchase  of 
the  Belgian  MAG-58  machine  gun  over  the  United  States  made  M60E2 
was  minimally  influenced  by  standardization  concerns  (see  my  argu¬ 
ments  in  Chapter  VIII  regarding  its  impact  on  standardization) . 

Rather,  in  spite  of  official  denials  to  the  contrary,  it  was  part 
of  the  P-16  package,  designed  to  influence  the  Belgian  decision  on 
the  F-16.  However,  because  it  was  cast  as  a  standardization  issue, 
the  Maine  congressional  delegation  was  given  free  rein  to  attack  it 
politically,  thus  tying  it  up  in  the  courts  for  a  lengthy  period. 

Had  DOD  linked  it  to  the  F-16  purchase  and  sought  to  include  Maine's 
Maremont  Corporation  into  the  package  and  bring  the  Maine  congressional 
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delegation  into  the  deal,  a  significant  political  battle  could 
probably  have  been  avoided.  However,  hanging  alone  as  it  was,  it 
waa  fair  game  for  the  politics  of  the  low  policy  arena. 

The  Specialty  Metals  (Chapter  IX)  and  Standardisation  Policy 
Language  (end  of  Chapter  IV)  case  studies  are  excellent  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  low-high  dichotomy  at  work.  Since  no  specific  system 
was  at  stake  in  either,  the  debate  developed  along  philosophical 
lines.  The  House,  most  susceptible  to  low  policy  interests,  con¬ 
sistently  opposed  the  standardization  policy  language  and  the  waiver 
of  the  Specialty  Metals  Clause.  The  Senate,  more  in  tune  with  high 
policy  concerns,  consistently  opposed  the  House,  supporting  both. 

This  is  as  the  theoretical  framework  developed  as  Chapter  III  predicts. 
No  significant  changes  to  this  basic  pattern  are  likely,  especially 
for  the  House.  Domestic  interests  and  low  issues  will  continue  to 
receive  primary  emphasis  there.  The  Senate,  as  a  whole,  will  continue 
to  be  more  supportive  of  the  high  policy  goals  of  military  effective¬ 
ness  and  cost  savings  and  will  be  more  willing  than  the  House  to 
make  the  sacrifices  which  implementation  of  standardization  policy 
will  require. 

However,  the  recent  national  election  has  changed  this 
situation  somewhat,  as  it  modified  more  than  the  philosophical  make¬ 
up  of  the  Senate.  The  new  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  completely  modified  the  subcommittee  structure. 
Previously  a  weapons  system  first  surfaced  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee's  subcommittee  on  research  and  development.  That 
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subcommittee  had  traditionally  baan  totally  supportive  of  standardisa¬ 
tion  (Sanatora  Nunn ,  Culver,  and  McIntyre  being  the  driving  forces). 
From  there,  it  vent  to  the  procurement  subcommittee  which,  although 
critical  of  at  leaat  one  standardisation  program  (the  Roland)  became 
involved  too  far  down  the  road  to  serloualy  challenge  any  sy -'  em 
(Senatora  Harry  Byrd,  Thurmond  and  Goldwater  were  all  hostile  to  the 
Roland).  The  Republican  majority  in  the  new  97th  Congress  did  away 

with  the  development  stage  subeoanittee  structure.  Substituting 

2 

Instead  functional  subcommittees.  Rather  than  monitor  a  program 
first  in  the  research  and  development  subcommittee  and  then  in  the 
procurement  subcomittee ,  a  single  subcommittee  now  monitors  a  system 
through  its  entire  life  cycle.  Most  standardization  programs,  being 
of  a  conventional  nature,  will  come  under  the  purview  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  Tactical  Warfare,  headed  now  by  Senator  Goldwater  with 
Senators  Thurmond  and  Byrd  key  members.  Senators  McIntyre  aiid  Culver 
are  gone  from  the  Senate  and  the  only  subcommittee  which  Senator  Nunn 
sits  on  with  any  responsibility  over  standardisation  is  the  sub- 

3 

committee  on  Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection. 

The  restructured  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  thus  throws 
standardization  programs  almost  exclusively  to  a  subcommittee,  three 
members  of  which  have  opposed  at  least  one  major  Standardisation 
program  (see  the  Roland  case  study)  and  headed  by  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  (R-AZ)  who  has  adamantly  opposed  standardisation  in  the 
past . ^  That  Goldwater 's  opposition  continues  was  reinforced  in  an 
interview  in  April  of  1981  with  Mr.  Robert  Blackvlll,  Principal  Deputy 


to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affaire,  United 
States  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Blackwlll  noted  that  the  support 
which  had  existed  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  had  under¬ 
gone  significant  change  which  in  large  part  was  attributable  to 
Senator  Goldwater's  new  position  of  power. ^  While  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  may  still  be  supportive 
of  standardization,  the  decentralized,  specialized  nature  of  even 
that  body  means  that  the  subcommittee  which  has  primary  responsibllty 
for  a  program  can  significantly  shape  the  program  to  its  desires. 

This  bodes  poorly  for  standardization  programs  in  the  future. 

Where  does  this  leave  the  standardization  issue  then?  Clearly 
one  point  stands  out:  the  best  prospects  for  successful  rationaliza¬ 
tion  in  NATO  exist  at  the  level  of  interoperability.  Accordingly, 
the  majority  of  the  NATO  and  DOD  efforts,  although  not  the  most 
publicized,  are  taking  place  at  this  level.  Dr.  Malcolm  R.  Currie, 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  emphasized  this  point: 

In  terms  of  NATO  forces  effectiveness,  the  standardization/ 
interoperability  payoff  is  great.  However,  we  are  still  find¬ 
ing  our  way  in  this  endeavor,  and  realize  that  some  of  our 
prior  notions  need  revision.  For  example,  it  is  now  clear 
that  the  largest  immediate  payoff  in  NATO  forces  effectiveness 
Is  not  in  standardized  major  weapons  systems  but  in  such  things 
as  ammunition,  bomb  racks,  communications,  doctrine,  procedures, 
training,  and  logistics  support.  We  are  placing  increased 
emphasis  on  these  short-term  objectives.^' 

Currie,  in  effect,  is  arguing  for  a  stronger  focus  on  interoperability 

rather  than  on  standardisation. 

At  the  very  least,  the  growing  concern  with  standardization 
has  caused  NATO  members  to  look  at  the  problem  really  carefully  for 
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the  £lret  time.  In  many  cases,  no  dsts  was  available  on  what 
systems  were  or  were  not  interoperable;  that  is,  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  document  what  munitions  or  ammunition  was  compatible  with 
which  aircraft,  which  fuels  or  fuel  nozzles  were  common,  which  air¬ 
fields  could  service  which  aircraft,  etc.  As  the  POD  Second  Report 
to  Congress  on  Rationalization/Standardization  shows,  significant 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  area . ^ 

Progress  in  standardization  at  this  level  is  politically 
possible  primarily  because  it  poses  no  threat  to  any  member  of  the 
sub-government  structure.  Domestic  Industry  is  not  challenged  by 
it  and  may  indeed  benefit  by  new  requirements.  No  significant 
threat  to  the  military  services  is  posed  by  the  rather  simple  changes 
required.  Hence,  pressures  on  the  committees  and  subcommittees  and 
on  Individual  congressmen  are  unlikely  to  develop. 

However,  as  noted  in  the  Introduction,  the  logic  Inherent 
in  standardization  has  created  intense  pressures  on  governments  to 
pursue  full  standardization  as  a  policy  goal.  As  elaborated  on 
extensively,  the  threats  posed  by  attempts  at  total  standardization 
of  major  weapon  systems  are  clear.  While  the  DOD  position,  calling 
for  joint  production  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  through 
licensing  arrangements,  is  potentially  diffusing,  numerous  problems 
still  remain.  As  long  as  domestic  interests  perceive  a  threat  from 
standardization,  challenges  such  as  occurred  with  the  Belgian  machine 
gun  purchase  (led  by  the  Maine  congressional  delegation)  will  be  the 
rule,  effectively  tying  up  procurement  actions  and  blocking 
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standardization.  The  Army  experience  with  the  Roland  illustrates 
another  problea.  The  Americanization  of  the  Roland  has  encountered 
numerous  problems  and  cost  overruns.  While  this  can  be  understood 
given  the  lack  of  previous  experience  in  "Americanizing"  a  system 
of  this  complexity,  it  is  tending  to  become  a  rallying  point  in  the 
services,  industry  and  Congress  against  future  purchases  of  major 
foreign  systems.  Had  one  wished  to  create  a  negative  environment 
for  future  endeavors  of  this  nature,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
do  as  much  harm  deliberately  as  the  Army  and  Hughes  Aircraft  Company 
(and  Boeing)  have  done  unintentionally  with  the  Roland. 

The  major  problem  for  standardization  is  that,  with  the 
continued  emphasis  on  standardization  as  a  policy  goal  (even  if  only 
lip  service  is  paid  to  it),  all  programs  pursued  under  the  cloak  of 
standardization  will  be  challenged  by  low  policy  interests  in  a 
"knee-jerk"  opposition  to  standardization  in  general  based  In  part 
on  fear  of  where  it  might  lead.  As  a  result,  many  projects  which 
are  not  a  challenge  to  domestic  interests  (largely  those  focusing  on 
interoperability — the  German  120-nm  gun  is  a  good  example)  will  be 
damaged  because  of  their  association  with  standardization.  In  the 
process,  the  focus  on  standardization,  because  of  the  opposition  it 
creates,  may  ironically  hurt  many  projects  which  could  significantly 
improve  NATO's  defense  capabilities  without  challenging  domestic 
interests. 

In  sum,  then,  the  future  for  standardization  is  bleak.  As 
noted  earlier  in  discussing  the  problem  of  interdependence,  the 
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unwillingness  or  inability  of  developed  nations  to  create  structures 
or  institutions  within  which  Issues  of  interdependence,  with 
standardization  being  an  ideal  exaaple,  can  be  routinely  handled 
makes  any  systematic  progress  highly  unlikely.  Rather,  ad  hoc, 
one-for-one  projects  will  likely  be  the  rule.  Thi^  will  require 
that  the  costs  and  benefits  of  each  individual  project  be  carefully 
balanced  between  nations,  further  complicating  the  process  (as 
opposed  to  long-term  balancing  over  many  projects  and  long  periods 
of  time).  The  clash  of  low  with  high  politics,  when  it  requires  or 
is  manifested  in  attempts  to  take  advantage  of  the  potential  benefits 
of  interdependence  without  sacrificing  elements  of  national 
sovereignty,  will  preclude  any  significant  progress  towards  long¬ 
term  rationalization  of  defense  cooperation. 
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AS  ARC 

ASPR 

ATGM 

AWACS 

CBW 

CNAD 

CODSIA 

COEA 

D ARC CM 

DAS 

DCP 

DDR&E 

DOD 

DPC 

DSARC 

ECCM 

EPG 

Eurogroup 

Euronad 

FLIR 

FN 

FOW 

FRG 


APPENDIX  1 

GLOSSARY  OF  ACRONYMS 

Afmy  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council 

Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation 

Anti-Tank  Guided  Missiles 

Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 

Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare 

Conference  of  National  Armaments  Directors  (NATO) 

Council  of  Defense  and  Space  Industry  Association 

Cost  and  Operational  Effectiveness  Analysis 

Army  Material  Development  and  Readiness  Command 

Defense  Audit  Service 

Decision  Coordinating  Paper 

Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering/ 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Engineering 

Department  of  Defense 

Defense  Production  Committee  (NATO) 

Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council 

Electronic  Counter-Counter  Measures 

European  Program  Group  (later  IEPG:Independent- 
European  Program  Group) 

European  Members  of  NATO  (European  Group)  less 
France,  Portugal,  and  Iceland 

European  National  Armaments  Directors 

Forward  Looking  Infrared  (thermal  imaging  device) 

Fabrique  National*:  (Belgian  manufacturer  of  the 
MAG-58  machine  gun) 

Family  of  Weapons 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
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FSED 

FY 

GAO 

GSA 

IEPG 

IFF 

IOC 

ISA 

LRPA 

LTDP 

MAS 

MBT 

MENS 

MOU 

MRBF 

MRBS 

MRCA 

NAPR 

NATO 

NBMR 

NIAG 

OJCS 

(MB 

OSD 

PA&E 

PAPS 

R&D 

RDT&E 

RFP 


Full-Scale  Engineering  Development 
Fiscal  Year 

General  Accounting  Office 

General  Services  Administration 

Independent  European  Program  Group 

Identification  Friend  or  Foe 

Initial  Operational  Capability 

International  Security  Af fairs/Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs 

Long-Range  Patrol  Aircraft 

Long-Term  Defense  Program  (NATO) 

Military  Agency  for  Standardization  (NATO) 

Main  Battle  Tank 

Mission  Element  Need  Statement 

Memorandum  of  Understanding 

Mean  Rounds  Between  Failure 

Mean  Rounds  Between  Stoppage 

Multi-Role  Combat  Aircraft  (Tornado)  developed 
by  Germany,  Britain,  and  Italy 

NATO  Armaments  Planning  Review 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

NATO  Basic  Military  Requirement 

NATO  Industrial  Advisory  Group 

Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation/Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Program  Analysis 
and  Evaluation 

Periodic  Armaments  Planning  System  (NATO) 
Research  and  Development 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation 
Request  for  Proposal 
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ROC 

RSI 

RSI  Subcoonlttee 


SHORAD 

STANAGS 

TAD 

TRADOC 

USAF 

USA 

WEU 


Required  Operational  Capability 

Rationalization,  Standardization  and  Inter¬ 
operability 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee’s  Special 
Subcommittee  on  NATO  Standardization,  Inter¬ 
operability  and  Readiness,  established  during 
the  85th  Congress 

Short-Range  Air  Defense 

Standardization  Agreements 

Trans-Atlantic  Dialogue 

U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 

United  States  Air  Force 

United  States  Army 

Western  European  Union 
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GLOSSARY  OF  KEY  ACTORS  AND  OTHER  INDIVIDUALS  NOTED 
IN  THE  TEXT  AND  POSITION (S)  HELD 


Alexander,  Clifford  L. 

Augustine,  Norman  R. 

Babers,  Donald  M. ,  Brig  Gen,  USA 
Baer,  Robert  J. ,  Maj  Gen,  USA 
Bartlett,  Dewey  F. 

Basil,  Robert  A. 

Battista,  Anthony  R. 

Bowman,  Richard  C.,  Maj  Gen,  USAF 

Brickel,  James  R. ,  Maj  Gen,  USAF 

Brooks,  Jack 


Secretary  of  the  Army,  February 
1977  to  January  1981 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Any  for 
Research  and  Development,  September 
1973  to  May  1975 

Project  Manager,  XM-1  Tank,  July 
1977  to  present 

Project  Manager,  XM-1  Tank,  Septem¬ 
ber  1972  to  June  1977 

U.S.  Senator,  R-OK,  member.  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Manpower  and  Personnel 

Assistant  Director  for  International 
Programs,  Office  of  the  Director  for 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
March  1971  to  December  1977 

Professional  staff  member.  House 
Armed  Services  Committee 

-  Deputy  Defense  Advisor  to  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  NATO, 
1973-1975 

-  Director,  European  and  NATO 
Affairs,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter¬ 
national  Security  Affairs,  1975  to 
present 

Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
USAF,  for  Research,  Development 
and  Acquisition,  1978-1981 

U.S.  Congressman,  D-TX,  Chairman 
of  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislation  and  National  Security 


Brown,  Harold 


Bronman,  Harold  L. 

Byrd,  Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Callaghan,  Thomas  A. ,  Jr. 

Callahan,  Vincent  A. 
Callaway,  Howard  H. 

Clements,  William  P. 

Cohen,  William  S. 

Cooksey,  Howard  H. ,  Gen,  USA 

Culver,  John  C. 

Currie,  Malcolm  R. 

Deane,  John  R.,  Lt  Gen,  USA 


Secretary  o£  Defense,  January  1977 
to  January  1981 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Installations  and  Logistics, 

October  1974  to  December  1976 

U.S.  Senator,  I-VA,  member  of  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee 

Director,  Allied  Interdependence 
Project,  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies,  Georgetown 
University 

President,  Specialty  Metals  Divi¬ 
sion,  Colt  Industries,  Inc. 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  May  1973  to 
July  1975 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 

February  1973  to  January  1977 

U.S.  Congressman,  R-ME,  now  Senator, 
member  of  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
for  Research,  Development  and  Ac¬ 
quisition,  1975-1977 

U.S.  Senator,  D-IA,  member  of  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee;  Chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  research  and 
development  following  Senator 
McIntyre 

-  Corporate  Vice-President  of  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company,  prior  to  1973 

-  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  1973-1977 

-  Vice  President  for  Missile  Sys¬ 
tems,  Hughes  Aircraft  Company, 

1977  to  present 

Chief  of  the  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Office,  U.S.  Army,  1973-1975 
(Office  was  the  predecessor  to  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Research,  Development  and  Ac¬ 
quisition) 
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Dickinson,  William  L. 

Duncan,  Charles  W. 
Eberhard,  Hans  L. 

Edging ton,  Walter  R. 

Edwards,  Jack 

Emery,  David  F. 

Feir,  Philip  R. ,  Gen,  USA 

Fettlg,  Lester  A. 

Fine,  Hyman 


Fish,  Howard,  Lt  Gen,  USAF 
Ford,  John  J. 

Frost,  Ellen  L. 


Genscher,  Hans  Dietrich 
Giaimo,  Robert  N. 


U.S.  Congressman,  R-AL,  member  of 
subcommittee  on  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment,  House  Armed  Services 
Committee 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 

January  1977  to  January  1978 

Director  of  Research,  West  German 
Defense  Ministry 

Chairman,  Export-Import  Committee 
for  Government  Division  of  the 
Electronics  Industries  Association 

U.S.  Congressman,  R-AL,  member  of 
House  Appropriations  Committee, 
subcommittee  on  Defense 

U.S.  Congressman,  R-ME 

Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  for  Research  and  Acquisi¬ 
tion,  1975-1978 

Administrator  for  Federal  Procure¬ 
ment  Policy,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget 

-  Professional  Staff  Member,  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  sub¬ 
committee  on  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  1969-1977 

-U.S.  Representative  for  Euro¬ 
missile,  1977  to  present 

Director  of  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency 

Staff  Director,  House  Armed 
Services  Committee 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Economic 
Affairs,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter¬ 
national  Security  Affairs,  1977- 
1981 

West  German  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs 

U.S.  Congressman,  D-CT,  member 
House  Appropriations  Committee, 
subcommittee  on  Defense 
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Goldwater,  Barry 

Hahn,  Thomas  S. 

Hathaway,  William 
Hill is,  Elwood  H. 

Hoffmann,  Martin  1 
Ichord,  Richard  H 

Jackson,  Henry  M. 
Keith,  Donald  R. , 

Kerwin,  Walter  T., 
Koehler ,  John  J - , 

Komer,  Robert  W. 


U.S.  Senator,  R-AZ,  member  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  General  Procurement. 

Now  (1981)  Chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Tactical  Warfare 

Counsel  to  the  Special  Subcomittee 
on  NATO  Standardization,  Interopera¬ 
bility  and  Readiness,  House  Armed 
Services  Committee 

D.  U.S.  Senator,  D-ME 

U.S.  Congressman,  R-IN,  member 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
XM-1  Tank  Panel 

l.  Secretary  of  the  Army,  August  1975 

to  January  1977 

U.S.  Congressman,  D-MO,  member  of 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Chairman  of  subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development  following  Senator 
Culver 

U.S.  Senator,  D-WA,  member  of 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 

Lt  Gen,  USA  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
for  Research,  Development  and 
Acquisition,  1978  to  present 

,  Jr.,  Gen,  USA  Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  1974-1978 

Maj  Gen,  USA  Commanding  General  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Defense  Center,  Fort  Bliss,  TX 

-  Consultant  to  the  RAND  Corporation 

-  Special  Consultant  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  on  NATO  Affairs, 

1977 

-  Advisor  to  the  Secretary  and 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
NATO  Affairs,  September  1977  to 
August  1979 

-  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy,  August  1979  to  January  1981 
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LaBerge,  Walter  B. 

-  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 

Force  for  Research  and  Development, 
1973-1976 

-  Assistant  Secretary  General  of 

NATO  for  Defense  Support,  1976-1977 

-  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  July 
1977  to  September  1979 

-  Principal  Deputy  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research 
and  Engineering,  September  1979  to 
June  1981 

Lax,  Joe,  Brig  Gen,  USA 

Project  Manager  for  the  Roland 

Missile 

Leber,  Georg 

West  German  Minister  of  Defense 

Luna,  Joseph  H.A.H. 

Secretary  General  of  NATO,  1971- 

Mann,  Siegfried 

Director  of  Development,  West 

German  Defense  Ministry 

McIntyre,  Thomas  J. 

U.S.  Senator,  D-NH,  Chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 

Magill,  Henry  F.,  Col,  USA 

Project  Manager,  SHORAD 

Mahon,  George  H. 

U.S.  Congressman,  D-TX,  Chairman, 
House  Appropriations  Committee 

Miner,  Edward  A. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Research  and  Development ,  November 
1975  to  May  1977 

Muskie,  Edmund  S. 

U.S.  Senator,  D-ME 

Nunn,  Sam 

U.S.  Senator,  D-GA,  member  of 

Senate  Armed  Services,  Chairman  of 
subcommittee  on  manpower  and 

personnel 

Packard,  David 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  1969- 
1971 

Parker,  Robert  N. 

-  Principal  Deputy  Director  of  De¬ 
fense  Research  and  Engineering, 

August  1973  to  June  1977 

-  Acting  Director,  DDR&E,  January 
to  June  1977 

Perry,  William 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  Engineering,  April 

1977  to  January  1981 

Perry,  William 
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Pierre,  Percy  A. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Research,  Development  and  Acquisi¬ 
tion  (formerly  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment),  June  1977  to  January  1981 

Polk,  Janes  H. ,  Gen,  USA  (Ret) 

Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Army  in 
Europe  and  Seventh  Army,  1966-1971 

Port,  A.  Tyler 

Assistant  Secretary  General  of  NATO 
for  Defense  Support,  1967-1973 

Price,  Melvin 

U.S.  Congressman,  D-IL,  Chairman, 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 

Rumsfeld,  Donald  H. 

Secretary  of  Defense,  November  1975 
to  January  1977 

Schlesinger,  James  R. 

Secretary  of  Defense,  July  1973  to 
November  1975 

Schrontz,  Frank 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Installations  and  Logistics, 
October  1973  to  February  1976 

Shields,  Roger 

Vice-President,  Chemical  Bank  of 

New  York 

Shilllto,  Barry  J. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Installations  and  Logistics, 

February  1969  to  June  1973 

Sikes,  Robert  L.F.  (Bob) 

U.S.  Congressman,  D-FL,  member  of 
House  Appropriations  Committee, 
subcommittee  on  Defense 

Stennis,  John  C. 

U.S.  Senator,  D-MS,  Chairman,  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  (to  1981) 
and  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the 
Department  of  the  Defense,  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  (to  1981) 

Stevenson,  Charles  A. 

Legislative  Assistant  for  Defense 
and  Foreign  Policy,  Senator  John 
Culver,  D-IA 

Stratton,  Samuel  S. 

U.S.  Congressman,  D-NY,  Chairman, 
subcommittee  on  investigations  and 
XM-1  tank  panel,  House  Armed 

Services  Committee 

Taft,  Robert,  Jr. 

U.S.  Senator,  R-OH,  member  of 
subcommittee  on  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment,  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 

Taft,  Robert,  Jr 
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APPENDIX  3 

OVERVIEW  OF  TANK  STANDARDIZATION 
ATTEMPTS 


A.  Overview  of  Standardization  Attempts 

1.  First  United  States/German  attempt:  1957  (with  French) 

2.  Second  United  States/German  attempt:  1963-1970  (MBT-70) 

3.  Third  United  States/German  attempt:  1974-  (XM-l/Leopard) 

B.  Summary  of  Significant  Events,  XM-l/Leopard  II 

1.  Memorandum  of  Understanding:  December  12,  1974 

2.  Addendum  1  to  MOU:  August  4,  1976  (second  draft;  first 
draft  was  killed  by  the  Army  with  the  help  of  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  William  Clements) 

-Addendum  deferred  the  decision  from  July  22,  1976  (General 
Motors  appears  to  have  been  the  winner)  to  November  1976 
(Chrysler  won) 

-Competition  was  still  on,  but  the  two  countries  would  also 
seek  to  assure  commonality  of  major  pieces  of  equipment 
(engine  and  gun  primarily) 

3.  Addition  to  Addendum  to  MOU:  January  12,  1977 

-Extended  gun  competition  to  December  30,  1977. (but  only  on 
part  of  the  United  States;  Germany  was  free  to  go  ahead 
with  its  own  120  mm  gun) 

-Ended  competition  between  the  United  States  and  German 
tanks 

-Compare  only  the  subsystems  listed  in  Addendum  1 

-March  1977:  Army  started  criticism  of  Leopard  II  to 
justify  their  reluctance  to  select  it 

4.  Joint  Agreement:  May  19,  1977 

-Reemphasized  commonality 

-Apology  to  Germany  by  the  United  States  for  criticism  of 
Leopard  II 

C.  Gun  Memorandum  of  Understanding 

1.  Original  Tripartite  Agreement  (United  States,  Germany, 
Britain) 

-Agreement  to  enter  competition:  March  1974 
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-Competition;  late  1975  (United  States,  105  mm;  Britain, 

110  mm,  Germany,  120  mm) 

-Decision:  January-March  1976:  mixed  decision.  The  105  mm 
was  seen  as  best  for  short-term  but  the  120  mm  was  seen  as 
needed  in  the  long-term. 

-Result:  The  United  States  went  with  its  105  mm,  Germany 
went  with  their  120  nan  smoothbore,  and  the  British  began 
development  of  a  120  mm  rifled  bore. 

2.  United  States/British  MOU:  July  14,  1976 

-The  United  States  agreed  to  test  the  new  British  120  mm 
gun  which  was  to  be  available  in  March  of  1977 

3.  United  States/German  Addendum  1  to  MOU:  August  4,  1976 

-Formalized  the  agreement  to  standardize  on  a  105  mm  or 
120  mm  gun.  Allowed  for  the  possibility  of  selecting  the 
British  120  mm  gun,  although  this  was  not  explicit  in  the 
Addendum.  A  decision  was  to  be  reached  by  January  15,  1977 
interestingly,  the  British  gun  would  not  yet  be  available. 

4.  Addition  to  Addendum:  January  12,  1977 

-Extended  the  gun  decision  date  to  December  30,  1977  to 
allow  testing  of  the  British  gun;  but  only  for  the  United 
States.  Germany  was  free  to  go  ahead  with  their  decision 
without  waiting  for  the  British  gun.  In  effect,  this 
meant  Germany  would  go  with  their  own  120  mm.  The  United 
States  was  still  committed  to  comparing  all  three  guns. 

5.  Decision:  The  United  States  selected  the  German  120  mm  gun. 
The  XM-1  was  to  carry  this  gun  although  the  first  1500  or  so 
would  be  initially  fitted  with  the  United  States’  105  gun, 
with  the  possibility  of  later  conversion  to  the  120. 

D.  Significant  Dates 

1.  Decision  on  tanks:  November  12,  1976  (Chrysler  won) 

2.  Decision  on  gun:  January  31,  1978  (the  German  120  mm  won) 


APPENDIX  4 


MAG- 58  CHRONOLOGY 


Chronology  by  Groups 
of  Actions 

I .  General : 

April  1975:  MAG-58,  a  Belgian  machine  gun,  la  introduced  aa  a 

competitor  for  the  Army' a  new  armored  machine  gun;  front  runner 
up  to  this  point  was  Maremont  Corporation's  M60E2,  which  was 
produced  in  Saco,  Maine. 

II.  GAO  Investigation  #1: 

August  7,  1975:  Senator  Muskie  (D-ME)  requested  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  oversee  the  competitive  testing  of  the  two 
machine  guns.  He  accuses  Army/DOD  of  an  under-the-table  deal 
which  will  result  in  massive  unemployment  in  Maine.  GAO 
report  issued  March  23,  1976  declares  evaluation  to  be 
generally  fair — found  no  evidence  of  a  "deal." 

III.  a.  Congress:  Rumsfeld's  nomination  as  Secretary  of  Defense: 

During  the  hearings  on  November  12-13,  1975  Senator  Muskie 
introduces  a  number  of  questions  dealing  with  the  role  of 
the  F-16  in  the  decision  and  attempts  to  elicit  from 
Rumsfeld  (without  success)  a  response  favorable  to  Maremont. 


b.  Congress:  FY  1977  Authorization  Act: 

1.  In  early  1976,  just  weeks  before  the  Army  decision 


r 
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was  expected  (rumors  were  already  rampant  that  the 
MAG-58  had  won),  Muskle  submitted  a  number  of  pointed 
questions  to  the  Army  during  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearings  on  the  FY  1977  Authorization  Bill. 

2.  Conflicting  demands  were  being  made  on  DOD  and  the  Army 
by  various  groups  of  Senators.  A  number  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  (led  by  Nunn  probably)  were 
backing  the  MAG-58  and  wrote  Rumsfeld  supporting  it. 
Muskie  also  wrote  Rumsfeld  challenging  the  other  group 
of  Senators  and  supporting  the  Maremont  gun. 

3.  March  29,  1976:  Army  decides  to  go  with  the  MAG-58. 

4.  May  24,  1976:  Muskie  and  Hathaway  begin  a  challenge 
to  the  standardization  policy  language  in  the  FY  1977 
Authorization  Bill.  The  challenge  was  launched  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  would  have  virtually  gutted  the  spirit 
of  the  standardization  amendments  by  making  cost  a 
dominant  factor,  and  by  requiring  reports  to  Congress 
30  days  prior  to  any  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
to  purchase  equipment  as  part  of  an  offset.  Muskie  and 
Hathaway  compromised  after  two  days  with  an  amendment  ,] 

i 

which  required  only  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  report 
all  offset  agreements  to  Congress  within  30  days  after 
the  agreement  was  reached.  An  additional  colloquy 


between  Culver,  Muskie  and  Hathaway  clarified  that  the 


standardization  policy  amendment  would  not  be 
retroactive.  This  precluded  the  M60E2/MAG-58  ?ssue  from 
coming  under  the  more  lenient  rules  which  would  have 
favored  procurement  of  the  Belgian  gun.  (The  new 
amendment  gave  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  authority 
to  waive  the  Buy  America  provisions  by  determining  that 
United  States  purchase — vice  purchase  in  Europe  to 
advance  standardization — is  not  in  the  public  interest.) 

5.  June  25,  1976:  Conference  Committee  amended  standardi¬ 
zation  language  in  the  Authorization  Act  to  require 
the  Secretary  to  take  into  "consideration  cost, 
function,  quality  and  availability  of  equipment"  pur¬ 
chased  under  the  standardization  policy. 

6.  June  30,  1976:  Debate  on  the  House  and  Senate  floors 
over  House  conference  amendment  to  standardization 
amendment  which  required  consideration  of  costs.  The 
House,  led  by  Congressman  Cohen  of  Maine  argued  that 
the  cost  restriction  limited  also  the  authority  to 
waive  the  Buy  America  Act,  a  position  which  favored 
the  Maine  gun;  the  Senate  argued  that  it  did  not. 

Muskie  again  joined  the  colloquy  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  reaffirm  that  the  amendment  was  not  retroactive. 

Congress:  International  Security  Assistance  Program 

legislation: 
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1.  June  11,  1976:  Hathaway  amendment  to  the  International 
Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  for 
1976  required  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  furnish  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Committee  on  International  Relations  additional 
information  on  the  impact  on  domestic  producers  of  all 
quid-pro-quo  standardization  agreements  (to  include 
purchases  as  well  as  sales) .  The  original  bill  required 
only  that  the  Secretary  inform  the  Committee  of  any 
sales  of  defense  equipment  worth  over  a  certain  amount. 

2.  June  15,  1977:  Hathaway  amendment  to  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Act  of  1977  added  new  reporting 
requirements  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Essentially 
the  amendment  was  the  same  as  the  1976  amendment  but 
applied  to  a  new  bill  which  tasked  the  Secretary  with 
preparing  a  report  on  all  arms  sales  since  1972. 

Hathaway  amendment  required  that  the  report  also  include 
impact  analyses  of  the  effect  on  domestic  producers  of 
purchases  of  foreign  made  equipment  resulting  from  any 
quid-pro-quo  agreements  since  1972  (i.e. ,  the  MAG-58/ 
F-16  "deal"). 

d.  Congress:  FY  1977  Appropriations: 

1.  March  29,  1976:  Army  MAG-58  decision. 

2.  June  17,  1976:  The  House  members  from  Maine  attack. 
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on  the  floor,  the  FY  1977  Appropriations  line  item 
appropriating  $15.1  million  to  buy  machine  guns  (money 
to  buy  whatever  gun  ultimately  is  chosen).  In  spite 
of  extensive  debate,  the  amendment  to  delete  the  funds 
lost. 

3.  July  22,  1976:  The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
favorably  reported  the  $15.1  million  but  qualified  it 
as  dependent  on  the  pending  GAO  review  (which  the 
District  Court  had  already  done). 

4.  September  3,  1976:  Conference  Committee  reports  the 
$15.1  million  as  qualified  for  machine  gun  procurement. 

e.  Congress:  FY  1976  Reprogramming: 

July  28,  1976:  Senator  Hathaway  challenged,  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  the  reprogramming  of 
$5.9  million  for  purchase  of  machine  guns  during  the 
remainder  of  FY  1976.  He  sought  to  (a)  kill  the 
funds  or,  (b)  to  qualify  the  funds  as  contingent  on  the 
GAO  decision  (which, again,  the  District  Court  had 
already  done) .  Apparently  he  succeeded  in  killing  the 
reprogramming  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the 
other  three  committees  which  would  have  to  approve  it 
ever  held  hearings  (the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  and  the  House  Appropriations  Committee) . 
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IV.  Court/GAO  Actions: 

a.  March  29,  1976:  Array  MAG-58  decision. 

b.  April  7,  1976:  Maremont  filed  protest  with  the  GAO. 

c.  May  19,  1976:  Maremont/Maine  delegation  brought  suit  in 
District  Court  to  enjoin  the  Army  from  awarding  the  contract 
to  Fabrique  Nationale. 

d.  Late  May/early  June:  Originally  the  hearing  was  set 
for  this  period,  but  by  agreement  with  the  Army  and 
Maremont,  it  was  moved  back  to  July  1;  the  Army  agreed  to 
take  no  action  until  the  court  decision  or  until  July  7, 
whichever  came  first. 

e.  July  1,  1976:  Court  issued  preliminary  injunction  en¬ 
joining  Army  from  awarding  the  contract  until  five  days 
after  the  GAO  decision. 

f.  August  20,  1976:  GAO  decision  goes  against  Maremont. 

g.  August  25,  1976:  Preliminary  injunction  expires;  no 
further  court  action  by  Maremont, 

Chronology  by  Events 

April  1975:  Maremont  Corporation,  a  machine  gun  manufacturer 

with  a  factory  in  Saco,  Maine,  the  frontrunner 
in  competition  for  the  new  Army  machine  gun, 
receives  competition  from  a  Belgian  gun,  the 
MAG-58.  Allegations  spread  that  the  United 
States  will  buy  the  Belgian  gun  as  part  of  a 


il 
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August  7,  1975: 


November  12-13, 

1975: 


March  1976: 


March  23,  1976: 

March  29,  1976: 
April  7,  1976: 


deal  to  convince  the  Belgians  to  buy  the  United 
States  F-16  fighter  aircraft. 

Senator  Muskle  (D-ME)  requests  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  investigate  the  competition. 
He  accuses  Army/DOD  of  an  under-the-table  deal 
which  will  cause  massive  unemployment  in  Maine. 

Senator  Muskle  questions  Donald  Rumsfeld  during 
hearings  on  his  nomination  to  be  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Tries,  without  success,  to  get  a 
commitment  from  Rumsfeld  to  buy  the  Maremont  gun. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld  under  pressure  from 
several  members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  buy  the  MAG-58;  Muskle  puts 
pressure  on  him  to  buy  the  Maremont  gun.  Muskle 
also  presses  issue  during  hearings  on  FY  1977 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization 
Bill. 

GAO  issues  report.  Declares  evaluation  to  be 
generally  fair;  finds  no  evidence  of  an  "offset" 
deal . 

Army  decision  to  buy  the  Belgian  MAG-58. 

Maremont  files  protest  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO). 
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May  19,  197  ?•; 


May  24-26,  1976: 


Late  May-early 

June: 


June  11,  1976: 


June  17,  1976: 


Maremont/Maine  Congressional  delegation  bring 
suit  in  District  Court;  hearing  set  for 
June  4,  1976. 

Senators  Muskie  and  Hathaway  try  on  Senate  floor 
to  gut  standardization  policy  language  in 
FY  1977  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Authorization  Bill;  settle  on  a  compromise  making 
the  language  non-retroactive  and  add  an  amend¬ 
ment  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  report 
all  offset  agreements. 

Court  hearing  moved  back  to  July  1,  1976.  Army 
agrees  not  to  award  contract  until  court 
decision  or  July  7,  whichever  comes  first. 
Senators  Hathaway  and  Muskie  amend  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1976  (PL  94-329)  to  expand  reporting 
analysis  requirements  on  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
include  offset  agreements  (i.e.,  purchases  from 
as  well  as  sales  to  foreign  countries) . 
Congressmen  Cohen  and  Emery  of  Maine  try  on 
House  floor  to  delete  $15.1  million  for  purchase 
of  machine  gun  ultimately  chosen  from  the  FY  1977 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Bill;  the 


attempt  failed. 
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Thuraond,  Strom 

Tindemans,  Leo 
Tucker,  Gardiner 

van  den  Boeynants,  Paul 
Vest,  George  S. 


Waible,  Leo  C.,  Col,  USA 

Walsh,  John 

Weyand,  Frederick  C.,  Gen,  USA 
White,  Justice  P. 

Woerner,  Manfred 


U.S.  Senator,  R-SC,  member  of  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee 

Belgian  Prime  Minister 

Assistant  Secretary  General  of  NATO 
for  Defense  Support,  1977-1981 

Belgian  Defense  Minister 

-  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Politico- 
Military  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
1974-1977 

-  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs,  June  1977  to  May 
1981 

Chief,  Missiles  and  Air  Defense 
Systems  Division,  U.S.  Army  Air  De¬ 
fense  Center,  Ft  Bliss,  TX 

Assistant  Secretary  General  of  NATO 
for  Defense  Support,  1977-1981 

Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff ,1973-1974, 
and  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  1974-1976 

Professional  staff  member.  House 
Armed  Services  Committee 

Chairman  of  the  Defense  Committee, 

West  German  Bundestag 
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June  25,  1976:  Conference  Committee  amended  standardization 

language  in  FY  1977  Appropriation  Authorization 
Act  to  require  the  Secretary  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  cost ,  function,  quality  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  equipment  purchased  under  the  standard¬ 
ization  policy. 

June  30- July  1, 

1976:  Colloquys  on  House  and  Senate  floors  on  con¬ 
ference  amendment  to  standardization  language  in 
FY  1977  Appropriation  Authorization  Bill: 

Question  was  whether  conference  amendment 
(requiring  considerations  of  cost,  etc.)  limited 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  waive  the  Buy 
America  Act.  The  House  said  yes;  the  Senate 
said  no. 

July  1,  1976:  District  Court  issues  preliminary  injunction 

enjoining  Army  from  awarding  machine  gun  contract 
until  five  days  after  the  GAO  reaches  its 
decision. 

July  14,  1976:  The  FY  1977  DOD  Appropriation  Authorization  Act 

signed  by  the  President;  contains  language 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  all 
offset  agreements  plus  authority  to  waive  Buy 
America  Act  for  standardization  procurements. 
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July  22,  1976: 


July  28,  1976: 


August  20,  1976: 
August  25,  1976: 

September  3,  1976: 


The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  reports 
favorably  the  $15.1  million  funding  for  machine 
guns  in  FY  1977  DOD  Appropriation  Bill  but 
qualifies  it  as  contingent  upon  resolution  of 
the  pending  dispute  (which  was  unnecessary  since 
the  court  decision  of  July  1,  1976  had  already 
ensured  this). 

Senator  Hathaway  challenged,  in  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  reprogramming  of 
$5.9  million  for  purchase  of  machine  guns  during 
the  remainder  of  FY  1976.  Apparently  the  Maine 
delegation  succeeded  in  killing  this  reprogram¬ 
ming  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the 
other  three  committees  which  would  have  to 
approve  it  ever  held  hearings  (the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Conmittees  and  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee) . 

GAO  decision  goes  against  Maremont. 

Preliminary  injunction  against  the  Army  awarding 
of  contract  expires  unchallenged  by  Maremont/ 
Maine  Congressional  delegation. 

Conference  Committee  reports  FY  1977  DOD 
Appropriation  Bill  with  $15.1  million  as 


qualified . 


Hathaway  amendment  to  the  International  Security 
Assistance  Act  of  1977  expanding  again  the 
reporting/analysis  requirement  on  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  with  respect  to  certain  offset 
agreements . 

Telephone  conversation  with  Maremont's  Saco, 
Maine  plant  revealed  that  no  more  than  200  of 
the  1200  workers  at  the  plant  were  affected  by 
the  loss  of  the  contract  (despite  initial 
predictions  that  the  plant  might  have  to  shut 
down  to  lesser  claims  predicting  up  to  600  lay¬ 
offs).  Furthermore,  at  least  175  of  the  200 
were  recalled  to  work  within  one  year  as  the 
result  of  new  contracts.  Only  some  25  workers 


were  not  rehired. 
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1972: 


1973: 


1973/1974: 


April  1975: 


APPENDIX  5 

SPECIALTY  METALS  CHRONOLOGY 

Senate  Armed  Services  Conmittee  and  House  Appropriations 
Committee  hearings  on  addition  of  specialty  metals  to 
protected  list  of  goods  in  FY  1973  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Bill.  DOD  reacted  mildly  against  proposal 
with  Senate  Appropriations  Conmittee  support;  their 
attempt  to  delete  the  inclusion  of  specialty  metals  was 
defeated  and  the  final  bill  included  specialty  metals. 
DOD,  concerned  with  procurement  restrictions,  tried  to 
get  specialty  metals  off  the  list  of  restricted  items 
but  failed.  The  DOD  Appropriation  Act  continued  and 
would  continue  until  1977  (FY  1978)  to  protect  specialty 
metals.  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  this  year  sup¬ 
ported  the  specialty  metals  restriction. 

Language  was  added  to  the  FY  1974  and  FY  1975  Appro¬ 
priation  Authorization  Bills  reaffirming  support  for  the 
existing  Buy  America  Act  (41  U.S.C.  lOa-d).  The 
language  was  redundant  with  the  Act,  but  did  provide  a 
"sense  of  the  Congress." 

Maremont  Corporation,  with  factory  in  Saco,  Maine,  the 
frontrunner  in  competition  for  the  new  Army  gun, 
receives  competition  from  a  Belgian  gun,  the  MAG-58. 
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February 

1976: 


March  29, 

1976: 

March  31, 

1976: 


April  7, 

1976: 


May  17, 

1976: 


Allegations  spread  that  the  United  States  will  buy  the 
Belgian  gun  as  part  of  a  trade  to  get  the  Belgians  to 
buy  the  United  States'  F-16  aircraft.  The  Specialty 
Metals  Clause  would  apply  to  this  procurement,  theoreti¬ 
cally  requiring  that  the  specialty  metals  for  the 
Belgian  gun  (if  it  was  purchased)  would  have  to  be 
melted  in  the  United  States. 

Army  informs  the  General  Accounting  Office  that 
specialty  metals  restrictions  pose  no  problems  in  the 
gun  contract;  Fabrique  Nationale  will  abide  by  the 
Specialty  Metals  Clause  if  it  wins  the  contract. 

Army  decides  to  buy  the  Belgian  MAG-58. 

Department  of  Defense  suggests  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  a  general  waiver  to  the 
Specialty  Metals  Clause  is  necessary  to  facilitate 
standardization.  Potential  problems  with  the  MAG-58 
procurement  due  to  these  restrictions  is  a  major  impetus 
for  DOD  attempts  to  amend  the  clause  to  allow  waiver. 

Maremont  files  protest  with  the  GAO. 

Maremont  files  an  addendum  to  its  original  protest  to 
the  GAO  charging  that  the  Belgian  procurement  violates 
the  Specialty  Metals  Clause  of  the  Appropriation  Act; 
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June  22, 

1976: 


July  22, 

1976: 


July  23, 

1976: 


July  30, 

1976: 


August  2, 

1976: 


also  questions  whether  the  use  of  United  States  specialty 
metals  would  affect  original  performance  of  gun. 

Presidential  amendment  to  his  FY  1977  Budget  Request 
asked  that  the  waiver  be  added  to  the  Specialty  Metals 
Clause.  Request  was  sent  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  as  the  House  had  already  taken  action  on  the 
bill,  ironically,  deleting  the  entire  Buy  National 
section. 

Senate  Appropriations  Committee  reports  favorably  the 
President's  request  for  the  waiver. 

Muskie  and  Hathaway  challenge,  in  a  letter  to  the 
President,  the  reason  for  his  requested  waiver  of  the 
restrictions,  noting  that  he  had  failed  to  report  any 
offset  agreements  which  might  make  such  a  waiver  neces¬ 
sary  as  required  by  the  FY  1977  Appropriation  Authoriza¬ 
tion  Bill  which  the  President  had  signed  on  July  14,  1976. 

Hathaway  sends  two  additional  letters  to  the  President 
regarding  the  waiver.  He  agrees  not  to  fight  it  if  the 
waiver  is  not  made  retroactive,  thereby  excluding  the 
MAG-58  from  the  possibility  of  a  waiver. 

Hathaway  compromise  amendment  which  reaffirmed  that  all 


offsets  must  be  reported  passes  Senate. 
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August  9, 

1976: 


August  20, 
1976: 


September  3 
1976: 


January  4, 
1977: 


June-July , 
19  77: 


Senate  accepts  entire  FY  1977  DOD  Appropriation  Bill 
with  waiver  authority  as  amended. 

GAO  decision  goes  against  Maremont,  GAO  sees  specialty 
metals  as  no  problem,  noting  that  all  parties  had  agreed 
to  use  United  States  metals  and  the  Army  had  agreed  to 
test  the  First  Article  carefully. 

Conference  Committee  deletes  the  waiver  with  the  Hathaway 
am.  .dment  and  restores  the  language  of  the  previous  four 
years.  This  does  not  directly  affect  the  MAG-58  as  the 
President  and  DOD  had  agreed  with  Muskie  and  Hathaway 
that  it  was  not  subject  to  the  waiver  in  any  case. 

The  Undersecretary  of  the  Army  waives  the  Specialty 
Metals  Clause  under  an  already  existing  waiver  authority: 
the  exemption  provided  for  waiver  If  United  States  pro¬ 
ducts  were  not  available.  No  United  States  manufacturer 
bid  on  the  offer  of  Fabrique  Nationale  due  to  too  small 
oi  quantity  of  required  specialty  metals! 

FY  1978  Appropriations  Hearings:  Both  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees  support  inclusion  of  the 
waiver.  DOD  launched  a  major  effort  to  include  the 


waiver . 
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July  19, 

1977: 


August  4, 
1977: 


September  21 
1977: 


April  4, 

1978: 


May  6,  1978: 


Hathaway  adds  his  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor 
requiring  reporting  of  offsets  to  the  waiver  authority 
in  the  FY  1978  Appropriations  Act. 

Waiver,  with  amendment,  emerges  intact  from  Conference 
Committee. 

FY  1978  Appropriations  Act  signed  by  President;  waiver 
becomes  law . 

Hearings  in  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on  FY  1978 
Appropriations  for  the  General  Services  Administration; 
specialty  metals  industry  attempts  to  add  a  restriction 
similar  to  DOD's  but  broader  in  effect  (and  without 
waiver)  to  the  GSA  Appropriations.  The  alleged  problems 
with  DOD  leniency  in  granting  waivers  was  used  as 
rationale;  attempt  fails. 

Opponents  of  standardization  in  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  succeed  in  adding  language  identical  to  the 
traditional  DOD  Appropriations  restriction  (without  the 
waiver  authority)  to  the  House  version  of  the  FY  1979 
Appropriations  Authorization  Act.  Attempts  to  add  the 
waiver  authority  on  the  House  floor  fail  (May  24,  1978). 


July  31, 

1978:  The  Conference  Committee  on  the  FY  1979  Appropriation 
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Authorization  deletes  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee's  specialty  metals  restriction. 

July/October, 

1978:  FY  1979  Appropriation  Hearings:  Major  industry  effort 
fails  to  remove  the  waiver.  Both  Appropriation 
Committees  report  the  waiver  intact. 
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1972: 


1973: 


1973/1974: 


April  1975: 


APPENDIX  6 

MAG-58/ SPECIALTY  METALS 
CHRONOLOGY 

Senate  Armed  Services  and  House  Appropriation 
Committee  hearings  lead  to  inclusion  of  Specialty 
metals  in  list  of  restricted  goods  in  DOD 
Appropriations  Act  for  FY  1973. 

DOD  tries  to  get  specialty  metals  off  list  for 
FY  1974;  "*•  tempt  failed  and  specialty  metals 
remain  on  ^.ist  until  FY  1978  Appropriations  Act. 
Buy  America  duplicate  language  added  to  FY  1974 
and  FY  1975  DOD  Appropriation  Authorization  Acts. 
Maremont  Corporation,  a  machine  gun  manufacturer 
with  facilities  in  Saco,  Maine  discovers  that  i 
has  competition  from  a  Belgian  machine  gun  man.- 
facturer  in  pending  Army  procurement  of  a  new 
machine  gun  for  armored  vehicles.  Allegations  are 
made  that  the  Belgian  gun  is  part  of  a  deal  to  get 
the  Belgians  to  buy  the  United  States  F-16  air¬ 
craft.  Specialty  Metals  restrictions  would  apply 
to  procurement  of  the  Belgian  gun. 
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August  7,  1975: 


November  12-13, 
1975: 


February  1976: 


March  1976: 


March  23,  1976: 


Senator  Muskie  (D-ME)  requests  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  to  monitor  the  competition, 
tie  accuses  the  Army  and  DOD  of  an  under-the-table 
deal  which  will  result  in  "massive"  unemployment 
in  Maine. 

Senator  Muskie  questions  Donald  Rumsfeld  during 
hearings  on  his  nomination  to  be  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Tries  to  get  a  commitment  from  Rumsfeld 
to  buy  the  Maremont  gun;  he  falls. 

Army  informs  the  General  Accounting  Office  that  the 
specialty  metals  restrictions  will  pose  no  problems 
in  the  gun  contract.  Fabrique  Nationale  (FN)  will 
abide  by  the  Specialty  Metals  Clause  if  it  wins 
the  contract. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  put 
pressure  on  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld  to  buy 
MAG-58;  Muskie  puts  opposite  pressure  on.  Muskie 
also  pressures  Army  during  hearings  on  FY  1977  DOD 
Appropriation  Authorization  Bill. 

GAO  issues  report.  Declares  evaluation  to  be 
generally  fair;  finds  no  evidence  of  an  "offset 
deal." 


March  29,  1976:  Army  decision  to  buy  the  Belgian  MAG-58. 
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March  31,  1976: 


April  7,  1976: 

May  17,  1976: 


May  19,  1976: 

May  24-26,  1976: 


DOD  witness  suggests  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  a  waiver  to  the  Specialty  Metals 
Clause  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  standardiza¬ 
tion.  Impending  MAG-58  procurement  part  of  the 
impetus  for  DOD  action. 

Maremont  files  protest  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Maremont  files  an  addendum  to  its  original  protest 
to  the  GAO  charging  that  the  Belgian  procurement 
violates  the  Specialty  Metals  Clause;  Also 
questions  whether  use  of  United  States  melted 
specialty  metals  (as  the  Army/FN  have  agreed  to) 
will  affect  (adversely)  the  performance  of  the 
MAG- 58. 

Maremont/Maine  Congressional  delegation  bring  suit 
in  District  Court;  hearing  set  for  June  4,  1976. 
Senators  Muskie  and  Hathaway  try  on  Senate  floor 
to  gut  standardization  policy  language  in  the 
FY  1977  DOD  Appropriation  Authorization  Bill; 
settle  on  a  compromise  making  the  language  non¬ 
retroactive  and  add  an  amendment  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  all  offset 
agreements . 
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Late  May-Early 
June  1976: 


June  11,  1976: 


June  17,  1976: 


June  22,  1976: 


June  25,  1976: 


Court  hearing  moved  back  to  July  1,  1976;  Army 
agrees  not  to  award  contract  until  court  decision 
or  July  7,  1976,  whichever  comes  first. 

Senators  Hathaway  and  Muskie  amend  the  International 
Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
of  1976  (PL  94-329)  to  expand  reporting  and 
analysis  requirements  on  Security  of  Defense  to 
once  again  include  offset  agreements. 

Congressmen  Cohen  and  Emery  of  Maine  try  on  House 
floor  to  delete  $15.1  million  for  purchase  of  the 
machine  gun  ultimately  selected  from  the  FY  1977 
DOD  Appropriation  Bill;  the  attempt  failed. 
Presidential  amendment  to  the  FY  1977  Budget 
Request  asked  for  a  waiver  to  the  Specialty  Metals 
Clause  in  the  FY  1977  DOD  Appropriations  Bill; 
Request  was  almost  identical  to  that  provided  by 
DOD  during  March  31,  1976  hearings.  Request  went 
to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  as  the 
House  had  already  taken  action  on  the  bill, 
ironically,  deleting  the  entire  Buy  National 
Section . 

Conference  Committee  amended  the  standardization 
language  in  the  FY  1977  DOD  Appropriation 
Authorization  Act  to  require  the  Secretary  to  take 
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into  consideration  cost,  function,  quality  and 
availability  of  equipment  purchased  under  the 
standardization  policy. 

June  30- July  1, 

1976:  Colloquys  on  House  and  Senate  Floors  on  Conference 
Amendment  to  FY  1977  DOD  Appropriation  Authoriza¬ 
tion  Act;  Senate  feels  the  amendment  does  not 
limit  the  Secretary's  authority  to  waive  the  Buy 
America  Act  while  the  House  feels  it  does  limit 
his  authority. 

July  1,  1976:  District  Court  issues  preliminary  injunction 

enjoining  Army  from  awarding  machine  gun  contract 
until  five  days  after  the  GAO  reaches  its  decision. 

July  14,  1976:  The  FY  1977  DOD  Appropriation  Authorization  Act 

signed  by  the  President;  contains  language 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  all 
offset  agreements  plus  authority  to  waive  Buy 
America  Act  for  standardization  procurements. 

July  22,  1976:  The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  reports 

favorably  the  $15.1  million  funding  for  machine 
guns  in  the  FY  1977  DOD  Appropriation  Bill  but 
qualifies  it  as  contingent  upon  resolution  of  the 
pending  dispute.  Also  reports  favorably  the 
President’s  request  for  a  waiver  to  the  Specialty 


Metals  Clause. 


July  23,  1976: 


Muskie  and  Hathaway  challenge  the  President's 
rationale  for  the  waiver  amendment;  they  note  he 
has  Identified  no  systems  which  fall  under  the  off¬ 
set  rubric  as  required  by  the  FY  1977  DOD 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act  which  he  signed  on 
July  14,  1976. 

July  28,  1976:  Senatory  Hathaway  challenged,  in  the  Senate 

Appropriations  Committee,  the  reprogramming  of 
$5.9  million  for  purchase  of  machine  guns  during  the 
remainder  of  FY  1976.  Apparently  the  Maine 
delegation  succeeded  in  killing  this  reprogramming 
as  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  other 
three  committees  which  would  have  to  approve  it 
ever  held  hearings  (the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  and  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee) . 

July  30,  1976:  Hathaway  offers  a  deal  to  the  President  in  the 

second  of  two  letters  sent  this  day.  If  the  waiver 
is  made  non-retroactive  (exempting  the  MAG-58  case 
from  the  waiver)  he  will  not  fight  the  waiver. 

August  2,  1976:  Hathaway  compromise  amendment  which  reaffirms  that 

all  offsets  must  be  reported  passes  the  Senate. 

August  9,  1976:  Senate  accepts  the  FY  1977  DOD  Appropriation  Bill 

with  waiver  authority  for  DOD  as  amended  by 


Senator  Hathaway. 
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♦ 


August  20,  1976: 


August  25,  1976: 


September  3, 

1976: 


January  4,  1977: 


June  15,  1977: 


GAO  decision  goes  against  Maremont;  Specialty 
Metals  Clause  seen  as  no  problem  to  legal  procure- 
ment  of  Belgian  gun — requirements  of  Clause  have 
been  agreed  to  by  all  parties. 

Preliminary  Injunction  against  the  Army  awarding 
of  contract  expires  unchallenged  by  Maremont/ 

Maine  Congressional  delegation. 

Conference  Committee  deletes  the  Specialty  Metals 
waiver  with  the  Hathaway  amendment  and  restores  the 
language  of  the  previous  four  years.  (Act  also 
contains  $15.1  million  for  machine  gun,  as 
qualified. ) 

The  Army  waives  the  Specialty  Metals  Clause  for 
the  MAG-58  because  no  United  States  suppliers  of 
specialty  metals  are  Interested  in  supplying  the 
small  quantities  required  by  FN.  This  exemption 
authority  was  in  the  original  Clause;  the  waiver 
the  DOD  sought  was  broader  than  the  authority 
used  here.  The  failure  to  bid  will  prove  to  be 
embarrassing  to  the  United  States  specialty  metals 
industry. 

Hathaway  amendment  to  the  International  Security 


Assistance  Act  of  1977  expands  again  the  reporting 
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June- July  1977: 


July  19,  1977: 


August  4,  1977: 


September  21, 

1977: 


April  4,  1978: 


May  6,  1978: 


and  analysis  requirement  on  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  respect  to  certain  offset  agreements 
FY  1978  DOD  Appropriations  Hearings:  Both 
Appropriations  Committees ,  under  heavy  DOD 
pressure  support  the  waiver  provision  for  the 
Specialty  Metals  Clause. 

Hathaway  adds  his  amendment  on  the  Senate  Floor 
requiring  reporting  of  offsets  to  the  waiver 
authority  in  the  FY  1978  DOD  Appropriations  Act. 
Waiver,  with  amendment,  emerges  intact  from  the 
Conference  Committee. 

FY  1978  DOD  Appropriations  Act  signed  by 
President;  waiver  becomes  law. 

Specialty  metals  industry  tries  to  amend  the 
FY  1979  General  Services  Administration  Appropria¬ 
tions  with  an  amendment  similar  to  the  DOD 
Specialty  Metals  Clause;  amendment  would  add 
similar  restrictions  but  would  apply  to  a  broader 
area  of  government  procurement;  attempt  fails. 
Opponents  of  standardization  in  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  succeed  in  adding  language 
identical  to  the  traditional  DOD  Appropriations 
restriction  (without  the  waiver  authority)  to  the 
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July  31,  1978: 


July/October 

1978: 


May  23,  1979: 


House  version ;4f  the  FY  1979  Appropriations 
Authorization  Act.  Attempts  to  add  the  waiver 
authority  on  the  House  floor  fail  (May  24,  1976). 
The  Conference  Committee  on  the  FY  1979  DOD 
Appropriation  Authorization  deletes  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee's  specialty  metals 
restriction.  1 

Major  industry'  effort  to  remove  the  waiver 
during  hearings  on  the  FY  1979  Department  of 

■  •  •  tfi1  • 

Defense  Appropriation  Bill  fails.  Both 
Appropriations  Committees  reported  the  waiver 
intact. 

Telephone  conversation  with  Maremont's  Saco,  Maine 
plant  revealed  that  no  more  than  200  of  the  1200 
workers  at  the  plant  were  affected  by  the  loss  of 
the  contract  (despite  initial  predictions  that  the 
plant  might  have  to  shut  down  to  lesser  claims 
predicting  up  to  600  layoffs).  Furthermore,  at 
least  175  of  the  200  were  recalled  to  work  within 
one  year  as  the  result  of  new  contracts.  Only 


some  25  workers  were  not  rehired. 
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priation  Bills,  Fiscal  Years  1973-1981.  References  in  this  section 
are  arranged  by  House  Committee  Hearings,  House  Committee  Reports, 
Senate  Committee  Hearings,  Senate  Committee  Reports,  Conference 
Committee  Reports,  and  Public  Laws  for  each  fiscal  year's  Defense 
Authorization  Bill  and  Defense  Appropriation  Bill.  Only  references 
actually  consulted  are  listed. 
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U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Authorizing 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  for  Military  Procurement, 
Research  and  Development,  Construction  Authorization  for  the 
Safeguard  ABM,  and  Active-Duty  and  Selected  Reserve  Strength, 
and  for  Other  PurpuCa.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  9286  (Senate 
Report  93-385),  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  September  6,  1973. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  of  Conference. 
Authorizing  Appropriations,  Fiscal  Year  1974,  for  Military 
Procurement,  Research  and  Development.  Active-Duty  and  Reserve 
Strength,  Military  Training  Student  Loads,  and  for  O.tber 
Purposes.  Conference  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  9286  {House 
Report  93-588),  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  October  13,  1973. 

U.S.  Congress.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization 
Act,  1974.  Public  Law  93-155,  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1973. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  .  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1974.  Hearings 
on  H.R.  11575  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  House  of  Representatives,  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1973. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Appropria- 

tions.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1974.  Report 
to  accompany  H.R.  11575  (House  Report  93-662),  93rd  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  November  26,  1976. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1974.  Report  to  accompany  H.R. 

11575  (Senate  Report  93-617),  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  December 
12,  1973. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Armed 

Services .  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  for  Appropria¬ 
tions  for  Fiscal  Year  1975,  Hearings  on  Military  Posture  and 
H.R.  12564  before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  House  of 
Representatives,  93rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1974. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  Authorizing  Appropriations,  Fiscal  Year  1975,  for 
Military  Procurement;  Research  and  Development?  Strengths  for 
Active-Duty  Military  Components,  Civilian  Personnel  of  the 
Defense  Establishment  and  Reserve  Components?  Military  Train¬ 
ing  Student  Loads,  and  for  Other  Purposes.  Report  to  accompany 
H.R.  14592  (House  Report  93-1035),  93rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 

May  10,  1974. 
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U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Fiscal  Year 
1975  Authorization  for  Military  Procurement,  Research  and 
Development,  and  Active  Duty,  Selected  Reserve  and  Civilian 
Personnel  Strengths,  Hearings  on  S.3000  before  the  Comittee 
on  Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate,  93rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sees., 
1974. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Authorizing 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1975  for  Military  Procurement, 
Research  and  Development,  and  Active  Duty,  Selected  Reserve 
and  Civilian  Personnel  Strengths,  and  for  Other  Purposes. 

Report  to  accompany  S.3000  (Senate  Report  93-884),  93rd Cong . , 
2nd  Sess.,  May  29,  1974. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  of  Conference. 
Authorizing  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1975  for  Military 
Procurement,  Research  and  Development,  Active  Duty,  Reserve, 
and  Civilian  Personnel  Strength  Levels,  Military  Training 
Student  Loads,  and  for  Other  Purposes.  Conference  Report  to 
accompany  H.R.  14592  (House  Report  93-1212),  93rd  Cong.,  2nd 
Seas.,  July  24,  1974. 

U.S.  Congress.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization 
Act, ,1975.  Public  Law  93-365,  93rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  August 
5,  1974. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  .  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1975.  Hearings 
on  H.R.  16243  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  House  of  Representatives,  93rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sees., 
1974. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  .  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1975«  Report 
to  accompany  H.R.  16243  (House  Report  93-1255),  93rd  Cong., 

2nd  Sess.,  August  1,  1974. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1975»  Hearings  on  H.R. 
16243  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
United  States  Senate,  93rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1974. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1975 •  Report  to  accompany  H.R. 

16243  (Senate  Report  93-1104),  93rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  August 
16,  1974. 
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U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  of  Conference. 
Making  Appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  Fiscal 
Year  1975.  Conference  Report  to  accompany  H . R.  16243  feouse 
Report  93-1363),  93rd  Cong.,  2nd  Seas.,  September  18,  1974. 

U.S.  Congress.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1975. 

Public  Law  93-437,  93rd  Cong.,  2nd  Seas.,  October  8,  1974. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Armed 

Services .  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  foe  Appropria¬ 
tions  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  and  197T.  Hearings  on  Military 
Posture  and  H.R.  3689  (House  Report  6674)  before  the  Conmittee 
on  Armed  Services,  House  of  Representatives,  94th  Cong., 

1st  Sess.,  1975. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  Authorizing  Appropriations,  Fiscal  Year  1976,  and 
the  Period  Beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  Ending  September  30, 
1976,  for  Military  Procurement;  Research  and  Development; 
Strengths  for  Active-Duty  Military  Components,  Reserve  Compon¬ 
ents  and  Civilian  Personnel  of  the  Defense  Establishment; 
Military  Training  Student  Loads;  and  for  Other  Purposes.  Report 
to  accompany  H.R.  6674  (House  Report  94-199),  94th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  May  10,  1975. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Fiscal  Year 
1976  and  July-September  1976  Transition  Period  Authorization 
for  Military  Procurement,  Research  and  Development,  and  Active 
Duty,  Selected  Reserve,  and  Civilian  Personnel  Strengths. 
Hearings  on  S.920  before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

United  States  Senate,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1975. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Authorizing 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  and  July-September  1976 
Transition  Period  for  Military  Procurement,  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment,  and  Active  Duty,  Selected  Reserve,  and  Civilian 
Personnel  Strengths  and  for  Other  Purposes*  Report  to  accompany 
S.920  (Senate  Report  94-146),  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  May  19, 
1975. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  of  Conference. 

Authorizing  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  and  the  Period 
Beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  Ending  September  30?  1976,  for 
Military  Procurement,  Research  and  Development ,  Active  Duty, 
Reserve,  and  Civilian  Personnel  Strength  Levels,  Military 
Training  Student  Loads,  and  for  Other  Purposes.  Conference 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  6674  (House  Report  94-413),  94th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  July  26,  1975. 
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The  Senate  rejected  this  Conference  Report  and  the 
conferees  were  forced  to  return  to  Conference.  The  new 
report (below)  was  accepted  by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
Standardisation  was,  however,  not  the  issue  and  no  system 
or  policy  issue  being  examined  in  this  dissertation  was 
affected  by  the  reevaluation. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Contittee  of  Conference. 

Authorising  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  and  the  Period 
Beginning  July  1,  1976,  and  Ending  September  30.  1976.  for 
Military  Procurement.  Research  and  Development.  Active  Duty. 
Reserve  and  Civilian  Personnel  Strength  Levels,  Military 
Training  Student  Loads,  and  for  Other  Purposes.  Conference 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  6674  (House  Report  94-488),  94th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  September  18,  1975. 

U.S.  Congress.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization 
Act,  1976.  Public  Law  94-106,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Seas., 

October  7,  1975. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  .  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1976.  Hearings 
on  H.R.  9861  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  of  Appro¬ 
priations,  House  of  Representatives,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 

1975. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  .  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1976. 

Report  to  accompany  H.R.  9861  (House  Report  94-517),  94th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  September  25,  1975. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1976.  Hearings  on  H.R. 
9861  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
United  States  Senate,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1975. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1976.  Report  to  accompany  H.R. 

9861  (Senate  Report  94-446),  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 

November  6,  1975. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  of  Conference. 
Department  of  Defense  App  opr iat ions.  Fiscal  Year  1976.  Con¬ 
ference  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  9861  (House  Report  94-710) , 

94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  December  10,  1975. 

U.S.  Congress.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1976.  Public 
Law  94-212,  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  February  9,  1976. 
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U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  for  Appropria¬ 
tions  for  Fiscal  Year  1977,  Hearings  on  Military  Posture  and 
H.R.  11500  (H.R.  12438)  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services,  House  of  Representatives,  94th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 

1976. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  Authorizing  Appropriations,  Fiscal  Year  1977,  for 
Military  Procurement;  Research  and  Development;  Strengths  for 
Active-Duty  Military  Components,  Reserve  Components  and 
Civilian  Personnel  of  the  Defense  Establishment;  Military 
Training  Student  Loads;  and  for  Other  Purposes.  Report  to 
accompany  H.R.  12438  (House  Report  94-967),  94th  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess.,  March  26,  1976. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Fiscal  Year 
1977  Authorization  for  Military  Procurement,  Research  and 
Development,  and  Active  Duty.  Selected  Reserve  and  Civilian 
Personnel  Strengths.  Hearings  on  S.2965  before  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate,  94th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
1976. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Authorizing 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1977  for  Military  Procurement, 
Research  and  Development,  and  Active  Duty,  Selected  Reserve, 
and  Civilian  Personnel  Strengths  and  for  Other  Purposes,  Report 
to  accompany  H.R.  12438  (Senate  Report  94-878),  94th  Cong., 

2nd  Sess.,  May  14,  1976. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  of  Conference. 
Authorizing  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1977  for  Military 
Procurement,  Research  and  Development,  Active  Duty,  Reserve, 
and  Civilian  Personnel  Strength  Levels,  Military  Training  Loads, 
and  for  Other  Purposes*  Conference  Report  to  accompany  H.R. 
12438  (House  Report  94-1305),  94th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  June  25, 
1976. 

U.S.  Congress.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization 

Act,  1977.  Public  Law  94-361,  94th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  July  14, 
1976. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  .  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1977,  Hearings 
on  H.R.  14262  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  House  of  Representatives,  94th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
1976. 
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U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1977.  Report 
to  accompany  H.R.  14262  (House  Report  94-1231),  94th  Cong., 

2nd  Sess.,  June  8,  1976. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1977.  Hearings  on  H.R. 
1A262  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
United  States  Senate,  94th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1976. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1977.  Report  to  accompany  H.R. 

14262  (Senate  Report  94-1046),  94th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  July  22, 

1976. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  of  Conference. 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations,  1977.  Conference  Report 
to  accompany  H.R.  14262  (House  Report  94-1475),  94th  Cong., 

2nd  Sess.,  September  3,  1976. 

U.S.  Congress.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1977. 

Public  Law  94-419,  94th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  September  22,  1976. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Armed 

Services .  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  for  Appropria¬ 
tions  for  Fiscal  Year  1978.  Hearings  on  Military  Posture  and 
H.R.  5068  (H.R.  5970)  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  House  of  Representatives,  95th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1977. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Armed 

Services .  Authorizing  Appropriations,  Fiscal  Year  1978.  for 
Military  Procurement;  Research  and  Development;  and  Civil 
Defense;  and  Prescribing  Strengths  for  Active-Duty  and  Reserve 
Military  Components  and  Civilian  Personnel  of  the  Defense 
Establishment,  and  Military  Training  Student  Loads;  and  for 
Other  Purposes.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  5970  (House  Report 
95-194),  95th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  April  7,  1977. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Fiscal  Year 
1978  Authorization  for  Military  Procurement,  Research  and 
Development,  and  Active  Duty,  Selected  Reserve  and  Civilian 
Personnel  Strengths.  Hearings  on  S1210  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate,  95th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 

1977. 
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U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Authorizing 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1978  for  Military  Procurement, 
Research  and  Development,  Active  Duty,  Selected  Reserve,  and 
Civilian  Personnel  Strengths,  Civil  Defense,  and  for  Other 
Purposes.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  5970  (Senate  Report  95-129), 
95th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  May  10,  1977. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  of  Conference. 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  1978. 
Conference  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  5970  (House  Report  95-446), 
95th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  June  20,  1977. 

U.S.  Congress.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization 
Act,  1978.  Public  Law  95-79,  95th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  July  30, 
1977. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  .  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1978.  Hearings 
on  H.R.  7933  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  House  of  Representatives,  95th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1977. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  .  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1978.  Report 
to  accompany  H.R.  7933  (House  Report  95-451),  95th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  June  21,  1977. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1978.  Hearings  on  H.R. 

7933  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
United  States  Senate,  95th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1977. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1978.  Report  to  accompany  H.R. 

7933  (Senate  Report  95-325),  95th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.,  July  1, 

1977. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  of  Conference. 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1978. 
Conference  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  7933  (House  Report  95-565), 
95th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  August  4,  1977. 

U.S.  Congress.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1978. 

Public  Law  95-111,  95th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  September  21,  1977. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Armed 

Services .  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  for  Appropria¬ 
tions  for  Fiscal  Year  1979,  Hearings  on  Military  Posture  and 
H.R.  10929  before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  House  of 
Representatives,  95th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1978. 
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U .8 .  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Comsittee  on  Armed 

Services.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorisation 
Act,  1979.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  10929  (House  Report  95- 
1118),  95th  Cong.,  2nd  Seas.,  May  6,  1978. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  for  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1979. 
Hearings  on  S.2571  before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

United  States  Senate,  95th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1978. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Authorizing 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1979  for  Military  Procurement, 
Research  and  Development,,  Active  Duty,  Selected  Reserve,  and 
and  Civilian  Personnel  Strengths,  Civil  Defense,  and  for  Other 
Purposes.  Report  to  accompany  S.2571  (Senate  Report  95-826), 

95th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  May  15,  1978. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  of  Conference. 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  1979. 
Conference  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  10929  (House  Report  95- 
1402),  95th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  July  31,  1978. 

U.S.  Congress.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization 

Act,  1979.  Public  Law  95-485,  95th  Cong.,  2nd  Sees.,  October 
20,  1978. 

The  original  bill,  as  passed  by  Congress,  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  The  issue,  however,  was  not  related  to  any  of  the 
systems  under  review  in  this  dissertation  and  the  new  Committee 
Reports  and  floor  debate  did  not  touch  on  any  standardization 
Issues.  Therefore,  only  the  original  hearings  and  reports 
are  Included  in  this  bibliography. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1979.  Hearings 
on  H.R.  13635  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  House  of  Representatives,  95th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1978. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1979,  Report 
to  accompany  H.R.  13635  (House  Report  95-1398),  95th  Cong., 

2nd  Sess.,  July  27,  1978. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1979.  Hearings  on  H.R. 
13635  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
United  States  Senate,  95th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1978. 
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U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1979.  Report  to  accompany  H.R. 

13635  (Senate  Report  95-1264),  95th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  October 
2,  1978. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  of  Conference. 
Defense  Appropriation,  Fiscal  Year  1979.  Conference  Report  to 
accompany  H.R.  13635  (House  Report  95-1764),  95th  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess.,  October  11,  1978. 

U.S.  Congress.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1979. 

Public  Law  95-457,  95th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  October  13,  1978. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  for  Appropria¬ 
tions  for  Fiscal  Year  1980.  Hearings  on  Military  Posture  and 
H.R.  1872  (H.R.  404Q)  before  the  Conanit tee  on  Armed 
Services,  House  of  Representatives,  96th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1979. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  Department  of  Defense  Authorisation  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1980.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  4040  (House  Report  96-166), 
96th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  May  15,  1979. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  for  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1980. 
Hearings  on  S428  before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United 
States  Senate,  96th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1979. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Authorizing 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1980  for  Military  Procurement, 
Research  and  Development,  Active  Duty,  Selected  Reserve,  and 
Civilian  Personnel  Strengths,  Civil  Defense,  and  for  Other 
Purposes.  Report  to  accompany  S.428  (Senate  Report  96-197), 

96th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  May  31,  1979. 

U.S-  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  of  Conference. 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1980. 
Conference  Report  to  accompany  S.428  (House  Report  96-546), 

96th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  October  23,  1979. 

U.S.  Congress.  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1980. 

Public  Law  96-107,  96th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  November  9,  1979. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Comlttee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1980,  Hearings 
on  H.R.  5359  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Cowittee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  House  of  Representatives,  96th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.,  1979. 
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U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1980.  Report 
to  accompany  H.R.  5359  (House  Report  96-450),  96th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  September  20,  1979. 


U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1980.  Hearings  on  H.R. 
5359  before  a  subcommittee  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
United  States  Senate,  96th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1979. 


U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Department  ot 
Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1980.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  5359 
(Senate  Report  96-393),  96th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  November  1,  1979 


U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  of  Conference. 

Providing  Appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  1980.  Conference  Report  to 
accompany  H.R.  5359  (House  Report  96-696),  96th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  December  11,  1979. 


U.S.  Congress.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1980. 

Public  Law  96-154,  96th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  December  21,  1979. 


U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  for  Appropria¬ 
tions  for  Fiscal  Year  1981.  Hearings  on  Military  Posture  and 
H.R.  6495  (H.R.  6974)  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  House  of  Representatives,  96th  Cong.,  2nd  Sees.,  1980 


U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Armed 
Services .  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  6974  (House  Report  96-916),  96th 
Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  April  30,  1980. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  for  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1981. 
Hearings  on  S.2294  before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
United  States  Senate,  96th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1980. 


U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Authorizing 
Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1981  for  Military  Procurement, 
Research  and  Development,  Active  Duty,  Selected  Reserve,  and 
Civilian  Personnel  Strengths,  Civil  Defense,  and  for  Other 
Purposes.  Report  to  accompany  H.R.  6974  (Senate  Report  96- 
826),  96th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  June  20,  1980. 
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U.S.  Congress..  Senate.  Committee  of  Conference.  Department  of 

Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981.  Conference  Report  to  accompany 
H.R.  6974  (Senate  Report  96-895),  96th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 

August  13,  1980. 

U.S.  Congress.  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1981. 

Public  Law  96-342,  96th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  September  8,  1980. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1981.  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  accompany  R.R.  8105  (House 
Report  96-1317),  96th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  September  11,  1980. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Bill,  1981»  Report  to  accompany  H.R. 

8105.  (Senate  Report  96-1020),  96th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  November 
19,  1980. 

U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives.  Committee  of  Conference. 

Making  Appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  Fiscal 
Year  1981  and  for  Other  Purposes.  Conference  Report  to  accompany 
H.R.  8105  (House  Report  96-1528),  96th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 

December  4,  1980. 

U.S.  Congress.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1981. 

Public  Law  96-527,  96th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  December  15,  1980. 

U.S.  Congress.  Congressional  Record.  Volume  119  (93rd  Cong.,  1st 

Sess.,  1973)  through  Volume  125  (96th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1979). 

All  debates  related  to  the  Defense  Authorization  and 
Appropriation  Bills,  Fiscal  Year  1974  through  Fiscal  Year 
1980  were  reviewed. 


Interviews 

Bell,  Robert  G.  Analyst,  Congressional  Research  Service.  Interview 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  September  8-9,  1977. 

Blackwill,  Robert  D.  Principal  Deputy  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Political-Military  Affairs,  Department  of  State.  Interview 
at  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  CO,  April  29,  1981. 


Clarke,  Robert.  Northrop  Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  CA.  Interview 
December  1,  1977. 


Faurer,  Lincoln,  Lt  Gen,  USAF.  Director  of  the  NATO  Military 

Committee.  Interview  at  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy, 
CO,  January  23,  1981. 

Fine,  Hyman.  Former  Professional  Staff  Member,  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Interview  in  Washington,  D.C.,  September  19,  1977. 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Former  President  of  the  United  States.  Interview  at 
The  United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  CO,  April  24,  1979. 

Jayne,  Edward  R.  Deputy  Director  of  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  National  Security  and  International  Affairs.  Interview  at 
the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  CO,  October  1,  1979. 

Lally,  John  F.  Counsel  for  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  sub¬ 
committee  on  Investigations.  Interview  in  Washington,  D.C., 
September  27,  1977. 

Luns,  Joseph  M.  Secretary-General  of  NATO.  Interview  at  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy,  CO,  April  21,  1979. 

Nlcholls,  David.  Chairman  of  the  NATO  Defense  Review  Committee. 

Interview  at  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  CO,  July  9, 
1980. 

Mr.  Nicholls  and  other  members  of  the  Defense  Review 
Committee  were  available  for  a  Question  and  Answer  Seminar 
during  a  visit  to  the  Academy. 

Old,  Robert  Q.  Professional  Staff  Member,  Senate  Armed  Services 

Committee.  Interview  in  Washington,  D.C.,  September  23,  1977. 

Record,  Jeffrey.  Legislative  Assistant  to  Senator  Sam  Nunn.  Inter¬ 
view  in  Washington,  D.C.,  September  27,  1977. 

Steinhof,  Johannes,  Lt  Gen,  German  Air  Force  (Ret).  Former  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  German  Air  Force  and  former  Chairman  of  the 
NATO  Military  Committee.  Interview  at  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy,  CO,  February  9,  1979. 

Stevenson,  Charles  A.  Legislative  Assistant  for  Defense  and  Foreign 
Policy  to  Senator  John  Culver.  Interview  in  Washington,  D.C., 
September  22,  1977. 

Strain,  Hugh.  Analyst,  General  Accounting  Office.  Interviews  in 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  12,  1977,  and  September  21,  1977. 
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Sullivan,  Jerry.  Assistant  to  Thomas  A.  Callaghan,  Allied  Inter¬ 
dependence  Project.  Interview  in  Washington,  D.C.,  September 
16,  1977. 

White,  Justice  P.  Professional  Staff  Member,  House  Armed  Services 

Committee.  Interview  in  Washington,  D.C.,  September  26,  1977 


Newspapers  and  Trade  Journals 

Allied  Interdependence  Newsletter  (Georgetown  University),  June  5, 
1978;  July  7,  1978;  August  30,  1978;  and  November  2,  1979. 

Armed  Forces  Journal/Armed  Forces  Journal,  International,  September 
1971-December  1980. 

Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology,  1970-1980. 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  1974-1980. 

Interavia,  1970-1980. 

International  Defense  Review,  1974-1980. 

New  York  Times,  1973-1980. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  1975-1980. 

Washington  Post,  1974-1980. 


